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Foreword 


Across OECD countries there has been a concerted push over the past decade and a 
half to get older people to delay retirement. This is in contrast to the earlier post-war 
period, when organisations, social partners and sometimes governments responded 
to an overall decrease in demand for labour by promoting early retirement/exit. This 
recent change has been influenced by demographic projections of population ageing 
and by the advocacy of international organisations such as the World Bank and the 
OECD. Such a policy focus has been presented positively in terms of helping to 
support extended working lives, and giving people greater choice over working 
longer. At an EU level, a positive development has been legislation to protect 
individuals from age discrimination, a move that began earlier in the USA. 
However, as this excellent volume convincingly argues, much of the policy in this 
area is inadequate, treats older people as a homogenous group, and does not con- 
sider the gendered consequences of pressures to work longer. 

Writing in the UK context, one does not have to look very far to see how 
contentious pressures to extend working lives are. A recent survey has suggested 
that the prospect of extended working lives has caused significant concerns among 
the adult population. In the political field, one of the debates in the UK general 
election of 2020 was the treatment of women born in the 1950s who have been 
affected by rapidly rising state pension ages. In 2010 state pension age for women 
was 60, but this had risen to 65 in 2019 (matching male pension age) and will rise to 
66 in 2020 (and beyond this in later years). The ‘Women Against State Pension Age 
Increases’ movement has argued that female state pension age increases were 
poorly communicated to the public. As a result, some women made financial plans 
based on a state pension of 60, and now find themselves out of work and having to 
wait until 66 for a pension. The impact of financial pressures to work longer have 
arguably been particularly acute for women, given that women often amass lower 
pensions than men but are increasingly finding themselves single or remarried in 
older age. Such changes illustrate why this book on gender and extended working 
lives is so timely and so important. 


vi Foreword 


The first five chapters of the book provide a conceptual and empirical overview 
of policies to extend working lives across the countries covered in subsequent 
chapters. These earlier chapters draw out a number of important insights. For 
example, Krekula and Vickerstaff highlight the tendency across countries to base 
policies on assumptions of a male ‘ideal worker’; these are clearly at odds with the 
employment and caring trajectories of many women. Likewise, Street and Ni Léime 
emphasise the precarity and insecurity facing many women, and, crucially, argue 
that the focus of policy has been about getting people to delay retirement, rather 
than supporting individuals to work longer. In related policy debates, health 
improvements among the older population are often given as a justification for 
delaying retirement. However, as these chapters point out, the reality is more 
complex than this. In some sectors of employment older people continue to be 
exposed to hazardous working conditions or hours of work. Health problems 
among older people continue to place limits on the capacity of some individuals to 
work, with ‘healthy life expectancy’ rising at a slower rate than life expectancy 
itself. It also is noteworthy that women have longer average life expectancy than 
men, which has implications for poverty in older age. 

Chapters 6—39 gives individual accounts of extended working in 34 countries, 
covering both the policies themselves and a discussion about research on their 
impact. This represents an extremely valuable resource for anyone interested in 
developments in this area. The chapters show that across the countries covered the 
primary policy focus has been about delaying access to pensions, although some 
countries have done more than others to try and support extended working lives. 
Evidently, none of the countries discussed has done enough to address the problems 
associated with extended working lives, however, and the knowledge acquired from 
this volume gives us some of the tools to make the case for taking a more equitable 
approach. 


David Lain 
Newcastle University Business School 
Newcastle upon Tyne, England 


Preface 


As populations across the globe are ageing, international organisations including 
the OECD have strongly encouraged national governments to adopt policies 
designed to impel citizens to work longer in a bid to reduce anticipated increased 
state pension costs. These policies include increasing state pension age, penalising 
early retirement and rewarding later retirement. These initiatives are frequently 
simplistic, one-size-fits all policies that were frequently introduced quickly and 
without adequate consideration of their implications for diverse groups of workers. 

A group of scholars from diverse disciplines (sociology, economics, gender 
studies, political science, business studies) in individual countries began to explore 
the different gender and health implications of these policies for women and men 
and for workers in physically demanding and/or stressful jobs and for those in 
precarious work. In 2015, their collective efforts were advanced when they were 
awarded funding for a COST (Cooperation in Science and Technology) Action 
IS1409—to create a research network running for four years from April 2015 to 
April 2019. This enabled the original group to invite other researchers to join them 
to investigate extended working life policies across all 34 countries involved in the 
network. This book is the outcome of the COST Action IS 1409 collaboration, 
involving early career and experienced researchers. It offers a multidisciplinary, 
cross-national compendium of extended working life policy that is unprecedented 
in scope and depth. 

Part I of the book contextualises the country chapters presented in Part II. Part I 
provides a wealth of information and analysis that problematises and complicates 
the typically simplistic narrative that is used to justify the introduction of extended 
working life policies. Chapter 1 sets out the empirical landscape of later working 
life, encompassing gender and health perspectives and drawing on international 
sources. Chapter 2 offers an overview of theoretical perspectives on and a critical 
discussion of the level and nature of political debate on the issue of extending 
working life. Chapter 3 presents the databases and indicators available for research 
on the topic. In Chap. 4 promising workplace policies are the topic. The concluding 
chapter for Part I argues that researchers and policy-makers should distinguish 
between ‘delaying retirement’—which is the focus of current policies with negative 
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Preface 


implications and ‘extending working life'——a more positive approach, which 
requires application of both pension and carefully considered employment policies. 
Part II includes 34 individual country chapters discussing extended working life at 


the national level. 


The book will be essential reading for academics, non-governmental organisa- 
tions and policy-makers who have an interest in ageing, gender, health and work. It 
provides both theoretical and empirical insights into this topical and increasingly 


important area of public policy. 
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Part I 
Challenges and Opportunities for Extended 
Working Lives 


Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction: Key Issues and Policies get 
for Extending Working Life 


Jim Ogg and Martina Rašticová 


Abstract Extended working life policies have been widely promoted in Europe and 
in wider international settings. However, to date, these policies have not, for the most 
part, taken sufficient account of the gender and health dimensions of working longer. 
This chapter outlines the empirical and policy landscapes that are present in Europe 
and several other countries. It examines the different meanings of ‘extended working 
life’ and the indicators used to justify raising the age of eligibility for a pension. 
Gender and health inequalities related to extended working life, such as gender pay 
and pension gaps and differential life expectancy rates are presented. The influence of 
the labour market on the employability of older workers is examined in the context of 
economic downturns and digitalisation. The chapter concludes that policy initiatives 
which meet the diverse needs of older workers and which address gender and health 
inequalities related to extended working should be a priority for governments and 
employers in the years ahead. 


Introduction 


As populations age, extending the working life appears to be widely accepted and 
promoted by governments (OECD 2006, 2018). Without exception, all countries 
with modern economies have responded since the beginning of the 21st century in 
one way or another to the financial challenges for pension systems arising from 
increased life expectancy and ageing populations. Policies to extend working life 
vary in their content and scope, but in 2019 they are ubiquitous, each based on the 
premise that unsustainable pension systems must be reformed, and public spending 
reduced or contained. Perhaps the most visible measure of these policies has been the 
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increase in age of eligibility for pensions. This reform to pension systems has taken 
place throughout Europe and further afield, with many countries having also passed 
legislation to raise the pension age even further in years to come. Ireland provides an 
example that is typical of many European countries, where in 2014, the state pension 
age increased from 65 to 66 years and will increase again to 67 in 2021 and to 68 in 
2028. 

However, raising the pension age is only one of a series of measures designed 
to extend the working life. In recent years, a ‘quiet revolution’ has also taken 
place, whereby pensions and life expectancy are linked mainly in the form of the 
replacement of defined benefit pensions with defined contribution pensions. The link 
between age and pension type matters because traditional defined benefit pensions 
featured stable pension benefits where risks are shared collectively and could not 
be outlived (usually based on a combination of income and years of employment). 
In contrast, defined contribution pensions (where the level of contributions, and not 
the final benefit, is pre-defined and no final pension promise is made) individualises 
the risk of investments since pension levels depend on the duration of contributions 
and the performance of investments (OECD 2011). The shift to defined contribu- 
tion pensions, for example, was a major feature of Sweden’s reforms in 1994, and 
many countries have since implemented defined contribution schemes. Moreover, 
as life expectancy increases, individuals in a defined contribution scheme need to 
work longer to build up insurance contributions and secure an adequate income in 
retirement and therefore increasing the number of years of contributions continues 
to be a key feature of existing reforms. These two reforms—raising the state pen- 
sion age and implementing defined contribution pensions-increase the length of time 
necessary in a working career to access a pension. 

Extended working life policies are therefore a reality both within Europe and in 
wider international settings. Nonetheless, interleaved with this reality are ‘the com- 
plex social, economic and political circumstances [that] are all part of the empirical 
landscape of extended working lives' (Street 2017: 3). Increasingly, the implemen- 
tation of universal, ‘one size fits all’ policies are being questioned. Extending the 
working life depends on the availability of jobs. As labour markets today respond to 
globalised economic trends, unemployment continues to hamper attempts to extend 
the working life. Moreover, low-paid, unskilled workers bear the brunt of economic 
downturns, and older workers in these sectors of the labour market are particularly 
vulnerable. Unemployment and more generally the replacement of secure life-time 
jobs by insecure poorly paid work affects workers of all ages, with consequences for 
family life and intergenerational relations. Parents who financially support children 
in their passage to adulthood and beyond have lower margins to save for retirement. 
Political backdrops also influence the tactics used to extend the working life. In 
countries whose welfare systems are based on the principle of social solidarity, such 
as France, the mutualisation of risks still plays an important role in reducing poverty 
in old age and redistributing income. Where political ideologies tend to focus more 
on individual responsibility and redistributive mechanisms are weak, such as in the 
United Kingdom (UK), certain individuals are more exposed to the risk of poverty 
in old age. 
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This book deals with two specific aspects of the empirical landscape of extended 
working life policies, namely gender and health. Although there are diverse per- 
spectives to extended working life, gender and health consistently prevail as key 
dimensions. To date, policies extending the working life have not, for the most part, 
taken sufficient account of these two dimensions. A clear example in the case of gen- 
der concerns the shift towards equality in retirement ages between men and women. 
Many countries used to have lower retirement ages for women but have, over the 
years, raised women's retirement age to the same as men, sometimes very quickly. 
Such is the case in the UK, where in 1995 the government brought in measures to 
increase the retirement age of women from 60 to 65 (the retirement age of men) 
between 2010 and 2020. Some countries still retain a gender gap in retirement age. 
In Bulgaria, the statutory pension age in 2017 was 64 years for men and 61 years 
for women (OECD 2018). These gender gaps in retirement age can affect women in 
different ways. On the one hand, allowing early access to a non-contributory pub- 
licly funded pension for women can be a socially protective measure against poverty. 
On the other hand, the shift to defined contribution pensions and the requirement to 
increase the length of working life for pension eligibility can have adverse conse- 
quences for women. Women are still more likely than men to have career breaks 
for bringing up children as well as subsequently facing difficulties in re-entering the 
labour market (Blackburn et al. 2016). Under these conditions, even with gender 
parity in retirement ages, many women may be obliged to work past retirement age 
to secure an adequate income in old age. Furthermore, ‘quick’ changes to parity in 
pension ages means that women who planned their adult working lives with an earlier 
pension age in mind have little time to adjust to the new reality of being compelled 
to work longer for the level of benefits they initially expected to receive. 

As far as health inequalities are concerned, large differences exist among popu- 
lations both between and within countries. Life expectancy at age 65 years is under 
15 years in Lithuania, Latvia, Hungary and Romania, whereas it is 19 years or above 
in Spain, Switzerland, France and Iceland (Eurostat 2019a). Within the UK, large 
regional disparities exist, with as much as 10 years life expectancy at birth differences 
for men. Men in Glasgow can expect to live until the age of 73.4 years compared to 
83.4 years for their counterparts in the London borough of Kensington and Chelsea 
(Office of National Statistics 2016). A number of factors have been identified as 
plausibly being responsible for the excess mortality, and consequently lower life 
expectancy, in the northern regions of England. These include socioeconomic, envi- 
ronmental (including working conditions), educational and lifestyle factors (Hacking 
et al. 2011). Certain types of occupation and working environments increase signif- 
icantly the risk of ill health and reduce the capacity of individuals to extend their 
working life. The health dimension of extended working life should therefore be 
a major preoccupation for many countries, both in terms of ensuring social justice 
regarding early pension eligibility criteria for those workers exposed to lifelong haz- 
ardous working conditions as well as promoting safer working environments and 
wellbeing in the work place to encourage older workers to remain in the labour 
force. 
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The two dimensions of gender and health therefore interact and present specific 
challenges for policies that aim to extend the working life. Importantly, the higher 
life expectancy of women compared to men and the fact that women spend longer 
time in retirement than men incorporates both the gender and health dimensions of 
extended working life. A longer life expectancy for women has consequences for 
income in old age, especially bearing in mind higher rates of poverty among older 
women compared to men. More than 20% of women aged 65 and above are at risk of 
poverty or social exclusion in the EU, compared to 15% of men aged 65 and above 
(OECD 2018). Access to health care for these women can pose a major problem, 
especially given that women are more likely to experience incapacities in old age 
than men (Fouweather et al. 2015). Whether health care is affordable and accessible 
depends, in part, on income adequacy and given the disadvantaged position of women 
compared to men regarding levels of retirement income, gender and health interact 
in the context of extending the working life. Access to health care is just one example 
of where gender and health interact, but there are many more instances linking the 
different lifecourses of men and women in the public and private spheres to health 
outcomes (Crimmins et al. 2011; Oksuzyan et al. 2008). 

The book is divided in two parts, with all the chapters confronting the gender and 
health dimensions of extended working life by providing key information and details 
on how men and women are currently experiencing the end of their careers and how 
policy measures affect men and women differently in terms of their current and future 
health. In this first chapter, we set the stage by presenting the empirical and policy 
landscapes that characterise the trend of extended working life. Chapter 2 explores 
the processes that lead to increased social insecurity and inequality, relating changes 
within the organisation of work to wider political and economic developments in 
both national and international contexts. Chapter 3 provides an overview of relevant 
quantitative data sets from which the effects and potential consequences of extended 
work life can be systematically analysed, focussing on publicly available data for 
people aged 50 years and above that contain gender-sensitive measures and indi- 
cators for health and socio-economic wellbeing. The fourth chapter documents the 
importance of policy toolkits for understanding employment and ageing, presenting 
a conceptual framework that can be applied in different cross-national settings. Part 
One concludes with a chapter that provides a critical reflection on problematic and 
promising trends associated with extending working lives and highlights trajectories 
for future research and potential policy directions. Part Two of the book features 
32 country-specific chapters, with each providing up-to-date information on current 
issues relating to extended working life as it plays out in specific national contexts. 

In this first chapter of Part One, we begin by focussing on the different mean- 
ings of “extended working life’ and explore the discourses that are activated to 
promote it. 
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The Semantics of Extended Working Life 


“Extended working life’ can be understood in several ways and there is considerable 
debate concerning the indicators used to justify working longer. As we have seen, 
perhaps the most common interpretation of ‘extended working life’ is the later age 
at which an individual becomes eligible for a pension. Extended working life in this 
sense thus distinguishes clearly between paid work and retirement, and the focus is on 
lengthening the years in employment prior to retirement. In this context, “extended 
working life’ has been a key component of the active ageing agenda, and many 
countries have placed extended working life at the centre of active ageing policies 
(Boudiny 2013; Walker 2006). ‘Extended working life’ is thus advocated as a key 
to the sustainability of pension systems, an adjustment to the increasing ratio of 
the retired population aged 65 and above to the working-age population (European 
Commission 201 8a, b). 

Policies that have been implemented to extend working lives with the goal of 
reforming pension systems include raising retirement ages, increasing the number 
of required years of pension system contributions during the working life to qualify 
for benefits and, importantly, closing exits to early retirement. Regarding the latter, 
it is astonishing in many countries to see how hastily policies that once promoted 
early retirement have been reversed. From being widely promoted in the 1990s as a 
lever to combat unemployment, early retirement schemes have all but vanished in the 
space of a few years in most countries. As can be seen in the Dutch chapter, measures 
such as the VUT regulation (Vervroegd uittreden, literally: early exit) once ‘offered 
generous possibilities of exiting the labour market around age 60 ... providing older 
workers with an income of about 70-80% of their last monthly wage’. Only a few 
years later, from the beginning of the 21st century, such early retirement mechanisms 
were anathema to successive governments struggling to grasp the financial implica- 
tions of ageing populations. By 2018, most countries had implemented measures 
whereby the level of pension income is rewarded by delaying retirement past the 
full or normal retirement age and penalised through earlier retirement (European 
Commission 2018a, b). Within active ageing agendas that are orientated towards 
extending the working life, some emphasis is also placed on policies that seek to 
improve working conditions (Wainwright et al. 2019; Burnay 2019) and to ensure 
the training and re-training of workers (Lóssbroek and Radl 2018; Phillipson and Ogg 
2010). Extending the duration of working lives before retirement is therefore seen as 
an effective measure to sustain pension systems fiscally in the face of demographic 
ageing. A further aim of policy objectives is to ensure that extending working lives 
prior to retirement will also result in higher levels of pension income, thus addressing 
the question of income adequacy in old age. However, as detailed throughout this 
book, there are good reasons for concern that this objective of higher or more secure 
old age incomes will not be achieved universally. 

In 2010, the European Commission set a target that 75% of the population aged 
20—64 should be in employment by 2020 (Europe 2020 Monitoring Platform 2019). 
Given very different national labour markets, it was clear that such a target was, 
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inevitably, globally unachievable, and it can be interpreted as another example of a 
‘one size fits all’ policy. Figures 1.1 and 1.2 show the employment rates of men and 
women respectively for the 55—59 and the 60-64 year age groups for the European 
countries that are included in this book. In the age group 55—59, several countries 
already have employment rates at or above 75% for both men and women: Iceland, 
Switzerland, Czech Republic, Sweden, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Lithuania. 
Greece and Croatia are two countries where rates are lower than 60% for both men and 
women, and where labour market conditions seem unlikely to provide a foundation 
for 75% participation to be a realistic goal. By and large, EU employment rates in the 
55—59 year old group are higher for men than for women. There are exceptions to that 
pattern, mainly to be found in countries that were formerly part of the Soviet Bloc: 
Lithuania, Estonia Latvia and Bulgaria (Finland is the fifth country in the Figure 
where employment rates are higher for women than for men in the 55—59 year age 
group). These relatively high rates of women’s employment could be explained by 
the fact that this generation of women under state socialism had to work, either for 
economic or political reasons. 

Employment rates in the age group 60-64 show wide variations. Apart from 
Iceland, where rates are only slightly lower than in the age group 55—59, all countries 
have lower employment rates in this older age group. Large decreases in labour 
force participation for individuals age 60-64 are found in France, Belgium and 
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Fig. 11 Employment rate 55—59 year age group (%). Source Eurostat (2019b) 
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Fig. 1.2 Employment rate of 60—64 year age group (96). Source Eurostat (2019b) 


Luxembourg. In some countries where the gender gap in employment rates was slight 
in the age group 55—59, it widens moderately or substantially in the 60—64 year age 
group (Czech Republic, Bulgaria, Denmark and Lithuania) with higher employment 
rates for men. In yet other countries where gender equality is more pronounced, such 
as Sweden, Denmark and Finland, there is more gender parity in employment rates 
in both the age groups 55—59 and 60-64. 

For the non-European countries presented in this book, extended working life has 
become increasingly the norm since the beginning of the 21st century. Australian 
men and women have high rates of labour force participation in the age group 60—64 
(in 2015, 64% and 46% respectively, cf. Australian chapter) and high rates of older 
worker participation exist also in New Zealand (cf. New Zealand chapter); a large 
majority of Chilean men in the age group 60—64 participate in the labour force (in 
2015, 80.696 of men compared to 37.696 for women, cf. Chilean chapter); in Israel, 
the majority of women in 2017 (52.396) were in paid employment (cf. Israeli chapter). 
In Turkey, labour force participation for women in the 60—64 age group is relatively 
low (in 2017, 16.5%, whereas for men the respective figure was 45.8%; cf. Turkish 
chapter). 

Figure 1.3 shows clearly the rise in the average retirement age that has been 
occurring since the year 2000. 
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Fig. 1.3 Effective retirement age, OECD average. Source OECD (2019) 


As countries raise the statutory retirement age, the two age groups of 55-59 and 
60—64 generally capture that period of the life course where retirement is either no 
longer possible or penalised in cases of early retirement. According to the OECD, ‘in 
some countries...the penalty for early retirement is severe and can lead to a pension 
suspension until the minimum conditions are met (age and/or seniority)’ (OECD 
2018: 115). Yet ‘extended working life’ can refer not only to that period of the life 
course before retirement, but also paid work beyond pension age (Scherger 2015). 
Many countries have introduced policies that encourage individuals to work beyond 
the statutory retirement age. These measures can take different forms. For example, 
in France, /e cumul emploi-retraite, which allows a retired individual who receives 
a state pension to receive also an income from paid employment and /a surcote, 
which increments the value of a pension for workers who have paid full insurance 
contributions and who continue to work past the legal age of retirement. According 
to OECD data (2014), the proportion of the population of individuals aged 65 years 
and above in paid work in 2012 varied from around 5% to 25% in OECD countries, 
figures which both indicate the extent of the phenomenon as well as suggesting 
different causes and national trends. 

Generally, higher proportions of men than women continue to work past retire- 
ment age (Eurofound 2012) (Fig. 1.4). Working past retirement age can be due to 
a combination of individual, workplace level, institutional and structural factors. In 
general the evidence suggests that there are two broad categories of workers who 
remain employed beyond retirement age—those who need to work for financial rea- 
sons and those who do so for self-fulfilment. For example, the results of a recent 
French study on individual motives for working past retirement illustrate the polarity 
that is found in many countries. For most people, the reasons for working past retire- 
ment age are primarily financial. The exception is for those individuals in higher 
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Fig.1.4 Employment rates (%) by gender in age group 65—69 years. Source Eurostat (2019b). Last 
extract 19/12/2017 


income groups who cite interesting jobs and good quality work environments as the 
primary motives for remaining in work (Grosbois and Henry 2018). Moreover, it is 
possible that higher proportions of workers who are compelled to work beyond retire- 
ment age are disproportionately clustered in countries with weaker social protection 
and welfare schemes, such as Estonia, where employment rates in 2016 for the age 
group 65-69 are 34% and 29% respectively for women and men (Eurostat 2019b). 
As Unt et al. in the chapter on Estonia explain, 'the relatively low replacement rate 
of old-age pension makes staying in employment even after reaching the pension 
age an economic necessity for many older persons'. In the USA, a main objection 
to imposing mandatory retirement was “о encourage those with modest pensions to 
continue working' (Lain 2015). 

From a critical perspective, it has been argued that retirement has become a frag- 
mented institution and that “extended working life’ is not an adequate term to cap- 
ture the different pathways from work to retirement (Phillipson 2018). Seen from 
this standpoint, extended working life is not simply an opportunity for individuals 
to remain active and to contribute to national economies, but a response driven by 
neoliberal ideology to dismantle welfare states and even the institution of retire- 
ment itself. Thus the very notion of ‘retirement’ could be losing its denotation as 
a time during which a secure income is received based on paid work earlier in the 
life course, only to be replaced by insecure jobs and individual responsibility to 
secure income in old age. Given the failure of most governments to deal effectively 
with preventing economic crises, the delocalisation of labour, and the insecurity that 
increasingly characterises jobs at the beginning of the twenty first century, this is 
an important perspective from which to understand the discourse and processes of 
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“extended working life.’ This conundrum is taken up by Clary Krekula and Sarah 
Vickerstaff in Chapter Two. 

Different interpretations of the meaning of “extended working life’ illustrate the 
complexity of the concept as well as challenging the assumption that working longer 
is inevitable. Indeed, ‘the unavoidable obligation’ of extending working lives has been 
questioned by demonstrating how different sectors of the UK population experience 
working longer and the need to consider flexible working hours and phased retirement 
as part of an overall policy approach to ageing populations (Vickerstaff 2010). Taking 
a much longer stance than the end of a working career, some commentators have 
suggested that it is the current paradigm of the life course that needs changing. 
The objective then becomes the goal of ‘fuller’ rather than ‘extended’ working lives 
(Phillipson 2018). One novel proposition concerns ‘a reorganization of the life course 
that keeps the separation of preparation, activity and leisure, but alters the duration of 
these periods and multiplies their sequence’ (Kunemiind and Scherger 2015: 311). In 
this framework, time sequences of adulthood would consist of periods of flexibility 
(career breaks, training, and leisure opportunities) throughout the life course in the 
context of social regulation protecting more vulnerable citizens. Kunemiind and 
Scherger argue that in addition to diminishing stress levels that are currently linked 
to continuous employment during adult life, career breaks would help women who 
could have more success re-entering the labour market than under current conditions. 
The notion of ‘extended working life’ would in turn lose its meaning as a term applied 
to the end of working careers. 


Addressing Gender and Health Inequalities 


Extended working life poses specific challenges for gender and health inequalities. 
In this section, we address the issues relating to gender pay and pension gaps together 
with the health implications of working in later life. 


The Gendered Dimension of Extended Working Life 


Although the gender gap in employment incomes and pensions has been a persistent 
feature of all countries, recent trends raise concern. Figure 1.5 shows that between 
2014 and 2017, the gender pay gap narrowed in many countries, but increased in 
some (e.g. Portugal, Lithuania, Croatia). Financial crises, past and ongoing, adversely 
affect women since they are more likely than men to be employed in the temporary, 
low-skilled and part-time jobs that result from economic downturns. In addition, 
strong normative expectations concerning gender roles are reinforced by public poli- 
cies with the result that the combination of paid and unpaid (family) work for women 
means ‘that their earnings and later-life financial security have not, so far, kept pace 
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Notes 2010 data for HR; data sorted by data for 2016. Pensions at a Glance, Vol. 1, 2018, p. 68 


with men’s’ (Street 2017: 11). For example, in the Czech Republic, it is very com- 
mon for women to withdraw from the labour market during the first years of each 
child’s life (2—3 years) thus decreasing their pension contributions. In countries where 
child care continues to be predominately undertaken by women (see, for example, 
chapters on Italy and Germany) gender pension gaps are large (see Fig. 1.6). Further- 
more, these gendered patterns of childcaring are also shaped by the availability of 
affordable child care facilities. The Netherlands provides an example. Dutch women 
enter the labour market, on average, later than many other European counterparts 
in part because of limited support for working parents (Thévenon 2011). Young 
mothers tend to stay at home to look after pre-school children and although this 
does not influence their state pension because of the universal, flat-rate character of 
Dutch pensions, it does significantly affect occupational pensions and individuals 
saving accounts, as can be seen in the high gender pension gap that is present in the 
Netherlands (Fig. 1.6). Achieving comparable pension income levels as men under 
these conditions would entail working longer than men. The situation is similar for 
women from the Czech Republic. Although there are credits to the pension system 
for labour-market absences during periods when caring for children up to four years 
old, occupational defined contribution pensions work to the disadvantage of Czech 
women whose child care responsibilities keep them out of the labour market earlier 
in the life course. 

Marital and partnership status are also associated with extended working life. 
Married women are less likely than married men to be employed and more often 
cite family responsibilities as their most important reason for not working (Majeeda 
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et al. 2015; Office for National Statistics 2013). The gendered employment dispar- 
ity at older ages is partially the result of the coordinated retirement decisions and 
the fact that men typically marry younger women, reinforced by the heavier care- 
giving commitments of women for older family members. Traditional gender roles 
within couples-men as *bread-winners', women as ‘home makers-influence pat- 
terns of extended working life, although there is not necessarily a simple pattern 
where husbands ‘lead’ and wives ‘follow’. Radl and Himmelreicher (2014) have 
examined retirement behaviour by means of event-history models, with a compet- 
ing risks framework that distinguishes voluntary and involuntary work-exit transi- 
tions. The results show that spousal labour market participation plays a large role 
in work-exit transitions, even when retirement is involuntary. This finding questions 
the widespread belief that co-retirement is exclusively due to a preference for joint 
retirement shared among spouses. Moreover, widows and widowers tend to retire 
early in Germany, whereas no such pattern is found in Spain. 

In a study by Pleau (2010) using American data from the Health and Retirement 
Study, re-entry in post-retirement employment for women was negatively associated 
with being married and having a high level of household wealth whereas for men, 
wealth had the opposite effect. Divorced and separated women had a greater likeli- 
hood of labour force re-entry in the post-retirement period than married women and 
the difference between married and divorced/separated women increased with the 
length of time out of the labour force, suggesting the presence of push factors for 
divorced and separated women that derive from economic vulnerability. 

Finally, inequalities experienced early in the lifecourse can affect men and women 
differently in terms of later life outcomes. In a study by Hoven et al. (2018) where 
data from the Survey of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe (SHARE) with 
retrospective life history data on 5,857 older men and women across 14 countries 
were analysed, early adversity was linked to full-time employment over the life- 
course ending in retirement at age 60 or earlier. Their conclusion was that histories 
of employees with early retirement and discontinuous histories are part of larger tra- 
jectories of disadvantage throughout the life course, supporting the idea of cumulative 
disadvantage in life course research. 

As far as pensions in the EU 28 are concerned, the gender gap! ranges from 
1.8 to 48.7% with an average of 37.2% for the individuals in the age group 65—79 
(OECD 2018: 69). Recent trends (Fig. 1.6) suggest that ‘while slight decreases in 
gender gaps in pensions have been observed in the EU on average since the crisis, the 
gaps remain almost stable, in many countries, including in those where it is highest? 
(OECD 2018: 70). 


'The gender pension gap represents the difference between the average pre-tax income received as 
a pension by women and compared to men. 
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The Health Dimension of Extended Working Life 


It is common to find in policy documents on extended working life the claim that 
the general improvement in the health of older populations allows increased labour 
force participation (cf. OECD 2018). Up to a point, this is true. Improvements in 
medical treatment, healthier lifestyles, and improved health and safety conditions at 
work have permitted many individuals to remain at work in better health for much 
longer periods than their predecessors 50 years or more ago. However, in some 
employment sectors, workers are still exposed to hazardous conditions or long hours 
of arduous work that take a toll on their health and reduce significantly the capacity to 
extend their working lives. The inequalities in health that are systematically related to 
social class and which are present throughout the lifecourse also adversely affect the 
ability of certain individuals to work longer. Many workers in ill or declining health 
therefore leave the labour market early, passing into an administrative transition 
period of disability or unemployment before moving into retirement. Others in a 
similar state continue to work, but with little chance of improving their health. In 
a UK longitudinal study for example, it was unequivocally demonstrated that poor 
working conditions and hazardous occupations impact negatively on the health of 
workers who prolong their working lives (Matthews and Nazroo 2015). 

An important component to the health dimension of extended working life is the 
measure of healthy life years (also called disability-free life expectancy) which is 
defined as the number of years that a person is expected to live in a healthy condition. 
Figures 1.7 and 1.8 show the healthy life years expectancy at age 65 for women and 
men among the EU-28 countries and once again large difference can be observed. 

In addition to healthy life years disparities, it should be noted that new illnesses, 
particularly relating to psychological stress, are appearing in working populations, 
which also pose a major challenge to advocates of extended life policies. Quality of 
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Fig. 1.7 Healthy life years in absolute value at 65—women (2010-2016). (1)2011 instead of 2010. 
(2) 2015 instead of 2016. Source Eurostat (online data code: hlth_hlye) 
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Fig. 1.8 Health life years in absolute value at 65—men (2010—2016). (1) 2011 instead of 2010. 
(2) 2015 instead of 2016. Source Eurostat (online data code: hlth_hlye) 


life in the workplace has, or is, becoming a major issue for most countries. More 
research is needed to establish the link between working conditions and extended 
working life, but mention should be made of two important models in occupational 
health care that measure the quality of working conditions. The first is The Job 
Demands-Resources (JD-R) model (Bakker and Demerouti 2007; Demerouti et al. 
2001) which can be used to predict employee burnout and engagement, and conse- 
quently organisational performance. At the heart of the JD-R model lies the assump- 
tion that whereas every occupation may have its own causes of employee wellbeing, 
these factors can be classified in two general categories (1.е., job demands and job 
resources), thus constituting an overarching model that can be applied to various 
occupational settings, irrespective of the particular demands and resources involved. 
Such a model might also serve for policies makers to define different conditions for 
retirement for different occupations. The second model is the Work Ability Index 
(Птагіпер 2007) which takes into account the demands of work, the worker's health 
status and resources in relation to their length of employment and occupational sta- 
tus. These and other measures of the quality of working conditions that take into 
account differences across occupations will be an important part of an increasingly 
multi-disciplinary research approach to extended working life. 


Labour Market Influences on the Employability of Older 
Workers 


Prospects for extended working life are inextricably linked to changing conditions in 
the labour market, particularly in response to globalisation and competing economies. 
One important aspect of changing labour markets is the demand by employers for 
greater flexibility in terms of employment contracts and number of hours worked. 
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Sociologists engaged in social stratification research have paid attention to the 
adverse effects of globalisation and the growing demand for flexibility (Blossfeld 
et al. 2015). Social stratification processes are disproportionately experienced by 
the most vulnerable groups in labour markets. Workers in low status jobs, with 
low skill levels and human capital endowments are increasingly exposed to rising 
employment instability and income insecurity (Blossfeld et al. 2005, 2015; Breen 
and Goldthorpe 1997; Scherer et al. 2004) and by extension, barriers to pension- 
building. Many unskilled workers are entrapped in low-quality and ‘dead-end’ jobs 
with little prospect of changing their jobs. This has been referred to as the “scarring 
thesis’ which explains the experience of unemployment or employment in low-level 
jobs as being partly the result of flexibilisation, which has an enduring negative effect 
on the worker’s future career in terms of employment stability and earnings (Booth 
et al. 2002; DiPrete et al. 1997; Gangl 2003, 2006; Golsch 2003; Kalleberg 2000; 
Muffels and Luijkx 2008). 

Despite the negative effect of unemployment or low level employment on the 
life courses of many workers, the demand by older workers, particularly women, 
for jobs with flexible working hours has been steadily increasing in many EU coun- 
tries, notably Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Portugal, Slovakia, Spain, Sweden and the United Kingdom. In some 
countries the flexibility of the labour market more broadly has also been increasing 
since the mid 1980s, and in recent years due to the growth of the ‘gig’ economy, 
characterised by short-term contracts and freelance work. In periods of economic 
growth, the offer of part-time jobs increase, but then seems to decline in economic 
downturns. On the one hand, some researchers suggest that an increase in flexible 
job offers has a negative impact on the chances for older workers of finding work 
(Blau and Shvydko 2007; Muffels 1998). On the other hand, traditional rigidities in 
the labour market (such as a lack of opportunities for part-time employment) impose 
restrictions on job opportunities for workers of all ages and not only older workers. 
In addition, some older workers may welcome the opportunity to work-part-time 
(Burnay 2019). 

As the data in Fig. 1.9 suggest, there is a weak positive correlation between 
the employment rate of older workers and the degree of flexibility in the labour 
market as measured by the Fraser Institute indicators. Those indicators show the 
degree of labour market regulation concerning minimum wage, hiring and laying 
off, degree of collective bargaining centralisation, working hours, lay-off related 
costs and mandatory contributions (a higher rate means less regulation). In general, a 
more responsive labour market favours labour market participation for older workers. 
However, not all regulations have the same effect, although high employer costs 
related to laying off and long working hours appear to have the most significant 
negative impact on the employability of older workers. 

Another important aspect of labour-market flexibility that could contribute to 
extending working lives, especially for persons with health problems, is the possibil- 
ity of working from home. High work-from-home rates can be observed in western 
European countries such as Luxemburg, Austria, and the Netherlands, and in gen- 
eral in other northern European countries. These trends are associated with weaker 
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Fig. 1.9 Labour market flexibility and employment rate of older workers. Source (Breinek et al. 
2018; Eurostat 2017) data base, Fraser Institute (2016) 


industrial economies and higher service economies. The traditionally heavy indus- 
trial countries such as the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, Slovakia, and Germany 
have only moderate rates of work-from-home (Breinek et al. 2018). 


Older Workers in the Era of Digitalisation 


The current era of digitalisation in the work place (referred to as ‘Industry 4.0") is 
characterised by a general trend towards a knowledge society in which production, 
services, and administration are information driven and computer oriented. This 
process results in less labour-market rigidity and the loss of certain jobs, both of which 
are a major feature of the 4.0 revolution. How the Industry 4.0 trends contribute to the 
challenges and potential of extended working life are only just now being considered. 
New labour organisation principles are being introduced whereby employees and 
employers need to adapt and transform; new skills are required which in turn will 
have an impact on employment rates. As a consequence, labour market, education, 
and social welfare policies will need to take account of these transformations and 
ensure that both workers and employers are equipped to deal with the consequences 
of digitalisation in the work place. 

How is work changing in the digital economy? According to the Federal Minsitry 
(2015), 5496 of workers in Germany used a computer with an internet connection in 
their work in 2014. It is not only in offices that digital work is becoming the norm; 
in factories, too, the use of computerised, interconnected machines is widespread. 
Almost a quarter of production is already fully or highly automated in Europe today. 
Digital work also makes possible a wider range of working arrangements, such as 
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telework, and new forms of work, such as crowdworking (Re-imagining work, Green 
paper, Work 4.0 2015). Crowdworking is the process of distributing work, generally 
broken down into smaller tasks, to crowdworkers via digital platforms. The work 
can be given either to a company’s own employees (internal crowdworking) or to 
third parties (external crowdworking), who are often solo self-employed individu- 
als working for many customers worldwide (https://www.deutschland.de/en/topic/ 
business/crowdworking-in-germany-working-life-of-the-future). 

The impact that automation and robotics will have on jobs and incomes, partic- 
ularly with respect to potentially vulnerable groups in the labour market such as 
older workers, remains unknown. Some trends indicate that automation can cause 
labour-market polarisation not just in terms of the demand for qualifications, but also 
in terms of the level of wages. Demand may be channelled into specific qualification 
requirements at extremes, that is, for either low-skilled or high-skilled labour. This 
trend has already begun in the USA (Frey and Osborne 2013), although as Hall and 
Soskice (2001) note, it is associated more with non-regulated economies than, for 
example, in Scandinavian countries or the Netherlands where job protection policies 
are more widespread. Releasing middle-skilled and some high-skilled workers from 
professions that can be automated or implemented with a lower number of workers 
into jobs that require only low skills can result in wage polarisation, thus weakening 
the middle classes and leading to the risk of destabilising society. 

This tendency can also be accentuated by the transfer of the middle-skilled labour 
force from industrial to service sectors where salaries tend to be lower. A loss in 
income can also result when low-skilled workers compete with better and larger 
middle-skilled work force more flexible to do any job. As a result, low-skilled workers 
may have to take even lower-level odd jobs or be pushed out of the formal labour 
market entirely. 

It will be important to react quickly to the trends atrophying middle-range skilled 
jobs by creating an environment that encourages the take-up of training by older 
workers. Older workers can then keep abreast of technology advances to improve their 
career opportunities. This would increase employment rates and limit the polarisation 
of wages. Informal methods of learning and education also can play an important 
role and often they lead to quicker positive results than formal methods (Industry 4.0 
impact on the CR labour market 2017). 

In the final report on an EU digitilisation/job quality study by Ghailani et al. 
(2018), the impact of digitalisation on the health of workers, both physical and men- 
tal, was a key issue. In terms of physical health, vision problems as a result of the 
intensive use of computers, but also musculoskeletal disorders such as tendinitis or 
back problems caused by prolonged immobility, were prominent. Reduced physical 
activity—less need to move around—following the digital transition can also gener- 
ate cardiovascular problems linked to a risk of increasing obesity. Several respondents 
also reported an increase in physical fatigue. The digitalisation of work is also per- 
ceived by public employment service workers as having significant implications for 
mental health. They point to the higher incidence of stress, caused by an increased 
workload and changes in the organisation and pace of work. As a result, there is a 
high exposure to psycho-social pathologies, such as depression, mental exhaustion 
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or burnout. Among the psycho-social risks, the issue of harassment resulting from 
interaction with users is the subject of contradictory positions in terms of physical 
and mental health. For other workers, the transition to digital working has led to an 
increase in digital harassment, particularly because users expect faster reactions and 
faster processing of their files when using digital tools. While physical harassment 
has decreased, there has been an increase in virtual harassment (Ghailani et al. 2018, 
p. 32). 

The new era of digitalisation could increase gender inequalities, especially for 
older women in precarious jobs. The link between gender, precarious work, educa- 
tion, and digitalisation has been well demonstrated. The European Institute for Gen- 
der Equality (2017), EIGE provides some insights from its work on the gender aspects 
of digitalisation. Science, technology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) are the 
most gender-segregated subjects in the education system. Over the past decade, the 
percentage of women graduates in STEM subjects in the EU has decreased, from 23 
to 2296. This gender division is mirrored in the labour market, where the share of 
women in STEM occupations is 1496, with almost no change over the past decade. 
These gender divisions across ICT workplaces indicate that the ability of women to 
enter and stay in ICT jobs is dependent on the critical mass of women who are already 
there. The proportion of employees in precarious employment decreases with age, 
up to 55—59 years. Nevertheless, women with low and medium qualifications have a 
high risk of precariousness throughout their working lives (Fig. 1.10). 

Digitalisation will change the demand for labour in many ways and these trans- 
formations need to be brought to the attention of policy makers and politicians who 
are often not aware of the consequences for older workers. 
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Fig. 1.10 Dimensions of precariousness by gender and educational attainment (15-64, EU-28, 
2014). Source Madarova et al. 2017, p. 2018, according to LFS, calculations based on 2014 micro- 
data. Note excluding those whose main status is a student (except for DE and UK due to data 
availability) 
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An analysis of the impacts of such processes on the labour market can be based 
on previously developed scenarios for particular environments in the European 
countries. 


In which areas will jobs disappear and in which areas will new ones be created? 
How can a sustainable high employment rate be attained, particularly in the 50+ 
age group? 

What knowledge and skills will be required and how will older workers, especially 
women, be affected? 

How and where will such knowledge and skills be acquired? 

How can labour and professional flexibility be improved while securing adequate 
wages and equal access to the benefits of a reasonable social protection network and 
social insurance across age, gender and different health conditions of employees? 
What changes will be necessary in education, employment, and social policies 
and what new legislation will need to be implemented that takes into account the 
particular needs of older workers? (ibid.) 


In summary, digitalisation needs to be accompanied by appropriate social changes. 
Decent, secure and healthy working conditions should be priorities. Innovative poli- 
cies that involve the participation of older workers in decisions that affect their quality 
of life in the work place will be needed. Intergenerational perspectives can also play 
a large part in this process, especially in the informal learning of IT skills and sharing 
experience. The involvement of social partners to identify ways in which workers 
can fulfil their individual preferences regarding their working hours, by striking a 
balance between companies’ flexibility requirements and workers’ needs, is also a 
key area to develop. 


Labour Force Shortages and Older Workers in Periods 
of Economic Upturns 


Many European countries have expanding economies but lack an adequate labour 
forces to meet demand. For example, in 2019, although the average unemployment 
rate in EU-28 was 6.4%, rates ranged from 1.9% in the Czech Republic to 10.2% in 
Italy, 14% in Spain and 18.5% in Greece (Eurostat 2019b). The demand for a suitably 
skilled labour force could, in theory, be met by extending working lives for workers 
whose skills are in demand. Nonetheless, it should be emphasised that in the long- 
term and particularly with regard to the sustainability of pension systems, policies 
should move beyond those that address only older workers to a more integrated 
approach that takes the realities of both labour markets and individual lifecourses 
into account. According to Lacina (2018) four strategies requiring long-term rather 
than mid-term solutions can be adopted to deal with labour shortages: increase the 
domestic birth-rate; import a labour force from abroad; replace human labour by 
automation; boost work productivity. A fifth strategy which should be also proposed 
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is to set up conditions which involve higher numbers of people 50 plus on the labour 
market, currently the employment rate in EU in this age group is only 58.7% in 2018. 

Attempts to increase the birth rate have been unsuccessful in advanced countries. 
It is difficult to find incentives—mostly financial ones—in countries with growing 
standards of living where more children are often perceived as impeding professional 
career development and opportunities to enjoy rising incomes. Even in the second 
and third generations of immigrants, who traditionally had larger families than native 
born populations in the past, birth rates have declined substantially as a result of 
better standards of living and adaption to the life styles of advanced economies. 
In Germany, pro-immigration campaigners point to the successful integration of 
Turkish Gastarbeiters in the 1960s. Central and Eastern European countries evoke 
the example of the successful integration of the Vietnamese community or Ukrainian 
workers. However, the integration experience of previous migration waves is hardly 
applicable today. 

As far as an expected breakthrough in applying automation and robotics to indus- 
tries as well as to services (such as legal services and banking) is concerned, a sig- 
nificant reduction can be expected in the demand for labour. This does not stimulate 
much confidence that there will be a significant demand for older workers who are 
expected to work longer, since even the most optimistic forecasts expect reductions 
in the number of working hours. How will these changes affect the most vulnerable 
groups of the population, especially working women over the age of 55 with caring 
responsibilities? Possible answers to this question are likely to be a combination 
of all the above approaches, although the priorities of economic policy makers will 
determine the weight assigned to such components at the national level and whether 
the resulting combination will have a chance to succeed in the context of competing 
political ideologies. 


Concluding Remarks 


The evidence presented in this chapter on how extended work life policies are being 
implemented in Europe and beyond provides a clear case for governments and 
employers to address urgently the gender and health inequalities related to work- 
ing longer. In the following chapters, there are many examples of how this can be 
done, both at the European level and within national contexts. The challenge ahead 
is to meet both the needs of individuals who choose to extend their working life and 
those individuals for whom extended working life poses a constraint to their expected 
retirement age or worse contributes to negative health outcomes. This will require 
providing different pathways to retirement and above all, addressing the gender and 
health inequalities over the lifecourse and throughout the working life. 
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Abstract Policies supporting longer working lives have to a great extent described 
older people as the problem. In this chapter we challenge this description by looking 
critically at some of the assumptions underlying the extending working life agenda. 
The chapter begins with a discussion about the homogeneous representations of 
increased life expectancy, where we show that the neglect of growing differences in 
longevity takes privileged aging as the starting point. Next we discuss the use of the 
concept of gender equality to illustrate how male life courses are taken as the norm. 
The chapter then considers how increased individualization and the conditions that 
work organizations provide frames older people as all the same leading to widening 
inequalities amongst those in retirement. All taken together, extended working life 
leads to be an individualization of the risks of working life. Based on an analysis of the 
debates at the country level we further argue that the extended working life agenda is 
a top-down process and a globally spread implementation of an economically based 
political project. 


Keywords Individualization * Neoliberalism - Life expectancy * Gender equality 
and extended working life - Older worker 


Introduction 


The working populations in many of the countries covered by this book are ageing, 
increased longevity coupled with a declining birthrate has led governments every- 
where to look for ways to encourage people to work for longer and delay retirement. 
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Some of this focus on the older population has been positive with age discrimi- 
nation legislation acknowledging the pernicious impact of ageism on employment 
prospects and access to goods and services. The abolition of mandatory retirement 
ages in some countries has opened up the possibility that people can choose to extend 
their working lives if work is available. Other policy changes have been less benign 
such as the raising of state pension ages and a general tightening of the criteria for 
accessing disability pensions or state benefits. Whilst the policy agenda has focused 
on retirement systems the developments to encourage extended working lives have 
tended to put the emphasis on individuals, and on how we can be persuaded to do 
the right thing and carry on working (Krekula and Vickerstaff 2017). 

The policy argument for longer working lives has to a great extent described older 
people as the problem, and their current retirement trends as selfish, uninformed, 
outdated and as a threat to welfare provision, and therefore has focused on making 
them delay their retirement by creating favourable conditions for those who are able 
and willing to continue working (Krekula and Vickerstaff 2017; Krekula et al. 2017; 
Smeaton and White 2016; Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). As populations age the 
implication almost becomes that there are too many older people, or at least too 
many not working. In many countries this has also manifested itself in discussions 
of intergenerational fairness, in which baby boomers are typified as profiting at the 
expense of younger generations, despite the acknowledged differences within the 
boomer cohort. Reliance on intergenerational arguments has the effect of constructing 
older people as a homogeneous group in distinction and potentially at odds with 
other age cohorts. The early retirer is being recast as a selfish baby boomer (Willetts 
2010). All of these debates depict the political initiatives on extended working lives as 
necessary to rescue the economy and the welfare state from the burden (i.e. the cost) 
of an ageing population. The policy discussion tends to disconnect the development 
of ageing populations from wider social, political and economic trends, neglecting 
the broader context of globalization and austerity. 

In this chapter we look critically at some of the assumptions underlying the extend- 
ing working life agenda. The chapter begins by considering the underlying mantra 
that as we live longer we should work longer (OECD 2006). It is typically taken for 
granted that life expectancy is increasing and therefore it is reasonable to expect that 
people can work for longer. This fails to adequately consider three aspects of life 
expectancy namely that there are sharp social gradients in longevity with working 
class people often not enjoying the same life expectancy as more middle class groups; 
second whilst we live longer we do not necessarily remain healthy for longer and 
thirdly, in conditions of continuing austerity it appears that increases in longevity are 
slowing or even starting to reverse for some groups. The assumption that increas- 
ing longevity is happening uniformly privileges the experiences of some groups and 
sets the tone for the extending working lives policy agenda. Extended working life 
is recurrently discussed, in both policies as well as more critical works, in relation 
to what it means from a gender and gender equality perspective. We therefore also 
discuss the notions of what gender equality constitutes and the consequences it has 
for policies supporting extended working life. 
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The second part of the chapter investigates how policy building on this tendency 
to homogenize older workers as an undifferentiated category, leads to a progressive 
individualization of responsibility for finding and sustaining work and saving for 
retirement. The chapter concludes by arguing that policies towards extended working 
lives are built on a set of assumptions that too often ignore the realities of ageing 
populations and which, as such, are likely to reinforce patterns of social insecurity 
and precarity in society at large. 


Privileged Older People and Men as the Norm 


Policies aim to change something, and therefore they frame the problems to which 
they are seen as the solution (Bacchi 2009). Policies on extended working life are, 
thus, not objective entities, rather, they are proactive by focusing on some aspects 
and playing down others (Bacchi 1999, 2009, 2012). Constructions of categories and 
key concepts are a central means in these processes, like policies, they carry basic 
assumptions (Ahmed 2007, 2012). As a consequence, categories such as “older work- 
ers’ and key concepts such as ‘gender equality’ are not neutral when used in policies, 
they construct something and has therefore real consequences. With this starting 
point, this section proceeds by placing emphasis on the groups of older people that 
constitute the norm in European policy. Our discussion focuses on the arguments 
in the European Commission’s white paper on Adequate, Safe and Sustainable Pen- 
sions (2012) since it is a formal document containing proposals for the European 
Union (EU) and which aims to, based on a debate with stakeholders including the 
European Parliament and the European Council, create political consensus on issues 
regarding retirement age and the design of the pension system (Eur-lex 2018). 


The Privileged Life Course as the Norm 


In European policies, demographic changes are used as a basis for the debate on 
retirement age and pension systems, and the ageing population is described as a 
major challenge to pension systems, as one of the largest public expenditure items, 
and as a common concern amongst all member countries (e.g. European Commis- 
sion 2012). Against this background, the linking of the retirement age with increases 
in life expectancy and restriction of access to early retirement schemes and other 
early exit pathways are presented as two central means to maintain an adequate 
income in retirement. Member countries are, thus, recommended to link the retire- 
ment age to gains in life expectancy since this “could result in budgetary savings 
representing more than half of the projected increase in pension expenditure over 
the next 50 years” (European Commission 2012:10). Consequently, many European 
countries have moved in this direction. During the period 2014—2017, Croatia, Czech 
Republic, Greece, Finland and Portugal linked their retirement age to life expectancy 
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(European Commission 2018; see also chapters from Estonia and Spain in this vol- 
ume). Other countries, e.g. the Netherlands, have decided to implement this in the 
coming years (see chapter from the Netherlands in this volume) and in some coun- 
tries, such as Austria and Sweden, this measure has been raised in the political debate 
(see chapters from Austria and Sweden in this volume). 

The reasoning for linking retirement age to life expectancy is created through 
a homogenisation of the older population. An example of this can be seen in the 
European Commission (2012:2), which presents a merged future prognosis for the 
EU countries; ‘By 2060, the life expectancy at birth for males is projected to increase 
by 7.9 years and by 6.5 years for females, when compared to 2010’. This homogenous 
construction also shows in the discussion about the necessity to balance time spent 
in work and retirement, where it is stated that “Currently, about one third of adult 
life is spent in retirement and, with unchanged policies, this share would increase in 
line with future gains in life expectancy’ (European Commission 2012:7). 

The data on increased life expectancy are, in themselves, correct if we look at 
the aggregate level of older people as a homogenous group. However, this type of 
homogenous group does not exist in reality. As has been recurrently noted, there is 
no uniform group of older people; variations in the life course tend rather to deepen 
as people grow older, based on, for example, gender, education, finances and family 
situation (Bal and Jansen 2015). This also applies to life expectancy. The statement 
above for the large population of older people in Europe therefore constitutes a 
disregard for the great differences in life expectancy that exist between countries 
(see for example Majer et al. 2011), and also downplay the differences in length of 
life that exist within countries based on for example profession, education or social 
class (see for example Tarkiainen et al. 2013; Statistics Sweden 2018а, b; Marmot 
2010). Whilst' open methods of coordination' allow EU countries to take into account 
their own specificities, opening up the possibility that linking life expectancy rates to 
retirement ages could vary from place to place, the argument feeds into the ‘common 
sense' argument that we are all living longer in contrast to previous generations. 
A later report in 2018, whilst moderating the argument slightly sustains the view 
that life expectancy is increasing and hence people will need to work for longer 
and does little to suggest remedies for those unable to continue working: "Although 
the duration of working life is increasing, the duration of retirement is expected to 
grow even faster, as life expectancy continues to increase." and this is framed as a 
bad outcome for all countries: “As life expectancy improves, longer working lives 
will be vital to enable men and women to acquire adequate pensions" (European 
Commission 2018:15-17). 

The construction of a uniform life expectancy age for the large collective of older 
people in Europe does not, however, mean that there is a lack of awareness regarding 
the great differences that exist between groups of older workers. In parallel with 
the homogenised statistics, the Commission's White Paper (2012), for example, 
emphasises the need for ‘taking into account the fact that the ability to work—and to 
find employment—differs widely between individuals, and that life expectancy and 
health status at age 60 or age 65 tends to be lower for manual workers who started 
working at a young age' (2012:7). This comment is, however, neither followed up 
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in the document, nor is it problematised in relation to the overall argument of the 
Commission that life expectancy ought to affect the retirement age. Thus, the latter 
can continue being used as a building block in the rhetoric of the Commission in 
support of extended working life, while the varying life expectancy of different 
groups is turned into a non-question in this line of reasoning. 

The homogenous descriptions of life expectancy are particularly important to 
emphasise from a gendered class perspective, since research indicates that life 
expectancy also declines for gendered groups of older people. For example, a decline 
in male life expectancy is reported, most likely due to stress and negative health 
lifestyles, in Russia, Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakhstan (Cockerham 2012). Swedish 
statistics follow the same line, showing a declined life expectancy among groups of 
people with a low level of qualifications. During the period 2012-2017 the remaining 
average life expectancy at the age of 30 dropped from 51.2 to 51 years for women 
with only compulsory education. At the same time, the remaining life expectancy 
increased from 53.3 to 54.3 years for men of the same age. During the same period, 
the remaining life expectancy at age 65 also decreased from 17.8 to 17.5 years for 
single persons with only compulsory education, while it increased from 21.9 to 
22.7 years among cohabiting persons with post-secondary education. Overall, the 
difference between the groups with the highest and lowest average life expectancy 
increased at age 65 from 4.1 years in 2012 to 5.2 years in 2017 (Statistics Sweden 
2018a, b). The gaps in life expectancy are even greater in some other countries, for 
example in the UK there is a ten year gap in male life expectancy between men 
born in some parts of the south of England and those born in central Glasgow in 
Scotland (Office for National Statistics 2018). The development in Sweden should 
be seen in the light of the fact that pensions there are calculated based on both life 
income and life expectancy for each cohort. Those who live a shorter life than the 
estimated length of life and thereby only use a portion of their estimated pension, are 
not compensated for the fact that they live off their pension during a shorter period 
of time. This means that people with a shorter life expectancy indirectly subsidise 
those with longer life expectancy in the same cohort, which primarily increases the 
gap between blue-collar and white-collar workers (Lindberg 2017). 

The focus on life expectancy also neglects the rates for healthy life expectancy 
which have not improved at the same pace. There are also gender differences in so 
far as women typically live longer than men and have more years in poor health. 
There has been no discussion of pegging pension ages to healthy life expectancy. To 
take England as an example, 2013-15 data on the healthy life expectancy at birth for 
men was 63.4 years and for women 64.1 years; at this point state pension age was in 
the process of rising to 66 for both women and men (Public Health England 2017). 

The discussion above shows the central role which the construction of a uniform 
life expectancy plays in policies on extended working life and how they neglect dif- 
ferences between groups of older people. The argument that retirement age ought 
to be linked to gains in life expectancy does not take into account groups where life 
expectancy de facto is decreasing. It also ignores that there already is, in the countries 
where pensions are based on life expectancy, an injustice in the form of groups with 
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lower average life expectancy subsidising those who are able to take out their pen- 
sion over a longer period of time (Lindberg 2017). This line of reasoning connects 
to Hughes’ (1995) argumentation that categorisations (e.g. “older workers") repro- 
duce notions of uniform well-demarcated categories, which, by extension, construct 
some groups as a norm and others as subordinate. In the above discussed rhetoric, 
homogenisation contributes to creating an object, the imaginary collective of older 
people, around which a policy agenda can be created, in this context, towards an 
extended working life. 


Contradictory Definitions of Gender Equality 


Gender equality is defined in many different ways depending on the context. It can be 
understood as both ideological and as a political concept to describe equality between 
women and men. With reference to working life, the concept is often used to empha- 
sise women’s and men’s equal participation and it has mainly been used as a starting 
point to highlight a lower proportion of women in different organisational contexts. 
This type of quantitative gender equality has, however, been discussed from several 
different starting points, where Hernes (1987) distinguishes three central arguments: 
The resource argument, which is based on women being expected to have specific 
resources and experiences that differ from those of men and therefore are assumed to 
complement men; the justice argument, which concerns democracy and emphasises 
that women, since they constitute half of the population, should be represented to 
the same extent; and the interest argument, where women and men are assumed to 
have different, and also contradicting interests, and thus women need to represent 
themselves. In contemporary gender equality research, it has been pointed out that 
the resource argument has been transformed into a profitability argument, where 
gender equality in the sense of equal participation is justified also by it contributing 
to increased productivity for organisations since women are assumed to contribute 
with other skills than men (Skjeie and Teigen 2005). Gender equality in work organ- 
isations has also been described as an issue which concerns qualitative aspects, with 
a focus on gender relations in organisations and on men and masculinity as the norm 
(Rónnblom 2011). Further, Ahmed (2007, 2012; see also Krekula et al. 2019) argues 
that key concepts, such as gender equality discourses, circulate via the documents of 
organisations, and that in this circulation they are associated with additional ideas, 
which leads to new meanings. There are, therefore, reasons to emphasise how gender 
equality is understood in policies on extended working life and the strategies which 
develop as a result, and how much room for change the different definitions create 
for organisations and for the individuals within them. 

When the European Commission’s White paper (2012) discusses gender in rela- 
tion to extended working life, it is women as a category that is highlighted. This is 
done explicitly by stressing that sustainable pension systems are dependent on rais- 
ing employment rates among groups where this is regarded as low, ‘such as women, 
migrants and youths’ (European Commission 2012:6). 
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In the White paper, the concept of gender inequality is used in two contradictory 
ways. It is portrayed as an obstacle to extended working life and the paper emphasises 
that increasing pension eligibility ages depends on better opportunities for older 
women and men to stay in the labour market. As examples of measures to move in 
this direction, the paper mentions the adaptation of work places, the promotion of 
lifelong learning, policies aiming at reconciling work, private and family life, and the 
need to combat ‘gender inequalities and age discrimination’ (European Commission 
2012:7). However, there is no clarification as to what types of gender inequalities 
within work organisations they are referring to; nor is there any mention of whether 
the inequality is assumed to affect women or men. This relates to previous remarks 
that gender equality is often seen as an obvious and common political objective, 
which means that gender inequality tends to be understood as something that ‘is’ 
rather than something that is ‘done’ (Rónnblom 2011). 

The reconciliation of work and family life as a prerequisite for labour force par- 
ticipation among older people is, however, emphasised clearly, which also can be 
found in discussions on the differences in employment rates for women and men in 
the age group 55—64 years. Here, the importance of shedding light on gender aspects 
of extended working lives is mentioned, “including measures that facilitate the rec- 
onciliation of work and care responsibilities and reduce gender gaps in employment 
and pay’ (European Commission 2012:12). The goal to increase labour force par- 
ticipation among women correlates with national government strategies, including 
from Sweden, where it is stated that participation in working life on equal terms is 
a core area for the promotion of gender equality in the labour market (Government 
Bill 2005/06:155, for a discussion see Krekula 2012, 2014). These formulations 
on gender equality as dependent on caring responsibilities are in accordance with 
comprehensive international research which has shown that women’s possibilities to 
take part in paid employment depend on their caring responsibilities (Korabik et al. 
2008). They also relate to studies which have illustrated that older people’s ability 
to work is related to whether an individual is caring for close family members or 
not (Lewis 2006; Dewilde 2012; see also corresponding discussions in several of the 
more in-depth country chapters). 

By not stating the aspects in workplaces that are assumed to contribute to inequal- 
ity which counteracts an extended working life, the White paper inhibits the develop- 
ment of strategies to fight inequality and to create prerequisites for increased labour 
force participation among both women and men. In these arguments, (in)equality 
appears as a vaguely defined phenomenon, which has to do with factors both within 
and outside the work organisation. 

However, the document also points out the need to equalise pensionable ages 
for women and men since it can contribute to raising the labour force participation 
among older workers and to increasing income for women (European Commission 
2012:12). Even though it is not stated more specifically what is meant by this type of 
equalisation of retirement ages for women and men, it may be assumed that it refers 
to a raise in women’s retirement age to the same age as men in the countries where 
women today have a lower retirement age than men. It is, thus, men who constitute the 
norm that women are expected to strive to imitate. Even though it is reasonable that 
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the higher retirement age sets the baseline in policies designed to encourage extended 
working life, the underlying assumptions contribute to the life styles and life courses 
that relate to the higher retirement age constituting a norm. This accords with the 
discussion in many of the country chapters here, which emphasises that women’s 
early retirement means a financial loss for them. In these arguments, women’s and 
men’s different retirement ages appear as the gender inequality that both needs to be 
and can be solved by changing current pension systems, where the implicit rhetoric 
is that this will raise women’s income. The unspoken starting point seems to be that 
women and men have the same prerequisites to work later in life. As pointed out by 
Nentwich (2006), this discourse of sameness ignores differences which may exist 
between men and women. Using sameness as a starting point runs directly counter to 
the above-mentioned definition which, on the contrary, stresses differences between 
women and men and how gendered conditions in personal as well as professional 
life create challenges for gender equality in relation to an extended working life. 

The two definitions of gender equality also relate to two different strategies. The 
first mentioned definition of gender equality is based on the assumption that women 
and men have different prerequisites to work later in life and highlights the need to 
change the conditions in work organisations as well as in other social contexts that 
limit these. The second definition which is based on sameness between women’s and 
men’s conditions, is instead used to justify changes in pension systems and, thus, in 
women’s retirement actions. It has, in other words, a disciplining function (Foucault 
1991). In the first definition, it is practices and processes in working life and social 
organisation that are the problem seen from the perspective of raised retirement age, 
in the second it is women’s behaviour. 

Another starting point in the reasonings quoted above on how women’s income 
can be raised through changes in the retirement age, is that changed pension systems 
affect/constrain individuals’ retirement age. Even though this receives some sup- 
port in research, retirement trends from several countries do, however, point towards 
the relationships between pension systems and current retirements being more com- 
plex. In some countries, research shows that raised general retirement age changes 
women’s and men’s retirement behaviour to different extents. The examples from 
the country chapters also indicate that early retirement might continue to be the norm 
after the retirement ages have changed. 

In this section, we have illustrated that there are intended target groups behind 
formulations of homogeneity among older people in the discussed document in the 
form of privileged older people and men, as opposed to women, not as a large 
collective. It is the same groups that also, in several research studies, have been 
emphasised as those with the best prerequisites to live up to the goals of extended 
working life (for example see Lain and Loretto 2016). The political ambitions of 
connecting retirement age to life expectancy are, thus, based on a form of privileged 
ageing and turn this into a rhetorical and political norm. It relates to what has also 
been noted in national documents, for example, in Swedish policies aimed towards 
extended working life where the policies are adapted to those who are willing and 
able to continue working later in life (Krekula et al. 2017). Against this background, 
it comes as no surprise that comprehensive research has shown that an extended 
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working life does not come in ‘one size fits all’, but rather creates inequality among 
groups of older people (for example Lain et al. 2019). Consequences in the form 
of precarious conditions for groups of older people and greater inequality between 
older people are instead a result of the starting points of the document in question, 
where the privileged older people constitute the intended target group of the policy 
actors. 

The formulation of retirement ages has effects far beyond a secure income when 
leaving working life. Arza and Kohli (2008) have argued that they also regulate 
labour markets by facilitating an ordered transition out of employment and enable 
employers to manage their work force by offering instruments for the shedding or 
replacement of workers. It also contributes to biographical planning by creating a 
predictable sequence and timing between work and retirement, and provides workers 
with a legitimate claim to compensation for their “lifelong” work and thus with a 
stake in the moral economy of work societies. Our discussion above illustrates that 
retirement ages, in both rhetoric and practice, also construct social categorizations 
such as homogenous older workers and which has the effect of privileging some 
older adults over others. 


Individualization of Responsibility and Risk 


The assumption of ahomogenized group of older people as the basis for changing both 
pension systems and retirement behaviour analysed in the previous section feeds into 
the more general processes of individualization characteristic of neo-liberal societal 
change. The policy target for these economic and political changes at the macro 
level is the individual adult worker (Lewis 2002, 2007), sometimes characterized 
as young or old but rarely acknowledged as gendered, raced, classed or abled. This 
individual is an idealized economic free agent shorn of their individual biographies 
and social connections (Krekula and Vickerstaff 2017:31). An idealized economic 
agent based on a ‘masculinized occupational life course’ (Grady 2015). Welfare state 
retrenchment has progressively led to the framing of policy as enabling individual 
‘choices’ and ‘freedoms’ and demanding individual responsibility, what Rubery has 
characterized as the neo-liberal project to *deregulate, decollectivize and depoliticize 
the employment relationship' (2015:633). Policies aimed at encouraging people to 
work for longer are a mixture of permissive such as age discrimination legislation 
and the ending of mandatory retirement ages and involuntary such as state pension 
age rises. The former are lauded as extending individual rights, freeing people from 
the tyranny of being forced to stop working simply because they reach a certain 
age. They can also be seen as disrupting biographical planning as individuals now 
are expected to decide when to retire: it is less likely to happen automatically on 
reaching a given age. 

In the field of pensions, the move from Defined Benefit to Defined Contribution 
schemes shifts the risks to individuals who are now more responsible for managing 
their own savings and retirement transitions and their own risks (Vickerstaff and Cox 
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2005). Another aspect of this discourse is the moral undertow of the imperative for 
active ageing (and active saving) that we should all be keeping fit and active, able to 
work and economically productive rather than becoming a drain on public resources 
(Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017; Moulaert and Biggs 2013). This narrative of individual 
responsibility replaces an earlier sense of moral economy in which the reproduction 
of labour meant that the young and old had privileged positions in society based on 
their future and past contributions. Macnicol (2015:21) goes further: “A central tenet 
of neoliberalism is that old age should not be a specially protected stage of life.... 
Older people should therefore be forced to work later in life". 

This neoliberal discourse of helping individuals to help themselves neglects the 
realities of profound structural inequalities of opportunity and outcome between peo- 
ple. In addition, reliance on the undifferentiated and homogenized category of ‘older 
worker' discussed above masks the heterogeneity of the older working population 
and the substantial inequalities that exist within age cohorts. Bal and Jansen have 
argued that heterogeneity increases with age; they argue that variability within an 
older age group increases with the accumulation of life experiences leading to an 
amplification of differences (2015:131). 

Understanding the desirability or feasibility of extending working lives therefore 
requires a differentiated picture of the older population, their work histories, health, 
family circumstances and locations. It is well understood, though often ignored in 
public policy, that women and men typically have different work histories. Women 
are more likely to have breaks in their work histories for child and other care respon- 
sibilities, they are concentrated in certain fields of employment such as the public 
sector, health and education and are subject to persistent patterns of discrimination 
in access to work and promotion all of which result in gender pay gaps which trans- 
late into gender pension gaps (for the extent of these see European Commission 
2018:68—78). The productivist slant of neo-liberal policies also neglects the relation- 
ship between paid work and unpaid work, denying the necessary interrelationship 
between employment and household labour, caring, volunteering and community 
work of various sorts. 

The idealized adult worker (unencumbered by caring responsibilities) is also 
expected to be fit and healthy and to keep themselves such, whilst research demon- 
strates clear social and class gradients in health with members of lower social classes 
much more likely to suffer from limiting health conditions at earlier ages than those 
in higher social classes as discussed above (Marmot 2010). It is well documented 
that health is a major factor in people's withdrawal from the labour market before 
state pension ages and hence the imperative to work for longer may simply not be 
available to those suffering from chronic health conditions in their fifties and early 
sixties (Carr et al. 2018). Much public policy on the desirability of working for longer 
stresses the health benefits of continuing to work and staying active for both physical 
and mental health. Whilst possibly true for those enjoying their work and able to do 
it, there are significant numbers of people who may be damaged by continuing to 
work: those in physically arduous areas of work or under considerable stress who 
may already be soldiering on with existing health conditions that could be worsened 
by staying in work (Lain et al. in press). 
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Health is not the only factor which differentiates the experiences and opportunities 
of the older population. Class differences in employment prospects are felt throughout 
the life-course and the impact of disadvantage may start early, back in childhood. 
Recent studies in the UK using the longitudinal 1958 Birth Cohort study demonstrate 
the role of childhood experiences of social disadvantage and mental health issues in 
shaping labour force participation and early labour market exit among older adults 
(Fahy et al. 2017; Clark et al. 2017). Hence the 'choice' to carrying on working in 
your sixties and beyond may well have been compromised much earlier in life. 

We have made the argument that policy frames older people as all the same 
and therefore recommends solutions to the ‘problem’ of the ageing population that 
disadvantage certain groups and are likely to lead to widening inequalities amongst 
those in retirement. It is important to also consider how policies are implemented and 
along with the individualization of responsibility that many policy changes imply 
the trend in policy towards extending working lives has put greater emphasis on 
employers to deliver longer working lives; it is to this we turn now. 


Who Wants to Employ Older Workers? 


So far we have discussed the macro level policy changes and the impacts at the 
individual level but this is to neglect a key aspect of extending working lives—the 
meso level of work organisations. Macnicol (2015) amongst others (see Vickerstaff 
et al. 2003) have made the point that it is ultimately employers who will extend 
workers lives, either by retaining them into later age or by being more willing than 
hitherto to recruit at older ages. 

In countries such as the US with little employment protection and a weak welfare 
state safety net the role of employers in delivering extended work careers is key 
(OECD 2018:14). In many of the countries covered in this volume we have seen a 
retrenchment in welfare policy, making it more difficult to take disability pension 
routes out of the labour market. This along with other policy changes, such as the 
ending of mandatory retirement ages and rising ages for state pension entitlement 
have the effect of further putting the onus on employers to deliver extended working 
lives, for example by offering new later career options; supporting flexible or partial 
retirement and considering and facilitating job redesign (Phillipson et al. 2018). 

We are seeing a rise in the numbers of older people in the labour market in many 
countries but evidence suggests that this is mainly the result of people staying in 
employment longer, that is through retention rather than unemployed older workers 
coming back into work (see Lain and Loretto 2016). As Martin (2018:18) put it: 


The bad news is that the increase in older worker employment rates was not driven by an 
increased willingness on the part of employers to hire older workers as their share ofthe labour 
force has increased. Instead, in virtually every country, the rise in older worker employment 
reflected an increase in their retention rate within firms, i.e. older workers staying on longer 
with the same firm. The bulk of OECD countries did not record an increase in the hiring rate 
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for older workers over the past two decades. Thus, it seems that there are still large barriers 
against hiring older workers. 


Despite legislation against age discrimination in many countries there is still 
widespread ageism in the labour market and a preference for hiring prime age or 
‘ideal workers’ (Karpinska et al. 2011; Kulik et al. 2016). Ageism takes place in 
different areas of the workplace: Older workers are not being considered for job 
interviews (Furunes and Mykletun 2010); long term unemployment increasing from 
age 45 (Statistics Sweden 2017); they experience less wage increase (Brooke 2003); 
they receive less training and development and are passed over for promotion (Taylor 
and Walker 1998; Duncan and Loretto 2004; Krekula 2018) and they are disregarded 
when it comes to training for new technology (Furunes et al. 2006). Studies show 
that ageism is related to intentions to resign or retire (Bennington 2001; Hofstetter 
and Cohen 2014; Schermuly et al. 2014; von Hippel et al. 2013), and that it consti- 
tutes a risk for long-term sickness and contributes to work disengagement (Volpone 
and Avery 2013). This indicates that the possibility and willingness to extend their 
working life is limited due to ageism in work organisations. It also indicates that 
those older workers that lack the option to leave risk being locked in ageistic work 
organisations, with the above-mentioned consequences. 


Final Remarks 


The homogenized older worker, that is both the rhetorical corner-stone and the tar- 
get of extending working lives, and the ‘ideal worker’ sought after by employers 
and embodied in much social policy are in themselves manifestations of deeply 
entrenched discriminatory views and practices. They privilege the healthy, fit and 
available for work rendering those with caring responsibilities, health or ability issues 
either invisible, neglected or at worst morally culpable. The extending working lives 
agenda by taking the privileged and male life course as the norm neglects the his- 
tories of current older workers and their many and various paths to retirement. This 
is most clearly exemplified by the reliance on a fictional account of increasing life 
expectancy that fails to acknowledge either differences within age cohorts or the 
very real significance of healthy life expectancy. Linking state retirement age to an 
aggregate measure of life expectancy is likely to do increasing damage to already 
disadvantaged groups. 

Extended working life policies are, as discussed above, designed for the priv- 
ileged older people, for ‘those who are able and willing’ to work longer (Krekula 
et al. 2017). For those who lack the prerequisites to extend their working life, the two- 
sided rhetoric of freedom combined with responsibility portrays this as a personal 
problem and failure. From this perspective, policies towards extended working life 
do not appear as something which takes place in a vacuum. Rather, extended working 
life leads to an individualization of the risks of working life and can therefore be 
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understood as processes which contribute towards a normalization of the precariza- 
tion in society at large. Lorey (2015) discusses these processes of individualised risk 
using the concept of governmental precarisation and claims that neoliberal governing 
proceeds primarily through social insecurity and that precarisation is therefore the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Finally, let us reflect on the above in relation to the debate on extended working 
life which is held at a national level. The country chapters illustrate that the routes in 
the direction towards extended working lives have been somewhat different and that 
they had different points in time. Together they illustrate, however, that it is about a 
top-down process where the increasing proportion of older people engendering fears 
about rising pension costs have been used as a starting point to change the pension 
system and raise retirement ages. The country chapters also show that this has taken 
place by, for example, synchronising women’s and men’s retirement ages where these 
have differed and by recurrently connecting retirement ages to life expectancies. 
These processes follow, throughout, the arguments which can also be found in the 
European Commission’s White paper (2012 and later report 2018). This illustrates 
how basic assumptions of extended working life have circulated from European 
policy into national policy and practice (Ahmed 2007, 2012), and that constructions 
of homogenous life expectancies and notions of gender equality have been central in 
these processes. Together, this shows that the processes leading towards extending 
working lives are about a globally spread implementation of an economically based 
political project. This correlates to what has previously been pointed out—that the 
urge to extended working lives is not based on a social movement, unlike the project 
to increase women’s labour force participation which in many countries has been 
the subject of feminist struggle (Krekula and Vickerstaff 2017). It also indicates that 
pension systems which were previously aimed at increasing welfare, nowadays, are 
widely regarded as a tool to strengthen national economies. 

Even though there are exceptions (see e.g. chapters from Croatia and Switzerland 
in this volume on how the implementation of a new pension model is met by protests 
in Croatia and how attempts to change full retirement ages have been rejected by 
Swiss voters), the country chapters show that these fundamental changes to the 
pension systems have been met by a fairly limited debate. To the extent that political 
and social resistance has formed against raised retirement ages and changed pension 
systems, this in many countries is based on activities within trade union organisations, 
together with a political left and feminist organisations (see e.g. chapters from the 
Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland in this volume). 

The limited debate is remarkable in the light of the comprehensive shift in the 
view on welfare and intergenerational solidarity found herein, where previous ambi- 
tions of protecting and enhancing rights have shifted towards a focus on individ- 
ual responsibility (Lewis and Giuillari 2005; Krekula et al. 2017). The absence of 
a more comprehensive debate and social resistance can be seen as an expression 
of the advancement and dominance of mainstream economic discourse, which is 
recurrently captured in descriptions of contemporary societies as characterised by 
neo-liberal ideals and financial capitalism where economic values are prioritised (see 
e.g. Harvey 2006; Hudson 2012; Macnicol 2015). More specifically, we also see a 
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neoliberal view that we cannot afford ageing, and that an ageing population is seen 
as an economic burden rather than as an opportunity and as a result of health, social 
and democratic development. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
Data Issues and Indicators ше 


Tindara Addabbo, Michaela Gstrein and Renata Siemienska 


Abstract This chapter documents a variety of national and cross national quan- 
titative data sets and indicators for people aged 50 and over, which also include 
gender-sensitive measures and/or indicators for health and socio-economic wellbe- 
ing. Special attention is given to longitudinal data sets with indicators on relevant life- 
course events covering child care activities, workforce participation and employment 
history. We give illustrative examples of some indicators and data sets as they pertain 
to issues associated to the duration of working lives. The context for this exploration 
of data sets starts with the definition across European countries of extended working 
life, which relates to institutional factors, norms, attitudes and status of labour mar- 
kets and their implications for wellbeing in later life, accounting for gender issues 
where possible. 


Keywords Gender · Extended working life · Indicators * Drivers/barriers for 
work • Poverty • Values 


Introduction 


In the face of population ageing, sustainable budgets and relatively early retirement in 
at least some European countries, extending the working lives of both men and women 
has become one of the main EU policy targets (European Commission 2012: 9). How- 
ever, longer working lives are shaped both by gender and health status, underscoring 
the importance of investigating the possible effects of gender- and health-related 
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issues on actual decisions to extend work. The issues are further complicated by 
non-standard definitions of extended working life in different country-contexts. This 
relates to nation-specific institutional factors, norms, attitudes and status of labour 
markets, each having varied implications on later life health, work and wellbeing from 
the perspective of similarities and differences in women’s and men’s experiences. 

Which impact factors might be relevant? Besides differences in labour market 
activity, retirement options and traditional retirement patterns, ‘complexity in retire- 
ment also derives from the fact that distinct social groups may undergo different 
processes and, hence, display varied retirement behaviour. For example, women at 
higher working age typically have different kinds of jobs and often lower income 
than men of the same age, they work substantially more often part-time, have differ- 
ent roles in private life, and in most countries leave work at a younger age than men. 
In consequence, decisions about retirement may be assumed to involve a varied set 
of criteria and follow different decision-making processes among women and men, 
which also needs to be reflected in research’ (Hasselhorn and Apt 2015: 22). 

The scientific work in Working Group 3 (WG3) of COST action IS1409 thus 
revolved around data that could elucidate the health and gender implications of 
extended work. The goal of the COST Action was to advance scientific knowledge 
about gendered impacts of extended working life on the health and economic well- 
being of older workers in Europe and to support evidence-based gender-sensitive 
future policy. The tasks of WG3 were (1) to identify and map national and inter- 
national data sets for people aged 50 and over; (2) to investigate the availability of 
appropriate gender-sensitive measures and indicators; and, (3) to discuss the possible 
development of novel measures through creative use of existing data, by answering 
the following questions: 


e What data sources are available? 
e What indicators are available? 
e Should new indicators be developed to enable gender analysis etc.? 


Data Sets and Indicators—An Overview 


What data sources are available? An overview of relevant quantitative data sets and 
indicators on people aged 50 with gender-sensitive measures and indicators for health 
and socio-economic wellbeing is shown in Table 3.1. 

WG3 developed a grid with information on available data sets, summarising the 
geographical spread and population covered and the type of data collected (quan- 
titative/qualitative) as well as brief information on content. Surveying the datasets 
for relevant information, the grid shows datasets with varying breadth of coverage 
of gender specific indicators, psychological and physical health indicators, and life 
course indicators. Other technical information was also gathered, such as year(s) of 
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data collection, number of waves and participants, statistical representativeness and 
access. 

The following data sets (listed in terms of acronyms, for more information refer 
to Table 3.1) were investigated: SHARE, EU SILC, STREAM, TILDA, DEAS, 
EQLS, EWCS, HWR, ESWT, LFS, ECHP, NKPS, Country HR+SL, ALSA, ELSA, 
IT_SI, IT-Health, ECS, GGP, VOW/QFT, ELES, JPI, LIDA, VOW/QFT, ELES, JPI, 
GENTRANS, NoWork, IGDC, EUROMOD, EHIS, EHSIS/EDSIM, LFS ad hoc 
module 2011, AES, AAI, M65+, LIS, g2ageing, i.bus, Equal opportunities in the 
labour market for people aged 50+, French National Employment Survey, Enquéte 
Emploi. 

In addition to the specific data sets WG3 reviewed, there are widely available 
country and group indicators in Eurostat or the OECD databases. Various publica- 
tions include lists or links to other data collections, with, for example, g2ageing 
offering harmonised survey data for worldwide comparison (i.e. the USA, Mexico, 
England, 20+ European Countries and Israel, Costa Rica, South Korea, Japan, Ire- 
land, China and India). Special attention is devoted to longitudinal data sets reporting 
indicators on relevant lifecourse events ranging from childcare activities to workforce 
participation and employment history. 

What factors influence extended working life? The 2015 final report of the EU 
Joint Program Initiative, ^More Years Better Lives" via the "Extended Working Life 
and its Interaction with Health, Wellbeing and Beyond" initiative (Hasselhorn and 
Apt 2015) characterizes retirement as a (long-term) process determined by interac- 
tions across multiple life domains. The report offers a chart, shown below in Fig. 3.1, 
which summarises various influences on peoples' retirement decisions. To reflect 
this COST action's specific focus on gender and health, two additional boxes—life- 
course events and gender—have been included. The health box in the original chart 
has also been highlighted to indicate the expanded focus of WG3. 
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Fig. 3.1 Factors impacting on extended working life or the retirement decision. Source Authors’ 
own additions (highlighted) or emphasized to Hasselhorn and Apt (2015: 24), Fig. 2 
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Besides different labour market activity, retirement options and traditional retire- 
ment patterns, ‘complexity in retirement also derives from the fact that distinct 
social groups may undergo different processes and, hence, display varied retirement 
behaviour. For example, women at higher working age typically have different kinds 
of jobs and often lower income than men of the same age, they work substantially 
more often part-time, have different roles in private life, and in most countries leave 
work at a younger age than men. In consequence, decisions about retirement may 
be assumed to involve a varied set of criteria and follow different decision-making 
processes among women and men, which also needs to be reflected in research’ 
(Hasselhorn and Apt 2015: 22). 

With population ageing used as the rationale to pursue a policy goal to extend 
working life, the role of gender and health as drivers of, or barriers to, extended 
working life are important factors to take into account. The collection of mostly 
quantitative data sets (see the grid provided in Table 3.1) offers information on the 
coverage of three relevant topics in each of the listed data sets: 


e gender specific indicators 
e psychological and physical health 
e information on most relevant events (lifecourse). 


For gender specific indicators, information and variables in many data sets could 
be relevant for gender sensitive analyses. Indicators in the data sets WG3 reviewed 
cover arange of variables, from data on household composition/information/children, 
to work engagement, care obligations, time spent on care and household activities, 
work life balance, quality of life, working conditions, sharing of resources, satisfac- 
tion with time use, family and social networks, subjective wellbeing, flexible work 
practices, retirement planning, decision making (e.g. care, spending), norms regard- 
ing (child) care, reasons for working part-time or un/under-employment, unpaid 
(domestic and care) work and effort, paid care work, grandparental childcare, work 
force participation, educational attainments. Obviously, not all data sets contain every 
variable needed to support gendered analyses. Some data sets also offer a summary 
of basic statistics: demographic, geographic, social, economic, health, and education 
characteristics or employment key figures by gender. From a gender perspective, an 
important gap remains to be filled by a joint collection of data on unpaid care and 
housework, matched with income and paid work data. There are only a few sources 
of data that collect these two items amongst them EU-SILC 2010 survey for 25 EU 
Member States (all except Ireland and Cyprus) within the intra-household sharing 
of resources ad hoc module matched with the income and wealth variables collected 
each year, HWR for New Zealand, GGP for Belgium and ELES for Spain. Such an 
integrated data set could allow researchers to analyse the implications of extended 
working life on care work and on time allocation by gender, as well as care pro- 
vided to grandchildren and to dependent relatives not living in the household. Wider 
availability of gender sensitive data would support evaluations of the effort and costs 
of care provision and the interaction with extended working life and new work-life 
balance needs. 
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Concerning psychological and physical health, data sets offer widely differing 
variables. Some focus mainly on objective measures, while others rely more on sub- 
jective perceptions. The data sets listed in Table 3.1 cover various aspects of physi- 
cal health, cognitive function, behavioural risks, mental health and health care. The 
variables cover a gamut of topics, from self-assessed health including health status, 
chronic illness or condition and limitation in activities because of health problems; to 
personal feelings and perceptions of one’s situation (at work, in society, etc.), work 
life balance or pressure felt; current personal mobility and physical restrictions, and 
psychological wellbeing (within a set of wellbeing indicators). Other conceptual cat- 
egories explored in at least some datasets include satisfaction with life, prevalence of 
diseases (physical and mental); health lifestyles; cognitive functioning assessment 
for older age groups; certified disabilities and type; participation/access to various 
life domains (work, education, internet, etc.), independent living; physical safety; 
share of healthy life expectancy; social connectedness; physical exercise, and mental 
wellbeing. 

Information on relevant lifecourse events is found only in some data sets (like 
ELES, SHARE, NKPS, ELSA, HWR, STREAM, TILDA, DEAS), despite the anal- 
ysis of lifecourse events being such an important precursor to understanding choices 
and barriers associated with extended working life. While some events can be recon- 
structed from existing household data and/or work-related information (e.g. house- 
hold size, number of children, part-time work, numbers of hours at work, etc.), 
others need to be explicitly asked to be available for the analysis (e.g. information 
on past impact factors, upcoming obligations or future plans related to retirement, 
etc.). Variables in the longitudinal data sets typically cover retrospective information 
on life-course events, including childhood, workforce participation and employment 
history, work quality, housing, health and disability, SES, education, discrimina- 
tion and major life events. Other relevant indicators show the prevalence of unpaid 
caring and its effect on work/earnings, marital and work histories, timing of child- 
births, economic and educational activity, long and short term absence from work 
for health reasons, obstacles to finding employment/a job, unemployment, and infor- 
mation on other individuals in the household, partnership and children, to name only 
a few. Social participation, effort and reward, employment details, job character- 
istics, professional career, earnings, occupational pension contributions or receipts, 
pre-retirement working conditions, motivation for life decisions, and retirement deci- 
sions appear in some longitudinal data sets. They also sometimes cover poverty, living 
arrangements, taxes and benefits, inequality, nationality/migration background, par- 
ticipation in educational programmes. For example, SHARELIFE (3rd module of 
2008/9 and 7th module of 2017) is based on lifecourse analyses. 

Given that health and employment are closely interrelated, keeping people healthy 
for longer (as well as offering good employment conditions) can increase or extend 
their labour market participation. The reduction of premature mortality (World Health 
Organization 2018) due to unnecessary risk factors and contra-productive individual 
behaviour is an overall goal taken up in the latest joint OECD/EU (2018) Health at 
a Glance report on the State of Health in the EU cycle. What is the actual labour 
market outcome, especially for the older age group? As found in a comparison of 
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14 European countries in OECD/EU (2016), the prevalence of one or more chronic 
diseases (such as cardiovascular diseases, diabetes, cancer, musculoskeletal diseases 
and mental health conditions) and behavioural risk factors (obesity, heavy smoking, 
heavy alcohol drinking) reduces the likelihood of employment of 50-59 year-olds. 
Women appear to be more affected on all measures than men. As the OECD/EU 
report points out, chronic diseases and behavioural risk factors also lead to lower 
productivity, fewer hours worked and lower wages (OECD/EU 2016: 25 ff). In addi- 
tion, people with chronic diseases are more likely to become disabled, unemployed 
or to take-up early retirement schemes. 

The European Quality of Life Survey (Eurofound 2017) allows to detect the effects 
of care on the likelihood of being employed by age, gender and country, showing 
an increasing number of carers that, due the extended working age, are in paid work 
and an increase in work-life balance stress indicators. 


Applications 


In this section WG3 provides analytic applications using selected indicators and data 
sets to issues connected to the duration of working life and to the impact of different 
employment statuses on wellbeing. 


The Impact of Different Working Conditions on Income 
Poverty and Material Deprivation by Age 


The EU-Statistics on Income and Living Conditions (EU-SILC) contains a wide set 
of indicators on household socioeconomic conditions that can be used to analyse the 
impact of different dimensions of wellbeing by age group and according to working 
conditions. In this application, we demonstrate that EU SILC data, with special 
reference to a country, can be used to analyse to what extent employment status 
protects against the risk of income poverty and material deprivation by gender and 
age group. 

For this analysis, the poverty line is defined as 60% of the median equivalent 
disposable income calculated using the OECD modified equivalence scale. We use 
the Eurostat material deprivation definition according to which a household is mate- 
rially deprived if it is not able to afford at least three of the following needs: one 
week holiday a year; keeping the house warm; handling unforeseen expenses; pay- 
ing the mortgage, bills, deferred payments; protein intake; washing machine; colour 
television; car; telephone. 

In Table 3.2, we show the results, in terms of average marginal effects of each 
variable included in the model, of the impact on the probability of being income poor 
of different variables including the type of job by estimating a probit model with IT 
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Table 3.2 Probability of 


A inal effect 
being income poor by age > 98 87585 


group 20-49 50-64 65-74 
Age —0.00179 —0.00436* —0.00516 
(—1.61) (—2.30) (—1.04) 
Female 0.0317* 0.0399* —0.0549 
(1.97) (2.27) (—1.62) 
Single 0.00721 0.0683" 0.0714** 
(0.39) (3.69) (2.91) 
With 0.0191 (1.17) | 0.0372" 0.0882 (1.90) 
children (2.10) 
Secondary —0.0884" —0.0897"" | 0.0568 (1.69) 
(—2.01) (—3.32) 
High school | —0.177^" —0.134** 0.0273 (0.78) 
(—4.07) (—4.96) 
Tertiary –0.247 7 –0.227 “7 —0.0188 
(—5.48) (—6.55) (—0.37) 
Part-time 0.0438 (1.38) | 0.0785* —0.0427 
(2.27) (—1.28) 
Full-time —0.0224 0.0157 (0.35) | 0.152“ 
temporary (—0.59) (2.84) 
Full-time —0.141** —0.0778* —0.0704 
permanent (—4.24) (—2.12) (—1.49) 
Self 0.0113 (0.36) | 0.0703* —0.0480 
employed (1.97) (—1.48) 
Chronic ill —0.0331 0.0108 (0.62) | —0.0300 
(—1.66) (—0.96) 
South 0.147^* 0.146^* 0.0755** 
(11.47) (9.56) (2.84) 
Pseudo R? 0.183 0.191 0.432 
N of 4652 3644 305 
observations 
t statistics In parentheses 


Жжжж 


“p < 0.05, p < 0.01, “**р < 0.001 
Source Authors’ analysis, IT SILC 2015 data 


SILC 2015 data. Marginal effects refer to three different models estimated according 
to the age group of the reference person in the household, and compare the results 
obtained. As shown in Table 3.2, being a woman increases the probability of income 
poverty by 3% points both for 20—49 and 50-64 age groups, while living alone 
increases the probability of being income poor for people in age groups 65—74 and 
50-64 by 7% points. Being employed part-time or being self-employed increases the 
risk of income poverty in the 50—64 age group (by 8% points for part-timers and 7% 
points for full-timers), while being employed as permanent full-time significantly 
reduces the probability of being income poor for 20-49 (by 14% points) and for 
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50-64 (by 8% points). Working full-time as a temporary employee increases by 15% 


points the probability of being income poor in the 65—74 age group. 


We next analysed the 50—64 years old group, to understand how the same employ- 
ment status differently affects the probability of being income poor or materially 
deprived by gender (Table 3.3). In this age group, working part-time is found to 
increase (with respect to other employment statuses) the risk of income poverty only 
for women by 17% points, while working full-time on a permanent contract is found 
to reduce the risk of income poverty only for men (by 9% points). Turning to material 
deprivation, men with a full-time temporary contract are more exposed to the risk 
of being materially deprived; their probability of material deprivation increases by 
12% points if employed full-time with a temporary contract. 


Table 3.3 Income poverty and material deprivation by гепдег—50–64 age group 


Average marginal effects 


Poverty Material Deprivation 
Women Men Women Men 
Age —0.00128 —0.00512* 0.00539 (1.44) | —0.000892 
(—0.31) (—2.47) (—0.39) 
Single 0.0670" (2.16) | 0.0624** (2.61) | —0.0125 0.0351 (1.38) 
(—0.43) 
With children —0.0453 0.0447* (2.24) | 0.00202(0.05) | —0.00689 
(—1.02) (—0.32) 
Secondary —0.127* —0.0793“* 0.00148 (0.03) | —0.119** 
(—2.02) (—2.69) (—3.64) 
High school 0.116 (—1.93) 0.138 (—4.61) 0.0935 —0.192*** 
(—1.63) (—5.95) 
Tertiary —0.226""" —0.221°"" —0.164"" —0.260""" 
(—3.43) (—5.29) (—2.76) (—6.47) 
Part-time 0.166* (2.45) 0.0458 (1.16) 0.0775 (1.24) 0.0313 (0.68) 
Full-time 0.0891 (0.95) 0.00165 (0.03) | 0.105 (1.09) 0.125" (2.21) 
temporary 
Full-time —0.0102 —0.0947* —0.0930 —0.00372 
permanent (—0.14) (—2.34) (—1.35) (—0.08) 
Self-employed | 0.0884 (1.33) 0.0591 (1.50) —0.0950 0.00165 (0.04) 
(—1.74) 
Chronic ill —0.0302 0.0256 (1.32) 0.0789" (2.62) | 0.0607" (3.07) 
(—0.83) 
South 0.130" (4.12) | 0.148“ (8.40) | 0.201" (8.04) | 0.150" (8.35) 
Pseudo R? 0.181 0.204 0.241 0.139 
Observations 860 2784 860 2784 


t statistics 


In parentheses 


“p< 0.05, "p < 0.01, “р < 0.001 
Source Authors' analysis, IT SILC 2015 data 
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Attitudes Towards Extended Working Life Across European 
Countries 


The World Values Survey (WVS 2012) is a global research project that explores 
people’s values and beliefs, their stability or change over time and their impact on 
social and political development of societies in different countries of the world. WVS 
began in 1981 and quickly became one of the most widely-used and authoritative 
cross-national and time-series surveys. 

The general purpose of the WVS is to promote the advancement of social sciences. 
The WVS is the largest non-commercial, cross-national, time series investigation of 
human beliefs and values ever executed, currently including interviews with almost 
400,000 respondents. Moreover, the WVS is the only academic study covering a 
full range of global variations, from very poor to very rich countries, in all of the 
world’s major cultural zones. WVS shows pervasive changes in what people want 
out of life and what they believe. In order to monitor these changes, the EVS/WVS 
has executed seven waves of surveys from 1981. 

The survey seeks to use the most rigorous, high-quality research designs in each 
country. The WVS consists of nationally representative surveys conducted in almost 
100 countries using a common questionnaire. Representative national samples of 
each country are interviewed, using a standardised questionnaire that measures sup- 
port for democracy, tolerance to foreigners and ethnic minorities, support for gender 
equality, the role of religion and changing levels of religiosity, the impact of glob- 
alisation, attitudes toward the environment, work, family, politics, national identity, 
culture, diversity, insecurity, subjective wellbeing, among others (WVS). 

Using this source of data, we have analysed how stereotypes and discrimination 
arise toward people aged over 70. Attitudes toward people over 70 as potential labour 
force workers, as well as stereotypes and discrimination in countries with differing 
social welfare regimes, cultures, demographic and economic situations are analysed 
together with individual characteristics (gender, age, education, life satisfaction) and 
a broader system of values affecting the different attitudes alongside stereotypes and 
discrimination. In other words, individual characteristics and contextual variables are 
included in analyses of situations in selected European and non-European countries. 
Table 3.4 shows basic differences in attitudes towards older people in compared 
countries. 


An analysis of gender and health as drivers or barriers of extended working life 
for the older age groups in Europe (European Quality of Life Survey). 

Based on above described drivers and barriers to extended working life (e.g. Has- 
selhorn and Apt 2015), the idea of this research was to test the impact of various 
personal factors on work in later life and to quantify some main drivers and barriers to 
extended working life for the older age groups in Europe. It should be mentioned that 
the focus was not on social framework conditions—which admittedly are different 
in different EU countries—but on personal characteristics of potential workers in the 
older age group. The main aim was to determine and quantify the overall effect of 
gender and health on work (likelihood) in older age groups. 
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Table 3.4 Summary: Differences in attitudes toward older people in selected countries 


Perceived social position: 
people in their 70s 


The lowest 
acceptance/opinion 


Above 50% of population: 
Estonia, Poland, Romania, 
Sweden, Ukraine 


The highest 
acceptance/opinion 


Above 30% of population: 
Cyprus, Germany, USA 


People over 70: are seen as 
friendly 


People over 70: are seen as 
competent 


Above 15% of population: 
Belarus, Estonia, Poland, 
Spain, Ukraine 


Above 25% of population: 
Estonia, Poland, Romania, 
Slovenia, Spain, USA 


Above 60% of population: 
Cyprus, Germany, 
Netherlands, Romania, 
Slovenia, USA 


Above 50% of population: 
Estonia, Germany, Sweden 


People over 70: viewed with 
respect 


Older people get more than 
their fair share from the 
government 


Below 10% of population: 
Estonia, Germany, Poland, 
Slovenia, Sweden, Ukraine 


Below 15% of population 
"the lowest disagreement": 
Sweden, USA 


Above 70% of population: 
Belarus, Cyprus, the 
Netherlands, Poland, 
Romania, Slovenia 


Above 90% of population 
“The highest disagreement": 
Estonia, Germany, Poland, 
Spain, Ukraine 


Companies that employ 
young people perform better 
than those that employ people 
of different age 


Is a 70-year old boss 
acceptable 


Below 45% of population 
"the lowest disagreement": 
Belarus, Cyprus, Romania, 
Ukraine 


Below 50% of population 
"the lowest acceptance": 
Belarus, Poland, Romania, 
Slovenia 


Above 75% of population 
“The highest disagreement": 
Estonia, Germany, 
NetherlandsPoland, Slovenia, 
Spain, Sweden, USA 


Above 45% of population 
“The highest acceptance": 
Germany, Spain, USA 


Is a 30-year old boss 
acceptable 


Above 15% of population 
"the lowest acceptance": 
Cyprus, Poland, Slovenia, 
Sweden, USA 


Source Author's own calculations from WVS data 


Above 65% of population 
“the highest acceptance": 
Belarus, Estonia, 
Netherlands, Romania, Spain, 
Ukraine 


The analysis relies on data from the 2011/12 European Quality of Life Survey 
(EQLS 2012) by the Dublin based European Foundation for the Improvement of 
Living and Working Conditions (Eurofound). The survey is undertaken every four 
years and covers a range of indicators, such as employment, income, education, 
housing, family, health and work-life balance. It also looks at subjective topics, such 
as people’s levels of happiness, how satisfied they are with their lives, and how they 
perceive the quality of their societies. 

The analysis focused on the probability of working in later life, with gender, 
health, education, family status and the size of the household of the respondent as 
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Table 3.5 Factors impacting on extended working life (EQLS, wave 3), logistic regression 


Probability of working = f (gender, health, education, family status, size of HH) 


Wave 3, 50-65 years | Std. error | Wave 3, 65+ years (п | Std. error 
(n = 9.871) = 8.966) 
Gender (0 m, 1 f) –0.367 7" 0.045 —0.449" 0.180 
Q42 in general, —0.594^^* 0.026 —0.526 0.097 
would you say your 
health is ... (increase 
means getting worse) 
Secondary 1.380 ^ 0.071 1.053" 0.281 
Tertiary 1.9947 0.084 1713" 0.297 
Married, partner —0.109 0.091 —0.395 0.331 
Separated 0.175 0.095 0.307 0.354 
Widowed –0.541 7" 0.111 —1.252"" 0.364 
Household size (incl. 0.174“ 0.027 0.200 0.136 
children) 
Constant —0.096 0.129 —3.356 " 0.495 
*p «0.05, "p < 0.01, "^p < 0.001 


Source Author's own calculation, EQLS data for EU28 


input factors. Table 3.5 shows some logistic regression results for the 50—65 and 65+ 
year old respondents. 

Table 3.5 shows the results of the regression, with statistically significant results 
highlighted in bold. For both age groups, as well as for the 35—49-year-old respon- 
dents (not shown here), lower self-reported health has a negative impact on all respon- 
dents’ probability to work—thus also in later life showing a higher effect for the 
50-65 age group, who are more likely not to return to paid employment. Education, 
and the type of job one holds, also play a role. Not unexpectedly, attaining higher 
than primary education has a positive effect on work, with tertiary education having a 
stronger influence than secondary education. Family status and household size mat- 
ter, in that they impact on available funds and finances needed. While being married 
does not have a statistically significant effect in these data, being separated has some 
effect in the 50-65 age group. Being widowed significantly reduces the likelihood of 
work for both older age groups. One explanation could be found in the existence of 
survivor benefits that reduce financial pressure, while social issues might also play 
a role, e.g. more (unpaid) engagement in the extended family. Household size was 
found to impact positively on work for the 50–65-уеаг olds, indicating that larger 
households might include younger (or older) family members and thus have larger 
financial needs. 
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Concluding Remarks 


WG3’s contribution to the COST Action on the one hand has been to identify a wide 
set of data sets (mainly quantitative, but also including some qualitative data) that 
can be used to investigate the implications of extended working life from a gender 
and health perspective. In this chapter, we show just three possible applications 
using three different data sets: EU SILC to analyse the impact of different working 
conditions on wellbeing by age group and by gender; WVS to detect attitudes towards 
people aged over 70, allowing a cross-national analysis; and EQLS to analyse how 
factors such as health and marital status affect extended working life. 

We refer in this chapter to indicators that can be constructed from existing data 
to measure different dimensions of wellbeing and their interaction with gender and 
extended working life. However, we want to point out that (more) gender-relevant 
variables (such as time devoted to unpaid care and housework) should be integrated 
into the existing reporting and surveys on income and working conditions to account 
for and monitor the interaction of extended working life with important sources of 
gender inequalities that are rooted in the current social reproduction gender structure. 
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Abstract Policy toolkits provide useful information and can be drawn upon as guid- 
ance in different stages of the policy-making process. This chapter reviews existing 
policy toolkits on employment and ageing, aiming to distil a conceptual categori- 
sation intended to inform research uptake strategies. As a basis, we develop a clear 
definition of policy toolkits and propose a typology of policy tools that consists of 
four types: (1) good practice, (2) social indicators, (3) programme evaluation and (4) 
forecasts, projections and simulations. We also describe the underlying relationship 
between research and policy-making, and provide a synthetic overview of toolkits 
available for ageing-related issues in the area of employment and pensions. We con- 
clude with the observation that effective policy toolkits hinge on the prior formulation 
of clear policy goals and that different policy goals may not always be congruent 
with each other or be simultaneously achieved. 
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Introduction 


This chapter gives an overview of policy toolkits focusing on ageing-related issues 
in the area of employment and pensions. The figurative notion of policy toolkit does 
not have a well-defined meaning. Intuitively, it refers to a set of items that aid in the 
development or assessment of policies. Given this ambiguity, it is beyond the scope 
of the current paper to examine all existing proposals for policy tools or toolkits. 
Instead, we will exclusively focus on analytical policy tools, which are used to 
assess the efficacy and efficiency of existing policies in the area of ageing. In other 
words, rather than attempting to provide a full inventory of the previous work in 
the field, this chapter explores the existing knowledge with the objective to identify 
pervasive practices regarding the link between research and policies. To this aim, it 
proposes a clearer definition of policy toolkits and a typology of policy tools, which is 
subsequently used to provide a synthetic overview of toolkits available in the broader 
field of ageing. Then we spell out the underlying conception of the relationship 
between research and policy-making that informs the analysis of specific policies. 
We also raise some critical questions regarding the public role of policy toolkits in 
the concluding section. 


What is a Policy Toolkit? 


Policy tools or toolkits are a common end product of any policy driven research. 
‘Policy toolkits’ are conceived here as comprehensive sets of recommendations for 
the setup or reform of policies that are based on insights gained from research. In 
other words, the primary objective of policy toolkits is to inform policy makers of 
the key parameters that need to be considered for specific policy decisions relevant 
to a particular issue. Toolkits (a) establish the existing evidence that is relevant to a 
given policy goal (e.g. extending working life), (b) lay out the potential solutions, 
(c) address their applicability across contexts and (d) assess their long-term impact. 

This initial conceptualisation is still markedly broad as the referenced tools and 
their finality can be conceived in a myriad of ways. An important distinction refers 
to whether the purpose of the tools is analytical or strategic. An analytical toolkit 
aims to identify which policies best achieve certain given objectives. By contrast, 
a strategic toolkit aims to influence the policy process in a particular way that has 
been established a priori. Informing and influencing policies is the main purpose of 
think tanks and many interest groups are similarly looking for ways to effectively 
advocate their political goals. For example, toolkits for civil society organisations in 
Africa have been released by both an alliance of NGOs and the UN Developmental 
Programme (Sonke Gender Justice Network 2013) as well as by the Catholic Church 
(CAFOD 2005). Additionally, more technical or implementation-oriented toolkits 
consisting of concrete guidelines exist that inform or instruct policy-makers con- 
cerned with reforming existing policy schemes or setting up new ones. An example 
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of an implementation-oriented toolkit is the Policy Toolkit for Strengthening Health 
Sector Reform published by the Latin American and Caribbean Regional Sector 
Reform Initiative (Scribner and Brinkerhoff 2000), a joint effort of the US Agency 
for International Development and other organisations, which primarily addresses 
government officials. Similarly, the OECD (2010) has produced a Consumer Policy 
Toolkit directed at policy makers, which reviews policy tools and gives guidelines 
on developing an adequate consumer policy. The present chapter focuses exclusively 
on analytical toolkits. 

The audiences of policy tools are not only politicians, policy makers and public 
administration, but also (other) social scientists as well as the interested public audi- 
ence in general: the tools are also used in the wider debate around the mentioned 
policy issues, and can serve the articulation of public opinions in democratic soci- 
eties. At the same time, it is the least complex tools that are more often used in wider 
debates as they lend themselves more readily to addressing general audiences. 


A Typology of Tools 


As a framework to map existing analytical policy tools, we propose the following 
typology: (1) good practice; (2) social indicators; (3) programme evaluation; (4) 
simulation and forecast. Table 4.1 gives an overview of the different tool types and 
their key properties. The order used here follows the degree of technical complexity. 

We speak of toolkits if various similar tools are provided as a package. For exam- 
ple, the OECD Employment Outlook periodically publishes a series of standardised 
labour market indicators (e.g. employment rate, long-term unemployment rate) bro- 
ken down by multiple variables (country, sex, age, etc.). Each report can thus be 
understood as a toolkit containing a set of tools. 

Each type of policy tool functions in a different way, given its distinct purpose, as 
we explain in more detail below. In addition, some of the strengths and weaknesses of 
each type of policy tool are also briefly discussed. Definitions and concrete examples 
of each type of policy toolkit are provided in Table 4.2. 


Table 4.1 Overview of types of policy tools 


Tool type Technical Mechanism Strength Weakness 
sophistication 
Good practice Low Imitation Simplicity Transferability 
Social indicators | Medium Quantification Comparability | Reductionism 
Programme High Experiment Specificity Costly 
evaluation implementation 
Forecast, High Statistical model | Flexibility Dependence on 
projection & assumptions 
simulation 


Source Own elaboration 
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Table 4.2 Definition and examples of policy tool kits 


Toolkit type Definition Examples 

Good practice | Identification of well-functioning * The EU Learning Programme (2012) 
policies through expert opinions and provides a Peer Review of Older 
public discourse establishing the quality Workers in Public Service 


The European Observatory of 
Working Life (EurWORK) provides 
case studies of companies as best 
practice examples, amongst others 
covering the issues of the "ageing 
workforce" and of “workers with care 
responsibilities" (Eurofound 2015) 
Care credits to accumulate pension 
entitlements for childcare (Duvvury 


of a certain policy 


et al. 2018) 
Social Use of clearly defined measures to * Old-age dependency ratio as part of 
indicators assess the outcomes that current policies the Europe 2020 Strategy indicators 
produce in specific societal domains, (Eurostat 2017) 


especially from a comparative Socialinequality indicators, e.g. 
perspective poverty rates; social spending as a 
percentage of GDP; deprivation 
indices; gender gap index (World 
Economic Forum 2017) 

Employment trends of older workers 
during the economic recession that 
coincides with policy reform aimed at 
supporting older workers (Eurofound 
2012) 


Programme Measurement of efficacy and efficiency * [mpact of automatic enrolment into 
evaluation of policy programmes, the sound tax-qualified defined-contribution 
accounting of budgets applying clear pension plans (Madrian and Shea 
financial concepts, or experimental 2001) 
research designs applied to examine the | * Retaining workers through 
causal effect of a given policy or public firm-provided training, including older 
intervention workers (Picchio and van Ours 2013) 
* Effects of Finnish pension reform on 
firms’ incentive to hiring older 
employees (Ilmakunnas and 
Ilmakunnas 2015) 
* STAR program, RCT increasing 
flexibility in the workplace (Moen 
et al. 2016) 
Forecasts, Based on statistical models, forecasts, * OECD Pensions at a Glance: 
projections projections and simulations infer from Simulated “Net pension wealth" per 
and simulation | observed policy outcomes and their country (OECD 2017) 
causes to potential future outcomes * Mortality forecasts by socioeconomic 
under clearly determined scenarios and characteristics (Spijker 2014) 


Ansah et al. (2015) compare 
projections up to year 2040 of persons 
aged 60—79 and aged 80+ with 
functional disability in Singapore with 
and without accounting for the 
changing educational composition of 
the Singaporean elderly 


certain ancillary conditions 
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Good Practice 


The most basic analytical tool consists of the identification of good practice policies. 
The status of ‘good practice’ is attained based on the positive assessment of a policy 
or practice, typically through expert opinions or public discourse. It is the simplest, 
yet possibly also the most powerful analytical tool. It emphasises the virtues of a par- 
ticular case that achieves good results, stressing the elements or defining features that 
are deemed responsible for its outstanding performance. The identification is usually 
based on predominantly qualitative analysis which employs interpretative research 
methods involving a case-oriented and context-sensitive perspective. Ultimately, this 
tool aims at imitation as the main implementation mechanism. 

However, this tool rests on the often problematic assumption that the model of 
“good practice’ can be simply copied partly or entirely to improve the functioning 
of other cases. Moreover, the acquisition of the status as ‘good practice’ is often 
based on merely anecdotal evidence. Lacking a systematic method for comparison, 
the outstanding position that is discursively assigned to certain pioneer cases, role 
models or prototypes, can be incidental. What practice is en vogue and counts as the 
‘best’ is partly subject to dynamics of herd mentality and groupthink. Not unlike the 
fashion cycle, perceptions of boom or bust can also change quickly as fresh empirical 
evidence becomes available. For example, the German model of publicly subsidised 
private pensions (Riester-Rente) were first considered a failure as uptake was slow 
initially, then deemed good practice during a number of years as participation rates 
rose at a healthy pace, and now seriously questioned again as projected benefit levels 
disappoint and administration costs turn out too high given the moderate average 
performance of funds (Hagen 2018). Therefore, it is important to maintain a critical 
distance and not place too much weight on the presumed superiority of a given 
practice over others before it has been put to a more rigorous test, e.g. through more 
technically refined policy tools such as social indicators or programme evaluation 
(which are described in detail below). 

There are two classes of ‘good practice’ that are relevant in the present context: 
(a) good practice in legislation and public welfare programmes on the one hand, and 
(b) good practice at the workplace level on the other. 

In the realm of legislation, a famous case of a ‘good practice’ is the switch to a 
non-financial or notional defined contribution system of pensions in Sweden, which 
is considered the first major pension reform in an advanced industrial society to react 
to the challenges posed by population ageing. By adjusting benefits according to 
average life expectancy and economic growth it offered a systematic solution that 
would ensure system sustainability (Glans 2008). Many international observers took 
note as the reform tackled a common problem many other countries were facing in 
a similar manner. The system was celebrated in the pension policy discourse and 
several of its components were adopted in other national pension reforms (see, e.g. 
Palmer 2000). As another example, in 2014 the German parliament passed legislation 
introducing a minimum wage, thereby ending a decade-long controversy in the coun- 
try on the subject. In the public debate on the issue, the presence of minimum wage 
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regulations in most other advanced economies was a powerful argument. In addition, 
a commission of trade union and business representatives evaluates the minimum 
wage every two years, which led to the recent increase from 8.50€ to 8.84€ per 
hour. Interestingly, by introducing the system of regular monitoring, stakeholders 
are building a body of evidence to influence further policy development. 

While both ‘good practices’ mentioned here are examples of large-scale systemic 
welfare state reforms, smaller pieces of legislation can also become ‘good practice’. 
For example, in the ‘employer toolkit’ for managers of older workers published by the 
UK Department for Work and Pensions (2016), it is recommended to limit exposure 
to night work for workers over 60 and increase rest periods (despite recognising that 
there exists no robust evidence that shift work has more adverse consequences for the 
wellbeing of older workers). An extensive report of good practice based on company 
case studies recommends work groups that are of mixed age (European Commission 
2006: 145). These are typical examples of good practice at the workplace level. 


Social Indicators 


Social indicators are '[e]asily identified features of a society which can be measured, 
which vary over time, and are taken as revealing some underlying aspect of social 
reality' (Scott and Marshall 2005: 61). They are clearly defined quantitative measures 
assessing the outcomes that current policies produce in specific societal domains. 
Social indicators are often established as time series to ease comparability and are 
used in all fields of policy. Examples for social indicators in the field of old age and 
work are the unemployment rate among 55—64 year-old persons, poverty rates among 
people of pension age, or average replacement rates offered by national pension 
schemes. 

An indicator usually consists of a single figure that contains the relevant informa- 
tion in a very condensed form. At the same time, there are often variations of one 
and the same indicator (e.g. poverty levels based on different poverty definitions). In 
some cases (such as poverty), these variations reflect a lack of agreement on which 
is the most appropriate measure of an underlying matter. Other indicators, by con- 
trast, are highly standardised and conventional (for example mortality rates). Social 
indicators are based on administrative data, censuses or large social surveys. They 
are particularly useful for comparing outcomes over time, between gender, age or 
social groups, between spatial units (such as cities, regions, countries) or between 
administrative units. Due to their condensed form, social indicators are very powerful 
and attractive tools which are easy to use and to disseminate. 

Still, as they are so condensed it is of paramount importance to understand the 
origin of an indicator, i.e. (the generation of) its data base and its mathematical 
derivation, in order to interpret it accurately. Their reductionism is thus also the 
weakness of social indicators, as they can be easily drawn upon or understood in 
oversimplifying or erroneous ways. Misinterpretations can arise, for example, if the 
content of what the indicator measures is misconceived, if trends are misread or if 
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variations across different subpopulations are not adequately shown. As a famous 
Churchill quote illustrates (‘I only believe in statistics that I doctored myself’), social 
indicators carry the risk of being instrumentalised in detrimental ways. 

Notably, not every quantitative measure relating to policy outcomes is a social 
indicator. Rather, social indicators are those measures which are seen as capturing 
a crucial aspect of policy outcomes, such as the distribution of resources, economic 
performance, etc. What kinds of measures become important and conventional as 
social indicators is the result of social processes, in particular the interaction of social 
sciences and policy practice, in the course of which the related measure becomes 
charged with meaning (see section “Good Practice" for further details). 

Nowadays, social indicators are widely used on different policy levels, be they 
local, regional, national, or international. Complex infrastructures producing and 
reporting social indicators have been established (at least) on national and interna- 
tional levels. International organisations like Eurostat, the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) or the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), use a multitude of social indicators for reports on various features of societies. 
While indicators are frequently compared between countries and over time, similar 
reporting systems often exist on national and regional levels. 


Programme Evaluation 


Programme evaluation refers to the measurement of the efficacy and efficiency of 
public policies or workplace practices. It focuses on comparing costs and benefits 
of a given programme, thus calculating the effectiveness and productivity of specific 
investments. This puts decision-makers in the public and private sector in the position 
to make informed choices about the efficient allocation of resources. To be capable of 
comparing inputs and outputs in an orderly manner, programme evaluation is based on 
the precise definition of the aims of the programme, the sound accounting of budgets 
and clear definitions of the applied financial concepts. Often, pre-defined 'perfor- 
mance indicators’ (which share many features of the social indicators described in 
the foregoing section) are used to measure outputs. 

The gold standard to measure the efficacy and efficiency of a policy programme or 
intervention consists of the application of an experimental research design. Simply 
comparing participants with non-participants or measuring the output of interest 
before and after participation in the programme may lead to flawed results because of 
possible confounding factors, selection effects and environmental influences. Rather, 
a rigorous impact assessment aims to find out whether a possible change in the target 
population has indeed been a direct consequence of the programme, or possibly 
would have happened anyway. The causal effect of the programme is identified by 
means of comparison with a counter-factual scenario in which the programme does 
not exist. Therefore, such programme evaluations characteristically involve closed 
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experiments with treatment and control groups (or sometimes natural experiments), | 
to examine the direct effects of a given policy reform or public intervention. To 
further illustrate this tool type, Text Box 4.1 provides an example of a US programme 
evaluation of an organisational redesign policy aimed at facilitating flexibility in the 
workplace. 

Programme evaluation can also be used for the appropriate fine-tuning of policy 
programmes, to check whether there are problems in their implementation (this also 
falls under the label of process evaluation), whether given programmes work better 
for certain subgroups of the population or segments of the economy, etc. Sometimes, 
rather than employing an experimental design, the evaluation of public policies is 
based on a dense narrative or process tracing of the policy and its success. In these 
instances, the boundary to ‘good practice’ tools (described above) is blurred as both 
approaches rely on "soft" methods for the measurement of performance. 

The strength of programme evaluations resides in their analytical power and espe- 
cially in the elegance of the experimental design. As it ideally produces clear-cut esti- 
mates of the causal impact of a programme, it is highly appealing to decision-makers 
who can convincingly demonstrate tangible results to stakeholders. The proven 
impact and cost-benefit relation of a particular programme may also serve as perfor- 
mance threshold for similar programmes, thereby providing validated measurement 
scales that allow benchmarking the efficacy and efficiency of policy interventions in 
different areas. 


Text Box 4.1: Example of a Programme Evaluation 

The STAR programme is a prime example of a program evaluation in the context of 

extending working lives policies. The study was carried out by Phyllis Moen, Erik 

Kojola, Erin L. Kelly and Yagmur Karakaya and published in the journal “Work, 

Employment and Retirement" in 2016. The policy evaluated in this randomised con- 

trolled trial was called “Support. Transform. Achieve. Results", a programme that 

targeted workers aged 50 to 64 years. This organisational intervention was carried out 
in the IT division of a large US company. The intervention involved three elements: 

(1) participatory training sessions in which working groups discussed ideas to 
increase employees' working time flexibility by improving the efficiency of work 
processes; 

(2) training sessions for supervisors to become more mindful of employees' private 
affairs and aware of possible work-life imbalances in their organisations; 

(3) evaluating measures to focus on results over hours at the workplace rather than 
"face time", e.g. by avoiding inefficient meetings requiring unnecessary physical 
presence. 

The authors report substantial effects on expectations of later retirement measured 
five years after the introduction of STAR: “the likelihood of expecting to retire later, 
at age 67 or older, is on average 10.3% points higher for those in STAR, net of all 
other factors" (Moen et al. 2016: 330). Although the exact mechanisms behind this 


! Experimental designs may also be statistically ‘simulated’ by matching methods if detailed data 
on the policy programme and participants as well as non-participants are collected. 
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positive outcome are not unambiguously clear, the findings convincingly demonstrate 
that flexibility interventions are capable of altering retirement expectations. By making 


working conditions more accommodating for older workers, later retirement becomes 
a more attractive option. 


The most important disadvantages of this methodology are pragmatic in nature. 
Implementation issues include elevated costs, work intensity and time requirements, 
especially if oversimplifying approaches like before-after-comparisons are to be 
avoided. Evaluating a public policy of a certain scale is a demanding task because 
often many actors are involved who need to be coordinated to ensure the proper setup 
of the experiment (e.g. compliance with assignment to treatment status, avoidance of 
contamination effects, etc.). Since programme evaluation usually involves consider- 
able personnel costs and time requirements, there is the risk that eventual efficiency 
gains will be outweighed by the administrative and other costs of implementing the 
evaluation. Finally, as was the case with ‘good practice’, the functioning of a policy 
programme is always to some extent context-dependent, and it is possible that a given 
programme will not work in the same way in a different social environment. 


Forecasts, Projections and Simulations 


Projections, forecasts and simulations usually serve to predict future outcomes (in the 
case of projections and forecasts) or to speculate on potential outcomes (simulations) 
of a policy or several interrelated policies. They usually refer to the aggregate level 
of outcomes,” not to the individual level, and involve several indicators that have 
been collected through large-scale surveys, censuses or administrative data. Based 
on models using advanced statistical methods, this type of tool serves to infer from 
past and current policy outcomes and their causes to future or potential outcomes in 
order to establish clearly determined scenarios of what will happen or of what might 
happen if certain ancillary conditions change in a specific way. 

In more detail, projections and forecasts often target an important social indicator. 
Forecasts extrapolate past changes and current influences on the targeted measure into 
the future, while projections are based on specific assumptions regarding ancillary 
conditions.’ As the latter are often uncertain, projections are frequently based on 
different scenarios. Typical examples of this are population projections, which are 
usually established on the basis of several different scenarios regarding births, deaths 
and net-migration (e.g. Tabeau et al. 2001). Simulations work quite differently as 
they recreate real individual-level events. Moreover, assumptions about ancillary 
conditions tend to involve changes that are currently not very probable. For example, 


Sometimes, outcomes for individual model cases are simulated or projected as well, as for example 
pension benefits following from different types of earning trajectories assuming the formula for the 
calculation of pensions or other parameters are modified. 


3Note that the usage and definitions of the terms projections and forecasts vary across disciplines. 
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a simulation may be combined with projections in order to answer so-called “what if” 
questions, such as what would happen if a certain policy was introduced or ceased, 
or what would have happened if it had not been introduced. As can be seen from the 
above example, boundaries between projections and forecasts on the one hand, and 
simulations, on the other, can be fluid. 

Projections, forecasts and simulations become more complex the more ancillary 
conditions are included into the underlying statistical model. In most cases, projec- 
tions and forecasts can only provide a simplified prediction of the future, because it 
is not possible to include all ancillary conditions in the model. Moreover, trends and 
ancillary conditions can change in unpredictable ways, for example due to unfore- 
seen events, such as wars or economic crisis. Generally, results are more precise for 
the nearer than for the far future. 

Projections, forecasts and simulations are very challenging tools to assess policy 
results, as they require detailed quantified assumptions about the crucial influences 
on the outcome of interest. The latter can only be derived from good statistical 
explanations of the past or very good theories—simple extrapolations from past 
trends to the future, without any ancillary assumptions, will often produce inadequate 
projections. 

As projections, forecasts and simulations can help to speculate about the future in 
a systematic way and to assess potential outcomes of a policy, they can be crucial for 
political planning. As other tools, however, they have to be adequately understood 
and interpreted to fully exploit their potential, and not doing so might result in conse- 
quential fallacies about the success or failure of policies. An adequate understanding 
of projections, forecasts and simulations importantly also includes the uncertainties 
inherent in each of these tools. Therefore, these types of tools tend to be targeted at 
expert audiences, be they policy experts or social scientists. 

In addition to these four different types of tools, it should be mentioned that “policy 
briefs’ are common synthetic toolkits which can combine the insights from several 
or all of the four types of analysis tools to recommend a compact set of policies. 
Recent examples in the area of ageing are the Gender Extended Working Life Policy 
Briefs (e.g. Ardito et al. 2018; Lóssbroek et al. 2018). 


Interaction of Toolkits and Policy Processes 


While a typology of toolkits provides a useful categorisation to delineate policy toolk- 
its by types, it provides little insight into the effectiveness of these toolkits. In this 
regard, it is critical to understand the policy process which these tools aim to inform. 
To study how policy toolkits influence actual policy decisions, some researchers 
focus on the ways in which policies are produced, captured and packaged as *knowl- 
edge products’ (such as national policies or service frameworks) and/or how these 
knowledge products are then transferred to the realm of practice. Such approaches 
discuss the existence of a ‘gap’ between research and practice, which is usually 
manifest in the low uptake of research evidence, in the patchy implementation of 
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policies, and in stakeholder behaviour defending particular interests. According to 
these approaches, it is important to rethink knowledge and policy utilisation, and in 
fact, to frame knowledge and policy as integral element of practice, rather than apart 
from it (Gkeredakis et al. 2011). 


Policies 


Policies are actions aiming to achieve certain outcomes in response to 'some sort of 
problem that requires attention' (Birkland 2011: 8). While the term policy encom- 
passes a wide range of actions and legislation, in the context of this chapter, the 
interactions between policy toolkits and regulatory policies are in focus. Commonly, 
a distinction is drawn between public policies and other policies such as company 
policies. Public policies are *ultimately made by governments' (Birkland 2011: 9) 
at various levels. Especially in the European Union (EU) supranational policies 
have been increasingly influential for policy-making in the member states. Next 
to supranational and national policies, in a number of countries, such as for instance 
Germany, Spain or the US, legislative competences also exist at subnational level. 
The extent to which these subnational authorities can pass legislation varies dis- 
tinctively from country to country. Policy-making at these different levels thus never 
stands alone, but is structurally embedded in a multi-level surrounding. In addition to 
public actors, the private sector also influences policy making. Particularly in the area 
of extended working life, corporate practices and workplace arrangements regarding 
older employees are a critical component of the broader policy framework. 


Policy-Making and Policy Toolkits 


In order to assess the impact of policy toolkits, it is important to take account of 
the way policy-making works. The most influential and most commonly applied 
framework for policy analysis is the concept of the policy cycle. It emphasises ‘the 
political process as a continuous process of policy-making' (Jann and Wegrich 2007: 
44) that consists of different phases or stages, which serve heuristic purposes. In 
practice, the different stages might not be clearly distinguishable as temporal phases 
(Sabatier 2007). In addition, not all phases necessarily form part of every policy 
process. The most common framework of the policy cycle, distinguishes four phases 
of policy-making: (1) Problem recognition and agenda-setting, (2) policy formulation 
and adoption, (3) policy implementation, and (4) policy evaluation. 


(1) The starting point of every policy process is the identification of a given 
development, trend or situation as a problem that requires political action 
(Jann and Wegrich 2007). Agenda-setting has been characterised as 'an 
ongoing competition among issue proponents to gain the attention of media 
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professionals, the public, and policy elites’ (Dearing and Rogers 1996: 1-2). 
Policy tools and expertise can support efforts to put a specific problem on 
the political agenda. Especially toolkits that provide accurate and reliable 
information about the current state of society, ongoing trends or expected 
developments—such as social indicators and forecasts—can provide the basis 
for the identification of societal issues and their wider ramifications. In this 
way, they can become an important part of the assessment of the situation and 
of a particular problem being articulated as political issue. Finally, analytical 
policy tools can contribute to legitimising political action (Barkenbus 1998). 

(2) Once a political issue has become part of the political agenda, the goals of the 
policy dealing with it have to be defined, alternative routes of action considered 
and a decision on the course of action has to be adopted. Within this stage, a 
different set of policy tools gains importance: Here, policy toolkits that provide 
insights into potential implications of different policy designs, key factors 
for minimising negative side effects or unintended consequences—such as 
good practices, evaluation of previous policies or simulations—are especially 
valuable tools that can aid the formulation of a policy. Good practice and 
policy evaluation can draw the attention to relevant features of institutional 
arrangements, helping to identify an adequate route for political action. 

(3) Once a specific policy is adopted, its implementation can leave considerable 
space for interpretation that affects outcomes. Policies are thus interpreted and 
applied during implementation, influencing their shape and outcomes (Sabatier 
and Mazmanian 1980). In this phase, policy toolkits can provide information 
about factors that enable or impede a successful implementation. 

(4) The last stage of the policy cycle is the evaluation of policies and of their 
implementation. Previous evaluations, indicators and good practice examples 
can be used in the course of this evaluation. In this way, policy analysis 
becomes an integrative part of the political process. For instance, based on best 
practice examples and the evaluation of similar existing policies, lessons can 
be learnt and depending on its outcome, either a new policy cycle is started or 
the policy process is terminated. 


In brief, the role of policy toolkits is clearest in the evaluation stage, where policy 
outputs are systematically examined and analysed, but policy toolkits can provide 
important input during the other stages as well. Due to the inherent particularities of 
every stage of the policy cycle, different types of policy toolkits can gain importance 
to different degrees in these stages. Toolkits providing information on societal devel- 
opments, trends and problems are helpful in the initial stage of the policy cycle, and 
toolkits offering detailed insights on policy features can be used in policy formula- 
tion as well as during the stage of implementation. The role of analytical toolkits 
in the first stages of the policy cycle is contingent on the specific circumstances. In 
democratic societies, in principle all policies are subject to public debates regarding 
their legitimacy and the efficient use of resources. Policy toolkits provide a sound 
empirical basis for this analytical task and thus fulfil a crucial function at the interface 
between research and practice. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


This chapter has defined policy toolkits as evidence-based sets of recommendations 
to create or change specific policies. We have developed a typology of tools and 
provided a structured overview of examples of existing policy toolkits in the area of 
employment and pension reforms in ageing societies. Furthermore, we have placed 
policy toolkits within a conceptual framework of the overall policy process, and have 
shown how toolkits may enter the different stages of the policy cycle. The identified 
policy toolkits need to be further reviewed to better understand their effectiveness 
in improving the policy process. We have also suggested that it is critical to under- 
stand the policy cycle and understand which stage of the cycle the policy toolkit is 
addressing. 

This conception of policy toolkits inevitably entails some limitations. As a pre- 
condition for the development of toolkits for policy analysis, there needs to be at 
least a tentative consensus on the societal goals and challenges that said policies 
aim to address. Notably, this starting point implies a normative position that has a 
political dimension and is influenced by national and international debates involving 
diverse sets of actors and stakeholders. The objectives established by the European 
Commission include the promotion of healthy and active ageing to guarantee the sus- 
tainability of European welfare states, but also the inclusiveness and social cohesion 
of European societies. In the public debate, these goals are arguably widely shared 
across European societies as well as among different social actors and segments 
of the population. However, these goals are also notoriously vague, and discordant 
voices that criticise the ideological connotations of the 'active ageing' paradigm (e.g. 
van Dyk et al. 2013), highlight the adverse effects of extending working life on gen- 
der equality (Ni Léime and Street 2017), or question the scope of the demographic 
*burden' in the first place (e.g. Spijker and McInnes 2013). There is also the more 
general debate on the extent to which social sciences actually should be judged by 
their capacity to produce "useful" knowledge in the first place (e.g. Demers 2011). 

Moreover, it can be questioned to what extent the different policy goals are congru- 
ent with each other, and can be simultaneously achieved. To a certain extent, the two 
sets of goals—those pertaining to efficiency and those pertaining to equality—are in 
fact at least partially competing with each other. Thus trade-offs between them need 
to be negotiated. In this case, is the main benchmark for public policies the extent to 
which they contribute to economic efficiency or whether they help attenuate social 
inequalities in terms of health, gender, class or other dimensions of stratification? 
Obviously, it should be on democratically elected politicians, not scientists or tech- 
nocrats, to establish the order of political priorities which applied research should 
adhere to. 
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Chapter 5 A) 
Problems and Prospects for Current crest 
Policies to Extend Working Lives 


Debra Street and Aine Ni Léime 


Abstract This chapter condenses several of the key take-away points from earlier 
chapters on empirical, theoretical, and policy issues elucidated in Part One and pro- 
vides readers with additional context to consider in their understanding of gender 
and health issues in the country-specific chapters upcoming in Part Two. First, we 
detail the central problematics associated with ageing populations and the policy 
initiatives taken so far to extend working lives. Next, we argue that for effective 
policymaking that would enable extended working lives, it is important to consider 
the interests of all of the actors affected and to pay attention to different problems 
that are highlighted by thinking through different levels of analysis—macro, meso, 
and micro. Further, we challenge the dominant rhetorical frame that policy initia- 
tives undertaken recently have been about extending working lives, arguing instead 
that most countries’ initiatives have been about delaying retirement. This has been 
embodied by policies very different from those that would be needed to ensure that 
older workers can remain employed longer in dignified, appropriate, and adequately 
compensated jobs. Both gender differences and variations in health status differ- 
entially empower older workers to continue in employment. Finally, we conclude 
that research and policymaking that improves understanding and the potential for 
extended working lives is essential, and that it must be sensitive to variations among 
differently advantaged sub-groups of older people. 


Keywords Pension policy · Delayed retirement · Extended working life + Gender · 
Health - Older workers · Lifecourse 


Introduction 


As earlier chapters attest, there are many challenges posed by the changing composi- 
tions of national populations. This volume touches on several major issues associated 
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with population ageing and the resources needed to sustain it; that is, the interactions 
between demographic change and later life work, pensions (whether public or pri- 
vate sector) and income security in old age; and the lifecourses of ageing individuals 
with different social attributes. Although population ageing is occurring everywhere, 
efforts to extend working lives take place in national contexts, where demographic 
processes occur at different rates, and within distinctive economic and labour market 
conditions, policy legacies, and political climates. Many individual characteristics 
are routinely associated with unequal outcomes in terms of work and income security 
at older ages, ranging from race/ethnicity to level of education, as well as gender 
and health—two of the foci of this book. Further, there are overarching questions: 
Are the institutions of the 20th century up to the task of meeting the needs of 21st 
century citizens, given rapid and sweeping demographic, labour market, and polit- 
ical changes? Is there an optimal combination of policies, unrealised potential for 
effective public/private responsibility and provision, or not-yet-tapped capacity of 
families that can be identified to provide health and income security for older peo- 
ple? Governments around the world struggle to find the right policy mix to meet 
the health care and financial needs of older women and men, and are confronted 
by rapidly evolving labour markets and patchworks of policy changes. The context 
of such overarching institutional changes as they pertain to extended work and the 
outcomes they generate are among the main themes of this volume because they 
are matters of concern and policy action in nearly all nation states and transnational 
institutions. 

Using data from 34 countries (mainly in the EU), research presented in Part Two 
of this volume documents the main trends in extended working life policies and their 
gender and health implications for current and future workers. In general, details in 
most of the country-specific chapters demonstrate that policies designed to ‘extend 
working life'—that is, policies and practices that support available, adequately 
paid and meaningful employment within the capabilities of workers (whether 
physically, or in terms of skills) for later life work—are enacted only rarely. When 
constructive extended working policies are enacted, as in the Finnish case, there can 
be positive effects for the health and wellbeing of some older workers, regardless 
of gender. However, because ‘delaying retirement’ rather than ‘extending work’ 
policies dominate the political landscapes of most of the country-specific cases 
considered in this volume, many countries’ current policies have the perverse effects 
of reproducing (at best) or exacerbating (at worst) gender inequalities and health 
risks for vulnerable older workers. 


The ‘Unaffordable’ Older Population 


A conundrum universally agreed is that growing proportions of older people every- 
where will increase the need for social spending within limited national resources, 
regardless of the country under consideration. The growing demands for public 
spending on pensions, health and social care systems, in turn, suggest sustainability 
concerns in the context of national budgets. Multi-faceted concerns arising directly 
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from the growth of older populations occur against an even broader and more com- 
plex backdrop. That includes fewer ‘working age’ people to contribute to national 
tax bases; the transition from industrial to post-industrial and from national/local 
to global labour markets; large and still growing proportions of women in employ- 
ment; and, a singular lack of adequate social care options across the lifecourse in 
most affluent countries. What remains contested, however, is whether earlier pension 
promises for an ageing population are truly ‘unaffordable’ or ‘too expensive’ for wel- 
fare states to honour (see Higgs and Gilleard 2010). To date, societies have been able 
to afford their increasing older populations and changing dependency ratios through 
changes in labour market participation (particularly the influx of women workers) 
and efficiencies that have increased productivity at work. Perhaps a more pertinent 
approach than the one currently in vogue would abandon assertions of unaffordabil- 
ity and instead focus on what policy changes are required to ensure a dignified and 
adequately resourced later life for older people. 

All the foregoing suggests the need for careful policy planning and attention 
to variation and detail. Yet, as earlier chapters have demonstrated, policymaking 
around extending working life has tended to encompass simplistic, one-size-fits all 
approaches that ignore the realities that shape predictably different lifecourses of 
men and women, or of older people who experience work-limiting poor health or 
disabled versus healthy individuals. Despite the superiority of carefully designed 
social policies, the neoliberalist political agenda in many countries has foreclosed 
progressive action. The transcendence of neoliberalist tendencies in most countries’ 
political economies has instead seen governments committed to reining in public 
sector spending, even if it means dismantling traditional social insurance and safety 
net programmes. This is consistent with beliefs about the limits on state interven- 
tion typical of the neoliberal turn and has contributed to tax cuts and deregulation, 
stagnant wages, struggling national labour markets, austerity and a departure from 
universalist social policies, all culminating in increased income inequality and inse- 
curity for individuals. It is no surprise that the main idea gaining the most traction 
and dominating international policy circles is the ‘live longer, work longer’ solution 
(OECD 2006). 


Live Longer, Work Longer 


Three intertwined issues undergird the logic of the ‘live longer, work longer’ catch- 
phrase and seem to hint at the potential for the relatively straightforward idea of 
extended working lives to resolve the mismatch between the demand for and the 
supply of resources for growing numbers of older people. First is the optimism 
engendered by the triumph of human ageing—an ‘average person’ in affluent coun- 
tries now lives a longer, healthier life than at any other time in human history. To 
enthusiasts for extending working lives, this suggests that there is an increased indi- 
vidual capacity for working longer that can, for most older people, be taken for 
granted. Second are constraints imposed by attempting to balance state budgets and 
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manage social policy spending under current national fiscal and political circum- 
stances. Many affluent countries are experiencing economic challenges, including 
low rates of growth accompanied by national debts and deficit spending, with increas- 
ing shortfalls expected for the future. Tax cuts in many countries have led to reduced 
resources in national treasuries. Inexorable increases in the cost of providing health 
and pension benefits are linked to the growing tranche of older people in national pop- 
ulations. In light of the apparent disconnect between earlier social policy promises 
and states’ fiscal capacity to meet them (at least in the eyes of extended working life 
proponents) makes limiting pension promises for current and future retirees seem 
prudent. A third component of the ‘work longer’ argument focuses on whether pen- 
sion systems designed for 20th century demographics and labour markets are suitable 
for current and future older people. After all, pension systems in most countries were 
initially designed for the male breadwinner/female homemaker model of industrial 
economies when life expectancy was significantly lower than it is now, and when 
larger families (and the assumption of the availability of unpaid caregivers within 
them) were the norm. Since then, the influx of women into paid work, changes in 
family forms, and the transformation to post-industrial economies have left most 
countries with health, social care, and pension systems that have failed to fully ‘keep 
up’ with the times. Although many other factors play into the ‘problem’, these three 
themes together suggest that the most obvious policy choice should be to keep work- 
ers in employment to older ages, delaying the age of entitlement for pensions benefits 
(and years of receiving them) to mitigate the pressure on national budgets as popula- 
tions age. Proponents regard extended work as the most obviously desirable solution 
to the conundrum presented by growing costs associated with ageing populations. 
Yet, as Ogg and Rasticová in Chap. 1 have observed, the extended work solution is 
neither as simple nor empirically as appealing as it appears at first glance. Further, the 
real world circumstances in the countries where the single prescription of extended 
work must be applied vary substantially. Krekula and Vickerstaff further underscore 
several fundamental problems of ‘live longer, work longer’ at the theoretical level. 
As they point out in Chap. 2, the imprecise and evolving use of the language that 
frames policy debates assumes that privileged people and men are representative 
of the normative experiences implied by the notion of working longer. This has 
foreclosed important avenues of discussion about extending work for people with 
much more varied lifecourse trajectories than are acknowledged by policymakers. 
Challenging some of the key assumptions embedded in the conflated work 
longer/delay retirement argument points to the importance of the availability of 
high quality data for evidence-based decision-making. In the third chapter, Addabbo, 
Gstrein and Siemiefiska discuss some of the untapped potential for policymakers and 
researchers alike to capitalise on existing data and use various research techniques 
to tease out the implications of extended working lives for individuals with different 
social characteristics. Despite the range of datasets Addabbo and colleagues identify, 
weaving together comprehensive data that could unpack the interconnectedness of 
women's and men's differing lifecourses (such as employment histories, health sta- 
tuses and caring responsibilities) in conjunction with representative organisational 
data (that simultaneously accounts for the practices and preferences of employers) is 
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not currently possible. In fact, the lack of systematic data about employer behaviour, 
particularly because so much is proprietary and unavailable to either policymakers 
or researchers, is a serious impediment to an empirical understanding of how and 
which older workers could *work longer' and for which particular employers. Quanti- 
tative data from representative national and international samples, particularly when 
from time series data over long periods, have noteworthy utility for understanding 
the interactions among policy effects, organisational behaviour, and individual out- 
comes. But representative longitudinal studies are relatively rare and very expensive, 
and often lack the data to flesh out nuances and distinctions among people's lived 
experiences. To supplement quantitative data, qualitative research is also needed for 
more refined understanding of the influences of family circumstances, employment 
trajectories, health statuses and caring histories under particular work and pension 
policy regimes for later life outcomes. 

Such data limitations operate in tandem with policymaking that overlooks even the 
already well-documented (in)capacities of many disadvantaged subgroups of older 
workers and the precursors to low incomes for many retirees. To restate the obvi- 
ous, this is especially the case for individuals (mostly women) with heavy caring 
responsibilities, workers in physically demanding and stressful occupations, peo- 
ple with impaired health and physical capacities, those in precarious and low paid 
employment, or whose careers have been spent in vanishing industries. Vulnerable 
workers have the deepest stake in adequate state pensions provided at an appropriate 
age, because they among all workers have the least capacity to generate employment 
alternatives. Yet rather than protecting that group best, in most instances the sweep- 
ing introduction of older ages of eligibility for pensions without readily available 
employment for older workers has and will continue to hurt vulnerable sub-groups 
of older people the most. 

The fact is that policies are made (whether lacking data or ignoring it) by build- 
ing on or departing from existing policy regimes that have established the ‘ground 
rules' or starting points for individual expectations and later policy innovations. In 
confronting similar problems, policy learning can and does occur across regions 
and nations, which emphasises the value of policy toolkits discussed in Chap. 4 by 
Duvvury and colleagues. They highlight processes likely to generate good practices, 
committed to making practices and outcomes more transparent, especially if working 
longer must be a dominant approach for the future. Combining insights gleaned from 
data analysis and policy exemplars can provide firmer empirical ground for estimat- 
ing the effects of policy choices associated with extended working lives, documenting 
how policies and individuals' lifecourses and workplace experiences intersect, and 
developing policies and practices to improve income security in retirement for more 
people with varied lifecourses and social characteristics. 
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Paradoxes in the ‘Big Ideas’ in the Debate 


There are several paradoxes, some of which are discussed below, that contribute to 
concerns over outcomes related to the impact of health statuses and gender differences 
in the extended work debate. 


Precarity Versus Flexibility 


One woman’s flexibility is another’s precarity. One of the recommendations to 
employers in the quest to extend working lives is for employers to permit flexi- 
ble working arrangements for their employees. Focusing on the potential for flexible 
work to help employees remain employed to older ages, the expectation is that for 
many workers a range of flexible arrangements—phased retirement, opportunities 
for part-time work, home-based working, among others—would encourage persis- 
tence in the labour market at older ages. However, it is uncertain whether there is 
sufficient labour market flexibility routinely available, particularly in private sector 
employment, for good choices about working hours or whether a soft exit from paid 
work is available for many older workers who would like to take advantage of it. 
There is another problem at the other end of the flexibility spectrum, which high- 
lights the qualitative difference between flexibility that is chosen, and ‘flexibility’ 
that is imposed. More and more workers in precarious positions must work flexibly 
if they are to work at all—in seasonal or short-term work, zero hours contracts, or 
the ‘gig’ economy for example (Standing 2011). They may find incomes and hours 
from such non-standard employment insufficient to meet their needs, yet be in the 
only jobs they can find. In the case of workers who want to remain employed, but in 
non-standard or full-time work arrangements, flexibility for individuals gives them 
additional resources when they choose to extend work as they approach the end of 
their working lives. However, some work is so precarious that, while it may benefit 
the flexible needs of the firms offering it, it actually invokes anxiety and insufficient 
security and income for the precariously employed (Burnay 2018). 


Choice Versus Compulsion 


A huge body of literature notes the importance of autonomy for psychological well- 
being, and certainly having choices about whether to continue working or to stop 
at older ages are important considerations (Calvo et al. 2009). If individuals extend 
their working life because a job is perceived as meaningful, interesting, and reward- 
ing (monetarily and intrinsically), choosing to work longer is a positive experience 
(Ni Léime and Street 2019). In a six-year study of a panel of older Dutch workers, 
for example, researchers found that both workers who retired voluntarily and those 
who continued working had higher levels of life satisfaction than workers who were 
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retired involuntarily, emphasising the importance of autonomy for measures linked 
to satisfaction with life. The researchers concluded that their study ‘clearly demon- 
strate[s] that an organizational exit that occurs at the ‘right time’ and on the basis of 
one's own volition represents the best case scenario when it comes to the prospect of 
experiencing late life psychological well-being' (Hershey and Henkens 2013: 242). 
In contrast, being desperate to remain in work or become employed at older ages 
because financial needs cannot be met otherwise is stressful and unpleasant for indi- 
viduals who have no other choice but to settle for a poor job (Burnay 2018). In terms 
of extended work, for many individuals being compelled to remain in or try to find 
any job, even if poorly paid, physically demanding, dangerous, boring, or fleeting, 
is a recipe for unpleasant compulsion related to extended work (Vickerstaff 2010). 


Good and Good Enough Jobs 


The job elite—people in stable employment, with good wage and benefit packages, 
secure positions, and interesting work—have jobs whose bundle of characteristics 
may be appealing enough to entice workers to remain in the labour force to older 
ages, or perhaps even to love their jobs so much that they imagine they will never 
want to leave them (see for example, Dorfman 2002, 2009). Such good jobs are the 
exception rather than the rule, however. For most workers, the best they can hope for 
is a good enough job, one that is feasible to perform within their skillset and physical 
capacities and which can sustain incomes until a later retirement date is reached. The 
third, implicit category of work is the *not good enough job'. Many older individuals 
have little choice, if they are to be employed at all, but to settle for low quality 
work—done under adverse or stressful conditions, at relatively low levels of pay, 
and without certainty that hours or duration of work will generate income sufficient 
to meet current needs or to enable pension contributions (Ni Léime and Street 2019). 
Job quality obviously matters critically in the context of extending working lives 
because raising state pension ages means that many older workers are compelled to 
work longer in low paid stressful jobs (Hunefeld et al. 2019) because they typically 
do not have occupational/private pensions which might allow them to retire sooner. 
This has negative implications for their health and means that many will miss out 
on any healthy years in retirement, something that many workers believe they are 
entitled to at the end of already long working lives (Kim 2011; Pond et al. 2010). 


Ageism 


Extended working life relies on the assumption that employment is readily available 
to older workers. Yet there is ample evidence that is not the case. Age discrimination 
by employers is widespread in relation to recruitment, retention and re-employment 
of older workers (EU-OSHA et al. 2017; Karpinska et al. 2011; Neumark et al. 2015; 
Russell et al. 2008). This can lead to situations where labour markets have low levels 
of unemployment generally, but where older workers experience problems becoming 
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employed or re-employed after a ‘certain’ age (Lahey 2008). When state pension 
ages are increased and older workers face age discrimination, this can force them 
into involuntary unemployment. Beyond generic ageism, there is also substantial 
evidence that age discrimination in the workplace is gendered. In many occupations, 
employers consider women ‘too old’ at younger ages than men (Clarke and Griffin 
2008; Duncan and Loretto 2004; Handy and Davy 2007). 

The foregoing are but a few of the paradoxes that beleaguer clarity in the ‘live 
longer, work longer’ formulation. Other factors that contribute to the myriad relation- 
ships among gender, health, and extended working life revolve around the different 
levels of analysis—macro, meso, or micro—that confound the issues as currently 
debated. Nonetheless, researchers and policy makers need increased engagement 
with the complexities involved if they hope either to comprehensively understand 
the social contexts within which extended work might occur or to optimise extended 
work policies and practices. Understanding the role of actors at different levels of 
analysis, and the entrenched interests that inform their preferences can contribute to 
more clarity as to which policies could be effective, and which seem less likely to 
work. 


Macro, Meso and Micro Perspectives 


Debates about working longer unfold very differently for actors with different inter- 
ests and institutional locations, (transnational institutions, governments, employers, 
individuals) including the varied perspectives and realities of actual people being 
required to meet new expectations to ‘live longer, work longer’. How to balance the 
realities of older citizens’ experiences, the changing structure of labour markets, and 
the increased demands on social, health and pension systems they represent is far from 
settled, not least because the debates occur in different national contexts and indi- 
vidual circumstances. For example, at the macro level, transnational actors ranging 
from the World Bank to NGOs to the European Union and the OECD, weigh in with 
advice on targets and expectations for extending work in countries within their orbits 
of influence. The advice on offer is often provided quite generically with a dogmatic 
commitment to increasing retirement ages—while mainly ignoring the very tangi- 
ble cross-national, multi-cultural and regional barriers to accomplishing extended 
work goals without causing genuine hardship among defined groups of older people. 
National policymakers, responsible for enacting policies to benefit citizens of all ages, 
must simultaneously attempt to reconcile the fewer workers/shrinking tax base + 
more pensioners = higher pension spending/budget strain equation, while weighing 
also how policy choices shape electoral politics. Private employers have very differ- 
ent concerns that shape, at least indirectly, the ageing population/extended working 
lives/adequate benefit provision nexus, since their activities structure labour markets 
(Mulders et al. 2014). Differing corporate/private sector concerns on extended work 
and pensions are no surprise, since corporations have fiduciary responsibilities to 
generate profits to ensure shareholder investment returns and to expand business, not 
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to provide social rights. Except in countries such as Poland, France, and Finland, 
where trade unionism and/or social partnership is still strong, meso level engage- 
ment in extending work/delaying retirement is mostly episodic and at the margin of 
debates. Households and individuals, too, have varying perspectives on the ‘best’ 
approach to extend working lives (or whether extended work is possible at all), 
shaped by factors ranging from the age, gender, education, health status and employ- 
ment conditions of individuals located within the constraints of individual and family 
resources and national labour markets and policy regimes. There is rarely individual 
level consultation on the merits of macro level policies or meso level practices that 
will be applied to improve the employment prospects of older workers (see Chap. 2). 

Current policy debates fluctuate in their terminology, whether the frame is ‘extend- 
ing working life’ or ‘delaying retirement’, an issue to which we return later in this 
chapter. For now, the starting point of our argument is that conflation of the two 
phrases as nearly synonymous is based on mistaken assumptions that policies reflect- 
ing one concept could be the same for the other—despite very different conceptual 
connotations of each proposed policy remedy (see also Chap. 2). Treating the goals of 
delaying retirement and extending work as interchangeable obfuscates serious pol- 
icy considerations; masks the potential, problems, and inequalities inherent in each 
approach; and mystifies and muddies important debates that should occur within the 
‘live longer, work longer’ construct. After all, ‘extending work’ sounds somewhat 
more positive than its more negative and less desired ‘delaying retirement’ coun- 
terpart. We argue, instead, that treating delayed retirement and extended work as 
more or less equivalent is a conceptual error, because the goals logically associated 
with each are different. Acknowledging the distinctions matters, as it is important 
for researchers to be precise and for policymakers to be more nuanced about policies 
that so fundamentally affect individuals’ later lives. To be sure, concerns associated 
with ‘extending work’ and ‘delaying retirement’ overlap somewhat, but they are 
decidedly not identical. 

Take the “delaying retirement’ construct and the different interests this particular 
policy approach encompasses. Delaying retirement is a national social policy choice 
that imposes new limitations on when individuals are entitled to full state pensions. 
State-mandated retirement delays are designed mainly to serve state fiscal interests, 
rather than those of individuals who must either postpone their transition from work to 
retirement, or suffer permanent financial penalties. As for employing organisations, 
there is no robust evidence that employers are particularly eager to postpone retire- 
ment for most of their employees (see for example Mulders et al. 2014), although the 
shrinking number of employers still offering defined benefit occupational pensions 
would also see a fiscal savings via later retirement. The interests of the state do not 
necessarily align with the interests of the organisations or individuals affected by 
delayed retirement, providing a plausible rationale for casting the issue more as a 
matter of extending work than delaying retirement. 

In contrast to the ‘delay retirement’ approach, careful conceptualisation of 
“extending work’ requires policies that could actually support individuals, with a 
wide range of employability characteristics, working to older ages. Effective policies 
for extending working lives require distinctive approaches that address the realities 
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of current and future labour markets and the supply and demand for older workers 
(including especially job opening/skills mismatches), the quality of work conditions 
and wages, the health and physical capacities of potential older workers, and the 
willingness of organisations to employ them. Further, effective extending work poli- 
cies would have to take into account the varied lifecourses of individuals in different 
types and sectors of employment, the normative expectations surrounding unpaid 
carework in national cultures, new family forms and structures in which individual 
workers are embedded, varied socioeconomic circumstances, and the vagaries of 
localised labour markets. 

Despite competing interests among different actors, what has occurred so far in 
the ‘live longer, work longer’ policy space has been a mainly one-sided exercise of 
assumed economistic imperatives rather than social needs. There is scant evidence 
that citizens or employers have lobbied governments to enact policies to extend 
working lives, nor is there much evidence that governments have enacted effective 
policies that enhance older individuals’ employability, although there have been 
some attempts to do so in a few countries, notably Austria, Finland, France and 
Germany (Chaps. 2, and 3; see OECD 2017b). Anti-age discrimination legislation 
or the removal of mandated retirement ages in several countries could be construed 
as reflecting the interests and preferences of some organisations and individuals that 
support working longer. Yet, anti-age discrimination legislation appears to have had 
little effect on workplace realities and the desire to work longer is concentrated in a 
relatively privileged (and small) subset of national populations. 

Far more important than employers’ and individuals’ preferences in the policy 
arena have been the actions of macro level actors. Some international organisations 
have pronounced the unavoidable need for individuals to work longer; others have set 
targets for achieving such goals (European Commission 2018; OECD 2006, 2013, 
2017b). National governments have taken up the ‘work longer’ baton, but mainly by 
focusing on legislation that raises pension ages and facilitates the trend away from 
defined benefit pensions to defined contribution retirement savings schemes. This is 
what defines the “delay retirement’ approach. Cross-nationally it is well-developed 
and pervasive. To the extent that governments have promoted any ‘extend work’ 
initiatives, they have in most countries been piecemeal, limited, and exhortatory 
rather than thought-through, comprehensive and mandated (see country chapters; 
OECD 2017b). The contrasts between the two approaches—delaying retirement or 
extending work—are discussed in the following section. 


Delaying Retirement or Extending Work? 


Who wants to delay retirement? The short and most obvious answers are fairly 
straightforward, but vary across and within different levels of analysis. We also cau- 
tion that while some interests are obvious and dominate, complexities also abound. 
Still, at the macro level, most governments are enthusiastic about the prospects of 
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delayed retirement. Far less is known about the preferences for encouraging delayed 
retirement among meso level organisations and employers. For example, there may 
be different perspectives on delayed retirement between public and private sector 
employers. While public sector practices may be somewhat more transparent, pri- 
vate sector businesses' position on delaying retirement unfolds mainly in a black 
box. There are a few notable exceptions where companies occasionally champion 
hiring older people, for example as in Do It Yourself (DIY) stores such as B&Q 
in the UK, because of the assumed appeal of age-contemporary staff to older cus- 
tomers. At the micro level, many older workers prefer not to be compelled to delay 
retirement past long-established normal retirement ages (Ni Léime and Street 2019). 
The job elites—stably employed and highly-remunerated individuals and profes- 
sionals—may sometimes prefer to delay retirement and remain employed. However, 
job elites’ circumstances are not representative of older workers, whose employment 
conditions and financial circumstances are very different. Across these three levels of 
analysis and considering the interests of actors within them, the desirability of delay- 
ing retirement varies considerably. Most governments want delayed retirement, but 
few individuals do. The stance of employers—the key ‘brokers’ between states and 
individuals that connect the structures and security of retirement, the experiences of 
older workers, and the value of pension benefits—is largely unknown (although see 
Barnes et al. 2009; Mulders et al. 2014). 

As mentioned earlier, policies can encourage or require people to postpone antici- 
pated retirement dates. Governments impose new conditions for public pension enti- 
tlement, accomplished most directly by raising the age of entitlement for full retire- 
ment benefits (incrementally or in a single instance) as in most countries considered 
in this volume. Many also restrict eligibility for early retirement (either by increas- 
ing the age of eligibility for reduced pensions, or by reducing the value of pensions 
accessed before state pension age, as has occurred in Finland, Greece, Italy or Ger- 
many (see relevant country chapters). Retirement delays can also be accomplished 
somewhat less directly. The indirect approach can include substantially increasing 
the cost, length or number of contributory periods required of individuals to earn full 
benefits, as happened in Ireland and elsewhere. It can also occur by giving higher 
pensions to those who delay accessing their pension (as in over half of the countries 
considered in Part Two including Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Israel, 
Poland, the UK and the US), or by allowing workers to combine pensions with paid 
employment (as in France, Ireland, Netherlands, Poland, UK and others). Not all 
workers experience the effects of delayed pensions similarly. Being compelled to 
wait longer for a pension is a very different prospect for older individuals who have 
little to no income in the immediate years before qualifying for a pension, or who 
cannot find adequate employment in the aftermath of a redundancy, than for the 
job elites whose work is simultaneously intrinsically rewarding, very lucrative and 
preferred. 

At the macro level and from the perspective of the state, delaying retirement has 
several perceived advantages. Political contestation aside, accomplishing the policy 
goal is straightforward. Workers who expected to retire at younger ages (previously 
established in national pension policies) must wait until the newly mandated older 
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age is reached. Older pension ages reduce the value of state pension promises to 
some current and all future pensioners, and raise contributory costs in PAYG sys- 
tems, at least against the yardstick of previously established retirement ages. Thus, 
delaying retirement postpones claims on PAYG first tier contributory social insur- 
ance pensions, and saves governments money on social pensions paid out of general 
revenues, unless some expensively unintended consequence like higher health and 
social care costs come into play. International policy experts, informed by neoliberal 
principles, claimed that state pension systems were unaffordable and unsustainable. 
Following their advice to raise retirement ages has saved countries several years of 
pension benefit outflows, appearing to improve the fiscal circumstances of the state 
by bringing contribution increases/benefit decreases into play and thus appealing 
to proponents of ‘unaffordability’ arguments. Further, some governments reduced 
the value of or eliminated social and defined benefits pensions that had explicitly 
promised predictable pension income in later life by transitioning to individualised 
defined contribution pensions. In most places, governments have changed regula- 
tions and, in some cases, their own social security systems in ways that have shifted 
more responsibility for ensuring retirement income away from governments onto 
individuals. 

With rare exceptions, the actions and preferences of employers are an essential 
conduit to extended work/delayed retirement for most people, but employers’ roles 
are seldom invoked except tangentially in policy debates and studies on delayed 
retirement (see Chap. 2). For example, relatively little about employers’ responsibil- 
ities is discussed in policy debates concerning delayed retirement or extended work, 
or is enacted into law. Instead soft policy measures such as ‘awareness campaigns’ 
and/or codes of practice (non-legally binding) are the preferred mechanisms for 
employers (OECD 2017b). Neither are employers typically required to take action 
to make it possible for their employees to delay retirement, nor to hire older workers 
seeking jobs. There are instances, for example in Italy, Spain and Finland, where 
employers are given incentives to hire older workers (OECD 2017b) but they are 
not compelled to do so except to earn the subsidy. Instead, policymakers and policy 
papers exhort employers to create desirable working conditions to retain, and when 
possible, to attract older workers through adapted work places, re-training, or flexible 
work arrangements, but with no requirement to do so. For example, codes of practice 
which are not legally binding are provided for employers, and employees in Ireland, 
providing guidance on best practice in negotiating retirement/extending working life 
(OECD 2017b). The neoliberal turn mentioned earlier has, in most countries, also 
been a contributing factor to employers converting traditional defined benefit (DB) 
occupational pensions to defined contribution (DC) schemes, further undermining 
later life income security for workers with occupational benefits. 

Overall, the shift in pension types DB pensions to DC savings has delivered pre- 
dictably adverse outcomes for many women workers and those with low income 
or precarious jobs, particularly in the private sector. As employment relations have 
become more flexible in recent decades, at least some private sector workers have lost 
occupational retirement plans entirely, with recourse only to individual retirement 
savings beyond state pensions. Further, depending on the investment achievements 
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of such individualised schemes—whether occupational DC or individual retirement 
savings—means that luck-based windfalls are possible in hot markets, and catas- 
trophic losses during recessions, as in the aftermath of the 2008 global financial 
crisis (Duvvury et al. 2017). In ideal circumstances, DC retirement savings plans 
may actually have some perverse effects in vibrant markets if delayed retirement is a 
universal goal, since windfalls can nudge people to retire early when times are good. 
However, many people (especially women) have insufficient surplus income to con- 
tribute to DC or individual accounts and even when they do, they could be desperate 
to stay in work even during periods of high unemployment, to try to recover from 
investment losses in periods such as the aftermath of the 2008 global financial crisis. 

At the individual level, the expectation that retirement can or must be delayed 
doubtless varies by individual circumstances. Previously, at least some could have 
managed to persist in work until they reached the retirement age established by 
earlier policies, or could receive bridging benefits until the state pension kicked 
in by qualifying for disability or unemployment benefits that took health status and 
employability in the immediate pre-retirement years into account. However, for many 
individuals, remaining employed for the extra years now required in most countries 
may be impossible. Recourse to disability and unemployment benefits has been 
severely restricted in many countries (OECD 2017b) despite the extent of layoffs 
and redundancies that pushed people out of jobs, relegating some to a status of ‘not 
working, not retired’ and rendering their financial plight grave. 

Such discouraged workers—that is, older individuals who want to work but who 
have given up active job seeking because they cannot find employment—exist in 
something of a limbo status and are understudied. Yet social scientists know that 
long durations of labour market risks doubly stigmatizing discouraged older work- 
ers, who already experience the effects of systemic ageism. Such individuals could 
hardly be considered early retirees, at least in the voluntary sense of choosing or 
being in a position to retire—that is, needing or wanting to retire. Nonetheless, after 
some lengthy period of being unemployed, discouraged older workers might choose 
to self-identify as “retired” rather than “unemployed,” thus shedding a stigmatized 
identity (see Heslin et al. 2012; Froidevaux et al. 2019). How large this “limbo” group 
of older people is for each country featured in this volume is difficult to ascertain 
due to data constraints. However, the OECD estimates that discouraged workers are 
a significant part of labour forces, and analysis of US Health and Retirement Survey 
(HRS) indicated that over half of retired older Americans characterized themselves 
as wanting to work but being involuntarily pushed or encouraged out of employment 
(Johnson and Gosselin 2018), clarion calls for extending work aside. While many 
factors go into individual employment and retirement decisions, it is certain that 
changes to state pension policies, including age for receiving full retirement ben- 
efits, are strongly structuring individual level experiences (see Bórsch-Supan et al. 
2019, for an economic analysis of features of pension systems that encourage early 
retirement or delayed retirement). 
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Changes in the Average Age at Retirement for Men and Women 


Many women have had their retirement plans disrupted even more than men by 
increases in state pension ages. This is because several countries had until rela- 
tively recently (Germany, UK) or still have (Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czech 
Republic, Israel, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, Slovenia, Switzerland and 
Turkey, mainly former Soviet and/or countries with conservative gender norms) 
lower state pension ages for women than for men. Consequently, women have had 
to or will have to adjust more quickly to having to work longer (see Table 5.1, with 
gender differentiated retirement ages highlighted in bold). Having a lower state pen- 
sion age for women, although often touted as an advantage, is associated with higher 
women’s poverty in old age, since pension systems are increasingly being linked to 
participation in paid employment (EIGE 2017). 

Adjustments to ‘pre-retirement’ policies—early retirement, disability pensions, 
extended unemployment insurance are intertwined with the extend work/delay retire- 
ment agenda. Many governments (e.g. in Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland) have removed early retirement options or give actuarially reduced pen- 
sions for those who access their pensions before state pension age, for example in 
Switzerland where early retirement in the public pension’s scheme is possible from 
age 63 for men and age 62 for women. The full pension benefit value is reduced 
by 6.8% for each year of early claiming (OECD 2017a). Following the encourage- 
ment of the OECD and other international organisations, several other governments 
(including Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland) have made it more difficult to access 
disability pensions—which used to be another route of exit from employment for 
older workers. 

Of all the pension related policies, the one that is most consistent or bridges to 
extended work is the ability to continue working while being in receipt of a pension. 
This is possible in several countries including Australia, Estonia, France, Ireland 
and Poland, among others. Another popular policy present in several countries is one 
that allows workers to accrue higher benefits through postponing retirement/more 
years of work. The latter is possible in at least 15 of the countries under considera- 
tion (Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Israel, Poland, Portugal, Slovakia, 
Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, UK, US). 

There is ample evidence that women already have lower pension incomes 
approaching retirement and tend to be more reliant than men on safety net state 
pensions due to their different lifecourse trajectories, which typically include more 
periods away from formal paid employment for caring (Bettio et al. 2013; Dewilde 
2013; Ginn et al. 2001; Ni Léime et al. 2017). Some of the pension reform policies 
advocated by the OECD and implemented by several countries such as increasing the 
number of contributions necessary to access a minimum and maximum state pension, 
make it even more difficult for those who provide most informal care (women) to 
build up adequate pensions (OECD 2006, 2013). 

An assumption underlying extended working life policies is that an undifferenti- 
ated ‘adult worker’ model of working life prevails across most countries and that it is 
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Table 5.1 State pension age/normal retirement age 


Country % of population aged 654^ | Pension age/retirement age in 2016^ 

Albania 12.23 65 for men; 60 for women gradual 
increase to 2024. To equalise for men 
and women by 2056 at age 67 

Australia 25 65 for men and women. Will increase 
to 67 by 2023 

Austria 30.5 65 for men; 60 for women. The 
retirement age for women will 
increase to 65 between 2024 and 2033 

Belgium 30.6 65 To be 66 in 2025 and 67 in 2030 

Bosnia and Herzogovina | 14.4 (CIA 2017) 65 


Bulgaria 


19.5 (CIA 2018) 


64.2 men; 61.2 women. To increase to 
65 years by 2029 (men) by 2037 
(women) 


Chile 


11.1 (CIA 2018) 


65: men; 60: women. Proposal in 
2018 to EWL 


Croatia 


19.9 


65 for men. To increase to 65 by 2030 
for women. To increase to 67 for all 
from 2031 to 2038 


Cyprus 


Czech Republic 


12.4 


19.4 


65: men and women. To increase 
every five years aligned to changes in 
life expectancy 2023 


63: men; 62 years 4 months: women 
(2016). To increase to 66 yrs, 

8 months for both by 2019. To 
increase by 2 months per birth cohort 
(unlimited) 


Denmark 


Estonia 


19.4 


20.2 


65 years (2016). To increase 
gradually to 67 years from 2019 to 22 
and to 68 in 2030. Then increases 
directly linked to life expectancy 


63 years. To increase gradually to 65 
by 2026 for all 


Finland 


France 


21.5 


19.8 


65 years To increase in line with life 
expectancy subject to maximum of 
2 months per year 


66 years, 7 months (for people born in 
1954). Age of full-rate pension to 
increase from 65 to 67, depending on 
the year of birth, by 2022 


Germany 


22.4 


65 and 4—5 months. To increase to 67 
(for those born in 1964) 


(continued) 
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Country 


Greece 


% of population aged 65+* 
21.1 


Pension age/retirement age in 2016° 


67 (With 40 years, can retire at age 
62) 


Ireland 


Israel 


13.3 


11.6 


66. To increase to 67 in 2021 and 68 
in 2028 


67 for men. 62 for women to increase 
to 64 by 2022 


Italy 


21.7 


66 years and seven months with 
minimum 20 years contributions. To 
increase in line with life expectancy 
to 67 in 2021 


Lithuania 


19.9 


In 2017, the old-age retirement age is 
62 years for women and 63 years and 
6 months for men (Ministry for 
Social Security and Labour 2017) 


Netherlands 


19.1 


65.5 (2016). To increase to 66 in 2018 
and 27 in 2021. To increase linked to 
increase in life expectancy 


New Zealand 


15.6 


Ten years' residency since age 20 
(including five years after age 50) 
entitles people to public pension 
from age 65 


Poland 


17.5 


Poland restored statutory retirement 
age of 65 for men and 60 for 
women, reversing 2013 commitment 
to increase the age to 67 by 2020 for 
men and by 2040 for women. In 
October 2017, statutory retirement 
age decreased by 14 months 


Portugal 


20.3 


The normal age of retirement with an 
old age pension was 66 years and 

2 months in 2016, to be increased by 
linking to life expectancy gains. Age 
of retirement can be reduced by 

4 months for each year's 
contributions exceeding 40 yrs 


Romania 


16.8 


65: men; 60 years and 8 months: 
women. Plan to increase women's to 
65 


Serbia 


19 


65 (men); 61 (women) (Milovanovic 
et al. 2016). To increase and equalise 
retirement age by 2032 at age 65 


(continued) 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 


Country % of population aged 654^ | Pension age/retirement age in 2016^ 


Slovakia 16 62 years for men, lower for women 
with children (58.25 for women with 
5 or more). To increase to 62 for 
women by 2024. To increase in line 
with life expectancy from 2017 


Slovenia 20.1 59 years, 4 months (men); 59 years 
(women). To increase to 60 in 2018 
(men); 60 in 2020 (women) 


Spain 18.2 65 years, four months (all). To 
increase to 67 in 2027 


Sweden 20.4 From age 61—unlimited deferral 
possible. Retirement age 65 
(guarantee pension) 


Switzerland 18.3 65 (men) and 64 (women) 

Turkey 7.8 60 (men) 58 (women) To increase to 
65 for men and women by 2044 

United Kingdom 18.2 65 (men and women) by 2018. To 
increase to 66 by 2020 and 67 by 2028 

United States 16 Normal retirement age = 66. To 
increase to 67 by 2022 


*Source Central Intelligence Agency (2018) 
bSource OECD, (OECD 20172) Pensions at a Glance, unless otherwise indicated various countries 
and amended with subsequent legislative updates 


therefore easy for women to continue working past traditional retirement age. How- 
ever, even a cursory comparison of pension policies and reforms across countries 
indicates that there is a wide variation in pension systems with 13 out of the 34 coun- 
tries studied still retaining lower pension ages for women than for men, thus making 
the increase in pension ages more punitive for women (see Table 5.1). This partly 
reflects a wide variation in gendered social norms regarding caring and a variation 
in family friendly policies which would support women both to work and to provide 
child and elder care (Ni Léime and Loretto 2017; country chapters, this volume). 


Health 


Average healthy life expectancy at birth is 64.2 years for women and 63.2 years for 
men in the European Union (Eurostat 2019). Against this backdrop, setting retirement 
ages at 67 or more, as advocated by the OECD, is very high, offering little or no time 
for healthy years in retirement for many older workers. Most evidence points to lower 
life expectancies and poorer health for workers in low-paid, physically demanding 
occupations and lower socio-economic status (Majer et al. 2011; Marmot and Bell 
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2012). There is increasing recognition of a strong relationship between health (phys- 
ical/mental/stress) conditions across the lifecourse limiting the realistic potential for 
extending working life (EU-OSHA 2016). Physically demanding work is a predictor 
of disability retirement (Pohrt and Hasselhorn 2015). There is considerable evidence 
that workers in construction, manufacturing and services sectors are more susceptible 
to work-related chronic health conditions such as musculo-skeletal disorders (MSDs) 
and workers aged 55+ report health as a reason for wanting to retire within the next 
five years (EU-OSHA et al. 2017). Violence, harassment and stress are more likely to 
be reported by workers aged 55+ in the health, transport and education sectors as rea- 
sons for planning to retire in the next five years (Eurofound 2015). A higher proportion 
of managers and professionals aged 55+ in the EU28 (75-8096) compared to workers 
in elementary occupations, manufacturing and craft workers (60-65%) report that 
they will be able to work at age 60 (Eurofound 2015). This varies by country with 
over 80% of workers in Ireland, Portugal the Netherlands and Sweden expecting to 
work at age 60, compared to 55—61.5% of those in Croatia, Hungary, Poland, Slove- 
nia and Slovakia. However, a recent report by major EU agencies on the working 
conditions of older workers (EU-OSHA et al. 2017) recommends further research 
on specific situations related to job, occupation and sector to investigate implications 
of working in each occupation on possibilities for extending working life. 


Changing Employment Trends 


Employment trends away from the manufacturing and clerical jobs available in the 
mid-late twentieth century in Europe and North America due to globalisation and 
automation combined with many older workers’ lower levels of education and age 
discrimination, leave few good choices for many older workers. In fact, older work- 
ers are likely to be forced into the only readily available jobs—low-paid precarious 
employment in the services sector (EU-OSHA et al. 2017; Standing 2011). While 
there may be fewer physically demanding jobs in the future with the introduction of 
digitisation, not only does it eliminate jobs workers already do, this can also result 
in more sedentary jobs, which in turn can cause damage to backs, necks and other 
MSD. The impact of such changes on the health of workers both across the lifecourse 
and as they grow older in terms of their employability at later ages is not yet well 
understood. Older workers (aged 55 and over) tend to have lower education and many 
may not have training in digitisation (Eurofound 2017). To ensure that such work- 
ers are employable, governments and employers would need to provide training for 
those who are unemployed and/or whose current jobs may be about to change to keep 
abreast of new technology. Carefully designed training might safeguard against a mis- 
match of skills with available jobs so that older workers are not disadvantaged. Yet, 
there is evidence that older workers are less likely than younger workers to participate 
in training, suggesting that they may be less employable (Eurofound 2017). 
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Infact, whatthe country reports in Part Two show is that there are not many promis- 
ing initiatives to support older workers' employment—only a few rather underde- 
veloped initiatives in a small number of countries. For the most part, (and with the 
exception of countries such as Finland and Austria) rather than taking a coordi- 
nated comprehensive approach, even the handful of countries with explicit support- 
ive extended work policies (versus delayed retirement policies) are mainly involved 
with employment opportunities offered by a small cadre of exemplar employers. 
This very limited foray into extended work policies and practices belies the utility 
of ‘extended working life’ for current policy initiatives and emphasises instead the 
‘delaying retirement’ agenda that has been enacted almost everywhere. Taking seri- 
ously the need to describe accurately policies and practices with real potential to 
extend work poses several questions. What would programmes to extend working 
lives need to look like if they were to work for more than a handful of workers? What 
would employers need to do to make extended working lives more possible? Could 
most older workers reasonably be expected to work longer? Are there categories of 
older people who could not? If extended work is possible for some, will there be suf- 
ficient training offered to enable older people to be trained appropriately for existing 
job vacancies, rendering them able to adapt to rapidly transforming job markets and 
real employment opportunities? Can researchers and policymakers actually identify 
the employment sectors where extending work would be most possible? Answers to 
such questions emphasise the gaps in knowledge about employment prospects for 
older individuals, and point to some directions for future research and more attentive 
policymaking attuned to the life circumstances of older people presumed able to 
extend their working lives. 


Current Extended Working Life Debates and Their Potential 
Policy Futures 


Participants in extended working life policy debates often prefer language that is rel- 
atively vague and which emphasises the positive side of policies governments plan 
to enact. Transnational and national policy elites have asserted that taking advantage 
of increased longevity means more years in work. The tendency is to use positive 
but non-specific rhetoric associated with the hegemonic 'active ageing' agenda and 
to ‘naturalise’ the idea of extending working lives. The sleight of hand invoked by 
“extending working life’ language masks the more specific and less optimistic for- 
mulation invoked by ‘delaying retirement’, obfuscating both the intent and outcomes 
likely to be associated with the policies that are actually enacted. Public audiences 
have been conditioned for decades with messaging about ‘too many, too expensive’ 
applied to ageing populations (see, for example, Willetts 2010; also see early Street 
and Quadagno 1993 and later Higgs and Gilleard 2010 critiques). If the sense of 
unavoidably having to work longer is insufficient to motivate older individuals to try 
to accomplish what for many is impossible, the spectre of intergenerational conflict 
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has always lurked in the background as a rough and ready rationale for postponing 
entitlement to retirement benefits (Higgs and Gilleard 2010; Quadagno 1990; Street 
and Quadagno1993). The inevitable conclusion drawn from the way debates about 
extended work/delaying retirement unfold is that, with rare exceptions, everyone 
everywhere must work longer. 

Perusal of the country chapters in Part 2 demonstrates that there are many addi- 
tional topics not fully covered in this concluding chapter for Part One, which are 
essential to understand if future older people are to have any meaningful prospect for 
retirement. Sociologist Myles (1989) characterised retirement as ‘the right to stop 
working before wearing out’, but increasingly, employment is drying up, pension 
promises are being withdrawn and retirement in the future may be an elusive goal for 
many individuals if the focus of policy action continues to be on delaying retirement 
rather than extending meaningful, dignified work. 

Taking a gendered perspective on the ‘live longer, work longer’ framework, per- 
sistent gaps in pay compared to men during their working lives both deprives many 
women of the surpluses they would need to save for their own retirements and ensures 
that their earnings-related state pensions are calculated on lower lifetime earnings. 
Consequently, the gender pay gap reaches into and magnifies in multiple ways the 
even greater gaps between women and men in retirement. On top of lower pay, the 
hit to lifetime earnings due to the additional time that (mainly) women spend outside 
of paid employment or in part-time or temporary positions to perform carework for 
children, disabled family members, and frail elders, and their pay disadvantages mul- 
tiply. Time out of work for childcare, even when partially compensated by credited 
time built into state pension contribution formulas, ensures that many women miss 
out on early career advancement, pay rises and occupational pension credits, which 
then become compounded over a lifetime of work. The compounding effects of ear- 
lier lifecourse time out of employment is not the only issue for older workers with 
care responsibilities. Adaptations such as temporary or part-time work in the face of 
heavy caring responsibilities for older family members deprive their unpaid family 
caregivers—typically women—of income in the years leading up to retirement. As 
state retirement ages increase, women appear likely to be disproportionately affected 
by persistent gaps in pay and breaks from employment needed to perform the unpaid 
work their societies expect them to do. 

Another emerging topic associated with extending work involves demographic 
changes whose contours are not yet entirely clear. For example, one concern about 
income sufficiency in old age (and thus pension costs) has been the greater longevity 
of women. Although women experience the onset of chronic conditions at earlier 
ages than men, women also live longer. This highlights the risk of policies that 
delay retirement, in that many women may be unable to continue to work and save, 
despite the likelihood of living longer on lower incomes. While the various gender 
gaps—in longevity, pay, and pensions—have so far insured that older women will be 
more likely to live in poverty than older men, the longevity gap at least seems to be 
narrowing somewhat (Glei and Horiuchi 2007). How the decreasing longevity gap 
might play into the tension between ‘delaying retirement’ and ‘extending work’ is not 
clear. Another demographic trend is recent evidence of declines in life expectancy 
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among subsets of ageing populations in affluent countries—fluctuations in many 
countries, but likely a trend in at least the US and the UK (Ho and Hendi 2018). 
Many factors contributing to longevity are systematically linked to social advantage 
and disadvantage, and it appears that growing social inequalities may contribute to 
more and earlier deaths among some of the most vulnerable groups of older people. 
This vulnerable category often includes individuals with low levels of education who 
started work at young ages, at least compared to those with higher levels of education 
and later onset of employment. They have experienced the lifetime disadvantages 
associated with lower levels of education, early employment in unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs, often with high physical demands, low pay and job insecurity. Rarely are 
policy remedies developed to compensate, but there are some exceptions. In Austria, 
there are provisions for people involved in heavy physical work for a certain period to 
retire earlier (OECD 2017b). A blanket mandate for working to older ages in already 
long working lives for such vulnerable people seems, at face value, to be inequitable. 
Recognition of some earlier lifecourse employment disadvantages can be built into 
policies to extend work, too, but that has not yet happened widely. Still, developing 
these kinds of policies would make extended work that is adequate, dignified, and 
feasible for different categories of workers possible to accomplish. 

On a more positive note, there are some policy changes in several countries that 
permit workers who want to postpone retirement until later ages not only to make 
that choice but to reward them for it. For example, in countries like the United 
States, Denmark, France and others individuals who postpone receiving state pension 
benefits beyond the normal retirement age (up to a maximum) receive actuarially 
determined permanent increases to pension benefits for doing so. Not surprisingly, 
this is especially appealing to professionals who enjoy their work, but could also 
benefit other workers whose health and capabilities permit them to work longer. 
Other policies permit individuals who reach the new higher state pension ages to 
both work and receive state benefits at the normal retirement age (without penalty), 
encouraging individuals who can combine pension income and employment income 
to stay on the job. Unfortunately, both of these examples of pension-linked policies 
that provide some good choices to extend working life are of the greatest value to 
the job elite who have already experienced lifetimes of high quality employment 
rather than most workers in most countries. At the other end of the employment 
quality spectrum, such policies seem entirely irrelevant for individuals whose job 
characteristics, health status or caring responsibilities render a choice to continue 
working impossible. 

The foregoing highlights another challenge. An inescapable reality is that, for all 
the rhetoric surrounding the need for public/private partnerships and individual thrift 
to ensure later life income adequacy as populations age, only states can guarantee a 
predictable later life income. The proliferation of private/individual savings schemes 
for retirement that rise and fall with the fortunes of financial markets, employers' 
replacement of DB with DC retirement plans, the declining value of states’ pensions 
and the fact that earlier promises by governments cannot now be depended upon is the 
current situation of the ongoing public/private partnership. This will affect current 
workers in the future (not just older people now) blurring the locus of responsibility 
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for later life income security. Pensions were designed initially, after all, to ensure a 
floor of protection for retirees because their needs could not be met entirely through 
employment, individual thrift, or family support. In the latter half of the 20th century, 
expanding state pension systems and robust occupational defined benefits pensions 
provided a pension income guarantee that established the institution of retirement 
for most workers. But will retirement persist into the future? 

The relationship between public and private responsibility that institutionalised 
retirement income systems has been transformed. The advent of DC retirement sav- 
ings that have come to dominate the occupational benefit sector has shifted outcomes 
from a pension promise to investment (or loss) potential, and previously shared social 
responsibility onto individuals (Russell 2014). The individualisation of retirement 
income responsibility has exposed some in recent generations to potentially greater 
reward (higher retirement incomes) when economic markets are thriving, but to seri- 
ous risk when markets fall—as in 2008—or worse if they fail, as in the Great Depres- 
sion (Russell 2014). It also raises a more fundamental issue. One of the partners in 
the retirement income guarantee of the last century, that is, employers that provided 
traditional DB occupational pensions, no longer has the fiduciary responsibility to 
keep a pension promise to employees, only to provide a savings and investment 
mechanism in DC schemes. Not only that, but employers’ role in policies considered 
to extend working lives is, at best, relatively undefined and unclear despite claims 
that population ageing requires public/private partnerships to find solutions to the 
‘problem’. What is the appropriate role for private sector organisations in the face of 
population ageing? Can they be compelled to provide employment for older workers, 
or to stop discriminating based on age or to provide secure occupational pensions? 

The relationship between declining health status and disability is complicated. 
Sometimes a person is not completely disabled, but neither can they perform all 
the activities of their usual employment. For instance, individuals may perceive 
their health to be good, yet still have decrements to strength or stamina, or suffer 
disabilities associated with repetitive tasks, such as back or knee problems, which 
make accomplishing job tasks difficult or impossible. Others experience age-related 
onset of chronic health conditions that interfere with employment, or the combination 
of poor health and declining physical abilities or overwhelming stress that prevent 
them doing what had been their usual employment at younger ages. The complexity 
of establishing a ‘fair’ approach to compensation in such situations needs to be 
considered in the context of policies to extend work. As the example of Austria 
shows, one strategy is for governments to allow workers in physically demanding 
jobs to retire earlier. There, a measure was introduced with specific rules for claiming 
early retirement for long-term employees engaged in strenuous work for at least 10 of 
the 20 years immediately preceding retirement age (‘heavy labour pension’) (OECD 
2017b). A similar system facilitating earlier retirement for physically demanding 
jobs exists in France, but many countries have no such provisions. The longevity gap 
between individuals with low lifetime earnings and the top 5 or 10% of workers (and 
thus the length of time different individuals can expect to receive retirement income 
benefits) presents another complexity in reforms intended to be equitable in terms of 
extended work or delayed retirement. 
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If an individual has the skills needed for hard physical labour, such as construction 
or personal care jobs, but no longer has the physical ability to work in that area, what 
could possibly be the prospects for continued employment? In some countries, includ- 
ing Belgium, governments subsidise the wages of those who are forced to take lower 
paid work if they are no longer able to continue with heavy work (OECD 2017b). 
Although job training or skills re-training are often touted as the answer to the job 
capacity/job availability/skills mismatch, the fact is that there is very little systematic 
evidence that suggests training increases employability beyond a handful of individ- 
uals (Fadula 2018). For example, in a carefully designed evaluation of federally- 
funded job training programmes conducted for the US Bureau of Labour concluded 
that evidence from the evaluation of nationwide training funded by the Adult and 
Dislocated Worker programs ‘does not have positive impacts in the 30 months after 
study enrolment’ (Mathematica 2017: xxxiii). Logically, it seems as though train- 
ing should work. However, training is decidedly not a panacea. The hollowed out 
middle of employment opportunities that has accompanied de-industrialisation and 
off-shoring limit employment possibilities. Job training on offer frequently diverges 
from preparing trainees for the skills that local employers need. High local unemploy- 
ment rates and low demand for workers can render training ineffective if the desired 
outcome is landing a training-related job with decent pay and stable employment. 
And from an individual perspective, post-training outcomes may be poor because of 
how difficultit is for people to uproot and job seek outside their immediate locales and 
supportive social networks, or to relocate speculatively to areas where job openings 
consistent with new training might be available. 

Unemployment rates are higher in some countries than others, but even the most 
robust labour markets have barriers to older workers' employment. Most employers 
prefer the cheapest labour they can find and this attribute is usually characteristic 
of first time job seekers. For example, even in the vibrant US job market with very 
low official levels of unemployment, older workers who became unemployed in the 
aftermath of the 2008 financial crisis remained unemployed for significantly longer 
spells than younger workers (Street and Tompkins 2017). Once unemployed, older 
workers typically have the longest periods of unemployment (if they can find work at 
all) and often end up underemployed (in jobs with less job security and/or pay than 
previous employment) or discouraged (and not counted in national unemployment 
statistics at all). Some countries recognise this situation and provide policies aiming 
to address these issues. For example, in Poland, Romania and Spain, the government 
provides subsidies to employers who hire unemployed older workers (OECD 2017). 
In other countries, such as Belgium, governments supplement the wages of workers 
who have been forced to move to a lower paid non-physically demanding job in the 
same company as they become less able to perform their previous more physically 
taxing role (OECD 201 7b). 
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Concluding Thoughts 


Pensions reflect economic relationships and national pension policies reside within 
technocratic realms. But what has been lost in most current debates is the fact that 
it is not only the national economic and demographic circumstances that must be 
considered to get extended working life policies right, but also the moral economy of 
ageing—the value societies place on older people—as well. The rhetorical flourishes 
of the extended working life debate have been fraught with crisis language and scare- 
mongering, starved of emphasis on the connection between the lifelong contributions 
that older people have made to their entitlement to benefits. The challenge of ageing 
populations and scarce resources are seldom framed in the context of how to develop 
effective, sustainable policies that take into account the disproportionate advantages 
and disadvantages that are currently and will in the future be experienced by older 
people (see Phillipson 2019). 

What does it really mean if societies accept the idea that pensions—and the older 
people who depend on them—are unaffordable? What entity can be responsible for 
provision of income security in old age? The responsibility increasingly is being 
shifted away from public or employer responsibility where risks could be shared and 
onto individuals and families. But if countries are struggling to plan effectively in the 
face of relatively more older people/fewer younger workers—what then are families 
expected to do? Families face the challenge of bridging an increasing number of 
provision gaps with more older members/fewer young members, albeit on a smaller 
scale and with decidedly fewer resources to pool risks. 

A more optimistic perspective could take advantage of promising practices in 
some countries that can be adapted to the particular cultural contexts and political 
economies of others. In countries like Finland and Belgium, policies to extend good 
quality work (and not simply delay retirement) have been implemented. For exam- 
ple, following evidence-based research and discussion between the social partners, 
a number of measures were introduced in Finland to enhance working conditions 
for older workers. These included improving preventive health measures at work 
to address issues of not only physical but also psychological wellbeing for older 
workers. There are a range of flexible working arrangements for older (and all) 
workers in Finland. The Finnish Ministry for Social Affairs emphasised the neces- 
sity of employers, employees and government collaborating to improve health at 
work. Finland worked with the European Agency for Safety and Health at Work to 
introduce campaigns to promote an integrated management approach to the prob- 
lem of musculoskeletal disorders (MSDs), emphasising that employers, employees 
and government should work together to tackle MSDs (OECD 2017b). In Belgium, 
an Employment Opportunity Plan was introduced in 2013, for all older workers in 
private firms with more than 20 employees. Employers may choose from a num- 
ber of measures aimed at recruiting or retaining older workers. Next, the Flexible 
and Workable Work Act (2017) reformed training and, more importantly, improved 
working conditions for older Belgian workers throughout their careers, enabling them 
to work longer, rather than simply increasing state pension age. In other countries, 
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such as France and Poland, their relatively low ages for entitlement to full retirement 
benefits hint that (if labour markets can provide jobs for older workers), it might be 
possible to emulate other countries' practices by gradually phasing in extensions of 
working lives for individuals who, by international comparison, are relatively ‘early’ 
retirees. But in many countries, assertions that future pensions are unaffordable and 
policies must change to make them less expensive (or rhetorically, more sustainable) 
by extending work for entire populations is an impoverished pathway to the more 
holistic goal of extending working lives. In fact, the typical approach to 'affordabil- 
ity', rather than honouring the contributions of older citizens and dignifying later 
life work seems instead to guarantee low incomes in old age, expanding rather than 
contracting the legions of older people who already struggle on limited incomes. On 
average, women, workers with low lifetime earnings, and people with physical frailty 
or poor health will be chief among the older citizens whose poverty will be *baked 
into' most extended working life/delayed retirement regimes as they are currently 
configured. 

A richer debate about extended work would incorporate attention to the unavoid- 
able links between earlier lifecourse experiences and variation in life chances for ade- 
quate later life outcomes that are systematically associated with gender, health status 
and other social characteristics (Phillipson 2019). For example, explicit attention to 
temporal issues would require more focus on minimising systemic disadvantages 
associated with essential unpaid caregiving, whether for child or elder care. There is 
wide variation among countries in terms of addressing (or not) unavoidable breaks in 
employment associated with caregiving to avoid perpetuating lifelong disadvantages 
for carers. The amount and value of public pension contributions credited to carers 
who must reduce hours of work or leave employment to care, if provided at all, vary 
and the issue of accounting for carers’ socially necessary and valuable unpaid work is 
seldom addressed in extended work and pension policy debates, to the disadvantage 
of (mostly) women. Or, consider the work effort of individuals with relatively low 
levels of education who often enter paid work—frequently in un- or semi-skilled 
jobs—during their late teen years. Policies designed to extend working lives would 
recognise that starting employment up to a decade younger than highly educated 
professionals is already an extension of working lives, merely at the younger end of 
the lifecourse. Exhorting such early workers to avoid newly defined *premature' or 
‘early’ retirement once they have reached the earlier-established pension age hardly 
seems equitable. That is especially true given that globalisation and automation have 
decimated many formerly good paying jobs, sectoral disruptions in labour markets 
force redundancy and economic downturns eliminate jobs, or physical limitations 
and caring responsibilities limit employment capacity. The structural character of 
such impediments to extended working lives demonstrates the need for comprehen- 
sive and appropriately refined policies that take lifecourse issues seriously, since the 
interconnectedness of lifecourse trajectories and later life outcomes is undeniable. 

The last words on the problems and possible merits of extended working lives 
will be rendered far in the future. In this volume, we have tried to complicate the 
conversation and the country chapter authors have communicated the current state of 
the extended working life debates in their own countries. It is obvious that, with very 
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rare exceptions, there is not much yet to be optimistic about in terms of thoughtful 
and effective policy outcomes. There are occasional forays into devising programmes 
that can help, such as the Finnish and Belgian policy measures described above, 
suggesting that policy innovations can be designed to facilitate extending work. 
But examples of effective extended work policies are few and far between. The 
Finnish experience demonstrates the need for debate, evidence-based research and 
an integrated approach among partners—employers, employees, trade unions and 
government (national, regional and local) to devise appropriate policies to achieve 
good quality employment for older workers (Takala et al. 2015). The international 
focus so far has NOT been on extended working life policies that would deliver 
adequately compensated, appropriate jobs for older workers, but rather on delaying 
retirement benefits to later ages. We have argued that, although the two processes 
have some obvious overlaps, they are two distinctly different ways of thinking about 
policy approaches for ageing populations and that serious attempts to extend working 
lives will require policies that take that goal seriously. 

The complexities associated with extending working life highlighted here cannot 
be addressed by simplistic unilateral policies imposed by governments. If we are to 
avoid deepening existing health and financial inequalities in later life associated with 
working in particular kinds of often low-paid, precarious, physically demanding or 
stressful occupations, more nuanced policies need to be designed. The realities of 
local labour markets and older workers’ skills mean that globalisation and digitisa- 
tion/automation have to be taken into account for reform proposals to make sense. 
Similarly, if we are to ensure that gender inequalities and the disadvantages experi- 
enced by individuals with poor or diminishing health are not to be further entrenched, 
reforms must recognise and compensate for the existing gender and health inequali- 
ties embedded in pensions, pay, and employment participation, and the imbalance in 
unpaid caring responsibilities that exist. There is a need for coherent and imaginative 
policies devised in cooperation between employers, trade unions, government and 
workers to address occupational health and gender equalities in pension building 
across the lifecourse and to ensure that extending working life is an appealing choice 
rather than a punitive imposition. 
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Abstract This chapter analyses the most important policies influencing the gender 
and health implications of the extension of working life in Albania post 2000. Para- 
metric reforms of social insurance will gradually increase and equalise retirement 
ages for men and women to 67 years by 2056, and extend the insurance period to 
40 years by 2032. During the period 1993-2016, the average real retirement age has 
increased from 53.2 to 63.2 years old. People have the right to receive the pension 
and continue working and paying contributions, but if they postpone receiving pen- 
sions after retirement age, the pension amount increases by 0.5% each month; in 
the case of early retirement, the pension amount reduces by 0.6% each month. New 
types of private sector employment—part-time, self-employment, family businesses, 
remote working—have opened opportunities to extend working life beyond retire- 
ment age. However, high levels of unemployment, informal work, lack of adequate 
skills, and insufficient public services create difficulties, especially for women, to 
extend working life. To fully address the complexity of extending working lives, 
an integrated approach should involve all relevant policy areas including education, 
health, employment and social protection, as well as engaging stakeholders, public 
authorities, businesses and civil society. 


Keywords Lifecourse + Pension - Retirement ages · Gender · Health - Labour 
market 


Introduction 


The lifecourse perspective encompasses all dimensions of an individual’s profes- 
sional and family life, influenced by the social and institutional context. Socio- 
economic and demographic changes have influenced continuous parametric pen- 
sion reforms in Albania since the beginning of the 1990s. In June 2014, Albania 
was granted candidate status by the European Union and this promoted institutional 
reforms. Due to changes in demographic patterns of fertility, life expectancy and 
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migration, the old age dependency ratio nearly doubled (from 8.6% in 1989 to 16.7% 
in 2011) and is expected to grow to 32.9% by 2030 (INSTAT, SDC, UNFPA 2015a). 
By 2031, a gender old age dependency ratio estimated at 31% for men and at 37% 
for women refers to a higher life expectancy at birth estimated at 80.1 years for 
women and 77.0 years for men (INSTAT 2017b). In 2016, Albania had a low share 
of the population above 65 years old (16.3%), compared to 19.2% in EU28 countries 
(Institute of Statistics, Institute of Public Health, and ICF 2018: 11). 

The Demographic and Health Survey 2008-2009 in Albania showed that one 
in two households have at least one member who has migrated within or outside 
Albania (Institute of Statistics, Institute of Public Health, and ICF 2010). As is the 
case elsewhere, migration particularly involves young adults, who migrate for reasons 
of employment and educational opportunities and for family reasons; migration is 
still dominated by young adults, but in addition to men, women increasingly go 
abroad as well (INSTAT, SDC, UNFPA 2015b: 21—22). Younger generations working 
abroad remain a potential source of support for their older parents left at home, by 
sending remittances and by covering expensive medical interventions, thus acting as 
a guarantor for older Albanians. The Albanian family continues to be a strong source 
of social protection for older people. This may be one reason why people are reluctant 
to pay social insurance contributions and why approximately 4096 of employment 
is informal (World Bank and wiiw 2019). Promotion of formal employment for 
women is especially important for increasing their social inclusion, social insurance 
contributions and striving for higher pensions, as their life expectancy is higher 
compared to men. 

In the framework of European integration, Albanian legislation has pursued a 
process of harmonisation with Acqui Communitarie, and national strategies have been 
enacted to guarantee human rights, gender equality and an inclusive society. However, 
institutional capacities still remain weak, and active engagement of all community 
stakeholders, such as business organisations, trade unions and civil society, is very 
important in this context. 


Gender and Employment in Albania 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) 2016 showed that Albania's labour force participa- 
tion rate decreased from 2011 (68.596) to 2016 (66.296), with a constant gender gap 
of about 16% fewer women than men in paid work. In 2016, the unemployment rate 
of 27.4% for Albanians aged 15—29 illustrates great pressure for new labour market 
entrants (INSTAT 2016). High unemployment rates, even for those with higher edu- 
cation (3296 according to European Commission 2016), encourages employers to 
shed older employees as soon as they reach the retirement age, without considering 
whether older workers want to stay longer in the labour market. 

In 2016, 40.2% of Albanians were self-employed in agriculture (dominated by 
women). The non-market services sector—where activities such as public admin- 
istration and other services are included—is the second most important sector for 
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women’s employment (20%). The Labour Force Survey 2016 also showed that 42% 
of women were outside of the labour force, compared to 26% of men, although 
women’s labour force participation increased from 50% in 2013 to 58% in 2016 
(INSTAT 2017a: 52). The reasons why women aged 55+ are outside the labour mar- 
ket are due to early retirement for about 40% and due to family engagement for 
20.1%, compared to one per cent for men on family engagement. 

Reconciliation of paid work with family responsibilities is important when con- 
sidering extending working life. Only 46% of employed Albanian women and 50% 
of men work full-time 40—48 h per week (INSTAT 2017b). In the European Quality 
of Life Survey (EQLS) (Eurofound 2019), Albanian women report greater difficulty 
in fulfilling family responsibilities when compared with men. Recent changes in 
the Labour Code (2015) aim to facilitate maternity leave and care for sick family 
members, to legislate a maximum of 48 working hours per week for employees in 
the private sector, and to encourage employers to improve working conditions. If 
employees work more than 48 h per week and work on Sundays, it is not sufficient 
for the employers just to pay additional money, as happened in the past; employees 
now have the right to take a break. 


Transformation of Pension System 


From a lifecourse perspective, transition from employment to retirement is regu- 
lated mainly by two basic laws: Labour Code 136/2015 and Law no. 7703 (dated 
11.05.1993) on ‘Social Insurance in the Republic of Albania’. The general public 
system of social insurance is composed of: (1) compulsory, (2) voluntary, (3) sup- 
plementary social insurance. It is a pay-as-you-go (PAYG) model. Since 2015, the 
social pension was introduced as a means-tested benefit for Albanian residents above 
age 70. Fully funded defined contribution private pension schemes were only started 
after 2005. 

Reformation of the pension system started in 1993, with parametric changes that 
unified retirement ages at 60 years for all categories of men and at 55 years for 
all categories of women, for a transitional period until 2024 (Law no. 7703 dated 
11.05.1993, amended in 2002). Previously, there were differences in retirement ages 
across three categories of professionals, and a five year difference between women 
and men. Category I professions (miners, metallurgists, geologists etc.) had the low- 
est retirement ages (45 for females and 50 for males); category II, teachers, had a 
retirement age of 50 for females and 55 for males; and category Ш, civil servants, had 
aretirement age of 55 for females and 60 for males. The retirement age for employees 
in agriculture cooperatives was 65 years old for both women and men. The unifi- 
cation of the eligibility criteria for pensions was imposed by the new political and 
economic system in Albania, which allows freedom of choice of profession, place of 
work, and place of residence. This created opportunities and increased mobility for 
people from rural to urban areas, from employment in state enterprises to the private 
sector, from employment to self-employment, and so on. 
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Meanwhile, the minimum insurance period for an old age pension was increased 
from 15 to 20 years, with a maximum of 35 years for a full pension for both women 
and men. As the contributory principle was established, the period of university 
studies was considered as an insurance period for women when they retired and the 
state will pay the minimum level of contributions. The social insurance fund was 
separated from the state budget to clearly identify revenue from contributions and 
subsidies from the state budget. A new semi-public autonomous administration was 
established, governed with participation of representatives from the government, the 
trade unions and the employers’ organisations. 

In the beginning of the transition to a market economy, there was tension between 
using pension policy as a quick fix while also assuring the long-term sustainability 
of new social insurance institutions (Xhumari 2011). Through the introduction of 
early retirement, the pension system helped older workers who were unemployed 
within five years of reaching state retirement age. The early retirement pension was 
calculated at the rate of 60% of the average monthly wage. Beneficiaries get a regular 
pension calculated at 70% of the minimum monthly wage for the minimum pension, 
once they reach official retirement age. Albanians did not hesitate to apply for early 
retirement. As a consequence, the number of pensioners increased and contributors 
declined, changing the dependency ratio from 4.5:1 in 1990 to almost 1:1 from 
1993 until now. The replacement rate of old age pensions decreased from 70% to 
around 40% during the same period. Since 1993, the formula for calculating pensions 
considered all contributions paid throughout the working period. Social insurance 
contributions shared between employers and employees increased initially up to 
45.9% of wages, but gradually decreased in 2009 to 24.5% of wages. However the 
state budget still needed to subsidise the social insurance fund from 1.8% of GDP in 
1993 to 1.89% of GDP in 2016 (Social Insurance Institute of Albania 2017). 

The second wave of pension reform (2002) increased retirement ages, adding 
five years for both men (60-65 years old) and women (55—60 years old) during a 
transitional period (2002-2024), while the minimum insurance period for old age 
pensions was reduced from 20 to 15 years. The termination of employment as an eli- 
gibility criterion for old age pension was abolished, so pensioners may have a pension 
and continue working and paying social insurance contributions. Early retirement was 
a right for everybody provided they have 35 years of insurance period, within three 
years before the official full retirement age, with benefits reduced by 0.6%/month. For 
late retirement, pension benefits increase by 0.5%/month for 4 years, for Albanians 
working after the official retirement age (Law no. 7703 dated 11.05.1993). 

The last wave of pension reform in 2015 aimed to gradually equalise the retirement 
age for women and men, with a likely increase to 67 years old by 2056 and an 
extension to the insurance period for a full old age pension from 35 to 40 years by 
2029 for men and by 2032 for women. The formula for calculation of pensions in 
respect to the contribution principle was also changed. Limitation of the maximum 
benefit amount to twice the minimum pension was abolished to encourage people to 
pay higher contributions if they wantto earn higher benefits. A basic non-contributory 
pension was introduced for Albanians above age 70 without any source of income 
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Table 6.1 Some indicators of the pension system in Albania, 1990-2016 


Main indicators/Year 1990 19934 2016 
Share of 9.8% 13.4% 19% 
pensioners/total 

population 


Formal age of 


45-65 years old 


50—65 years old 


55—65 years old, still in 


retirement the process of 
increasing 

The average real age of | 57.1 532 63.2 

retirement 

Maximum insurance 15-25 20—35 years 35 years, still in the 

period for a full old age process of increasing 

pension 

Replacement rate 74.296 56.4% 41.7% 

(average old age 

pension/average wage) 

Dependency ratio 4.5:1 1.6:1 1.1:1 

(number of 

pensioners/number of 

contributors) 

Percentage of social 19% 42.5% out of which 27.9% out of which 


insurance 
contributions/wage 


31.7% for pensions 


21.6% for pensions 


Subsidy from state 
budget to social 
insurance budget as % 
of GDP 


1.80 


1.89 


Source INSTAT www.instat.gov.al and Social Insurance Institute www.issh.gov.al 
*Law no.7703, dated 11.05.1993 ‘On Social Insurance in the Republic of Albania’ 


(Law no. 7703 dated 11.05.1993, amended in 2015). As a result, the main indicators 
of the social insurance system changed during the period of reforms 1990—2016, as 
shown in Table 6.1. Although the years of working life was extended from 53 years 
in 1993 to 63 years in 2016, the share of pensioners to total population continued to 
increase. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


While the approaches varied—particularly with regard to the choice between para- 
metric and systemic reforms and over the introduction of funding—in all cases, 
reforms typically focused on issues of pension sustainability rather than benefit ade- 
quacy (Holzmann 2007). As the Albanian Government, with the assistance of the 
World Bank after 1990, was designing the reform intended to secure the financial 
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sustainability of the social security system, pensioners’ organisations, academics and 
trade unions were arguing to support social sustainability and the adequacy of ben- 
efits. For example, trade unions advocated early retirement for older workers as the 
only way to manage their dire unemployment situation. Trade unions also opposed 
increased retirement ages, especially for miners and other occupations where longer 
employment was unreasonable. Only in 2014 did the trade unions succeed in estab- 
lishing a pension scheme for the employees that have worked underground in mines. 
This category will be eligible for full old age pensions with a lower retirement age 
at 55 years old and 30 years of insurance period, where at least 12.5 years was in 
mining at underground (Law no.150/2014: Art.3). 

Reflecting the new Law on Higher Education and Science Research (2015), pro- 
fessors are allowed to negotiate to keep their positions longer, instead of being “sent 
into retirement’ automatically by a unilateral decision of the employer. A supple- 
mentary PAYG scheme for them was added to other supplementary schemes for civil 
and military service. 

The opportunity to extend working life beyond the official retirement age is mainly 
for employees in the private sector and self-employed people. There are cases of older 
teachers, nurses, doctors, engineers, lawyers and economists who have moved to work 
in the private sector following enforced retirement from the public sector. However, 
flexibility in the transition to retirement is not available to everyone, as it requires 
the agreement of the employer in both public and private sectors. Research should 
identify sectors where later life employment is in demand by Albanian employers, 
and how this would be possible for anyone who wants to continue to work. 

The low replacement rate of pensions, reduced from 70% of the wage in 1993, to 
41.7% in 2016, has been another topic in debates between the government and the 
pensioners’ associations, academics and trade unions. At the centre of debates was 
respecting the contribution principle to encourage people to pay more contributions 
and the ILO Convention no. 102/1952 on Minimum Standards of Social Security, 
ratified by the Albanian Government since 2005. However, prospects for extending 
working life and the employability of older workers should not be seen only as an 
individual choice to guarantee the living standards they are used to. There are few 
jobs available for older workers that are consistent with their abilities and health 
status. 

The new PAYG pension system is based on solidarity between the younger and 
older generations, and the intra cohort solidarity of old age pensioners. The intra 
cohort solidarity is distinguished by a high level of redistribution from those with 
higher pensions to those with lower pensions, characterised as the ‘egalitarianism of 
the pension system’ (Broka 2018). The old age pension benefit is progressive, with 
a greater proportion of benefits earned for contributions at minimum wage (with a 
replacement rate of 70%), whereas the replacement rate is 35% for contributions of 
those with higher wages, up to 5 times more than the minimum wage (the ceiling 
for payment of contributions). This high level of redistribution, unsupported even in 
the socialist regime, has demotivated workers from paying contributions on higher 
levels. By law, employers and the self-employed pay contributions based on the 
minimum wage defined each year by the Government, but often employees in the 
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private sector declare just the minimum wage for payment of contributions, as it has 
the highest return for benefits. As a result, about 90% of old age pensions are at the 
minimum level of benefits necessary to survive. One of the directors of the Trade 
Union Institute argues that even the amount of contributory minimum pensions does 
not meet the minimum standards of living (Telo 2016). 

The paradox is that the definition of the official retirement age is taken more 
as a right of the employer (mainly the public sector) to get the employees out of 
employment into retirement, and less as a right of the employees to decide if they 
want to leave their job or to continue in work. Extending working lives should be 
broadly considered through the complexity of interventions into the labour market, 
enabling or requiring employers to offer flexibility for the transition to retirement. 
Such interventions are unavoidable if Albania aims to follow the objectives of the EU 
Strategy 2020 for extending the active age until 70. If this aim is to be met, it is not 
only through increasing the official retirement age of pension system, but through 
offering employment and training opportunities for older Albanians. 


Gender and Health Implications 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) shows difficulties for the 55—65 age groups in finding 
а job once unemployed, although their unemployment rates are lower compared to 
the youngest age groups. The European Quality of Life Survey (EQLS) 2016 shows 
that obstacles to older workers staying in employment included lack of adapted work- 
places and flexible working arrangements (Eurofound 2019). As Table 6.2 shows, 
few older workers have found it possible to extend their working activities beyond 
the state pension age. The Labour Force Survey 2011—2017 shows a very dynamic 
situation, changing from one year to the other, with a slight increase after 2015 of 
elderly Albanians working, shown on Table 6.2. Although women have a longer life 
expectancy than men and lower pensions, they tend to be less engaged in working 
outside the home after retirement age. 

The employment status of those who continue working after retirement age is that 
own-account workers dominate at more than 60% in the case of men, and contributing 
family workers at more than 50% for women (INSTAT, LFS 2017c). As for the higher 


Table 6.2 The share of older people working after retirement age, 2011—2017 
Year 2011 | 2012 | 2013 | 2014 | 2015 | 2016 | 2017 


% of men aged 65 +/to total men of 12.9 | 14.5 | 11.6 | 10.9 | 10.4 | 122 | 13.6 
this age group who continue working 
after retirement age 

% of women aged 60 +/to total women | 12.9 | 14.3 | 10.8 8.6 7:9 9.1 | 10.9 
of this age group who continue 
working after retirement age 


Source INSTAT. Labour Force Survey 2011—2017. www.instat.gov.al 
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employment of women in agriculture, they mainly comprise family workers. Changes 
in pension formula, increased retirement age and lengthening insurance periods have 
contributed to low pensions for women, who have an average of 29 years insurance 
period, compared to 31.1 for men (Social Insurance Institute 2017). While women 
receive pensions for an average of 25 years (compared to only 20 years for men), 
for most women the transition into retirement equates to a transition into poverty. 
Introduction of the social pension, as a means-tested social assistance for those above 
age 70, is especially directed towards women, who have higher unemployment, lower 
contribution periods and greater life expectancy compared to men (Law no. 7703 
dated 11.05.1993, amended in 2015). 

The EQLS 2016 showed that depression increases with age, and is correlated 
with worries about income in old age, implying the need for adjustments to social 
protection to meet older Albanian women’s needs (Eurofound 2019). Measuring 
inequalities in health provides important evidence to policymakers for developing 
equity-centred healthcare programmes. The promotion of safe working environments 
is important, given the increasing number of disabled women of working age. In 
2014, a preventive healthcare policy offered free basic medical annual examinations 
(Check-Up) to the 40-65 age group; in 2016 that was extended to encompass the 
35-70 age group. Population screening for the most prevalent disease prevention and 
early detection of disorders aims to improve health, to promote healthy lifestyles and 
to improve wellbeing in work. Most people who attend the check-up are women and 
most are aged 50-65 years. The initial data shows that about 18% of people who 
attended had hypertension and were unaware they had it (Compulsory Health Care 
Insurance Fund 2015). 

The last Albanian Living Standard Measurement Survey (2012) confirmed that 
disability, chronic disease and depression are higher among older women than older 
men (INSTAT 2012a). The EQLS 2016 also shows a gender gap regarding health 
indicators in Albania. On average, 69% of men and 52% of women report ‘good’ and 
“very good’ health, which is a better rate than some Member States, but lower than the 
EU average of 73% for men and 66% for women (Eurofound 2019). This situation 
can be explained by the relatively young Albanian population, with a mean age 
35.3 years (INSTAT 2012b). In the youngest groups, 92% of men and 79% women 
report ‘good’ or ‘very good’ health, compared to the older groups, who report ‘good’ 
or ‘very good’ in 36% of men and 26% of women. The EQLS (2016) also shows 
a gender and age pattern for risk of depression in all EU countries, which is higher 
for women compared to men. Among the 18—34 year old age group in Albania, 
18% report being at risk of depression, compared to 45% at risk of depression for 
those aged above 65. Albanian women reported a higher risk of depression (35%) 
compared to men (26%) and this difference is more evident among older women 
(57%) compared to men (33%), although the longer life expectancy of women should 
be taken into account (Eurofound 2019). This can be taken into account as one of the 
factors influencing early retirement of women compared to men in Albania. There 
is an urgent need for an integrated approach to both prevention and improvement 
of health care in order to face the high burden of non-communicable diseases in 
transitional Albania (Institute of Public Health & UNICEF 2014: 122, 134). This 
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data from the EQLS and other INSTAT surveys should be used as an evidence base 
when considering the implications of future pension policy of increasing retirement 
ages. 


Policy Recommendations 


Different factors influence peoples’ lifecourse decisions. Extending working life is 
affected by complex factors including institutional arrangements such as fixed retire- 
ment ages, demand for jobs, adequate skills, training, services available to facilitate 
women’s employability, working conditions, and so on. Pension reforms that increase 
retirement ages and the insurance period, that discourage early retirement and create 
incentives to keep older workers in employment beyond retirement age, will neces- 
sarily depend on improvement in employment services, labour contracts and public 
services. Labour Code improvements, both in work-life regulations and support for 
women in their family responsibilities, need to be integrated with vocational training 
that is rarely offered by employers. Development of occupational pension schemes 
might have an impact on extending working life through flexible retirement ages. 

Albanian society has experienced transformations with a rising symmetry in gen- 
der roles and in lifecourse organisation, although gender differences are evident. The 
gendered lifecourse patterns are distinguished by women having more family respon- 
sibilities, more difficulties in balancing work and family life, fewer employment 
opportunities and lower incomes compared to men. Having a longer life expectancy, 
women remain in later life for a longer period, enduring a lower standard of living, 
and are at higher risk of depression, material deprivation and health problems. The 
challenges to significant investments in human capital and public services frustrate 
Albania’s convergence towards EU integration. 

Effective policies for extending working life are a challenge and require an inte- 
grated approach. Socio-economic factors, including high youth unemployment, cre- 
ate pressure on older workers to leave their jobs at retirement age. There is limited 
literature and not much public debate on extending working life, as high unemploy- 
ment and scarce jobs have led policy priorities to focus on youth employment and 
vocational education. As the analysis demonstrates, more societal action is needed 
to address inequalities and differences between women and men for full inclusion in 
Albanian society. Preventive healthcare is a priority, as risk of depression and health 
problems are higher among older women. Further research is needed on the gender 
and health implications of the potential for extended working life in Albania. 
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Abstract Although Australian women’s labour force participation has increased 
sharply since the turn of the century, there is a dichotomy between their participa- 
tion at the pre pension threshold of 65 and after. Women’s gender segregation in 
low waged occupations is institutionalised through the neoliberal policy of individ- 
ual enterprise agreements, reinforcing gender wage gaps. In combination, the gen- 
dered health effects of caregiving, disrupted careers and the experience of precarity 
shorten working lives, limiting wages and retirement incomes, ultimately impacting 
on women’s economic status and class. Some gender responsive initiatives through 
the courts have been instituted supporting flexibility requests to employers applied to 
workers over 50 and employment entitlements by workers employed as casuals. Yet 
the lack of proactive ‘joined up’ gender and age policies across multidimensional 
domains enables the contradiction between public policies of women’s extending 
working lives and reality to persist. 


Keywords Older women · Workforce · Inequality - Retirement · Policy 


Introduction 


The Australian resources and commodities sectors have experienced recent down- 
turns, largely due to reduced Chinese demand for Australian exports. Similar to other 
advanced economies, Australia’s economy has restructured over the past 30 years 
and there has been a shift in employment from manufacturing sectors to services 
sectors, particularly health and social assistance. Often policies related to extended 
working lives are developed in response to political circumstances and tend to be 
inconsistent and unsystematic. 

Since 2002 successive Australian Intergenerational Reports (IGRs) have called 
for increased older workforce participation to bolster productivity and reduce fiscal 
gaps attributed to the ‘burden’ of dependency. The Australian government’s most 
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recent 2015 IGR rationalised extending the pension age to 70 by 2035 to combat 
future intergenerational inequity (Commonwealth of Australia 2015). The Report 
invokes intergenerational equity principles, so that ‘future generations will not only 
have to fund their own government services, they will be funding the services used 
by Australians today’. It also asserts intrinsic neoliberal principles of contracting 
government debt in order to move to a budgetary ‘surplus’ in 2019-20. 

On 4th September 2018, Prime Minster Scott Morrison retracted this policy the 
week after his replacement of Prime Minister Turnbull. The new Prime Minister 
explained that pension deferral was ‘no longer necessary’ as the net operating bal- 
ance will move into a projected surplus of Aus $7.6 billion in 2019-20 (Budget 
2017-2018). The policy change did not address underlying barriers limiting extended 
working lives, for instance age discrimination in recruitment and a lack of proactive 
coordinated government policies, but instead framed the debate purely in economistic 
terms. 

Australian national data show that age related reasons for retirement are the main 
reason for ceasing final employment, ‘reached retirement age/eligible for superannu- 
ation/pension’ has been cited by 36% of men and 22% of women. The average age of 
recent retirees (those who have retired in the last five years) was 62.9 years, 63.6 years 
for men and 62.1 years for women, these ages are well below the potential pension 
eligibility age of 67 in 2025 (ABS 20172). 


The Australian Gender Lens of Extended Working Lives 


Older women’s labour force participation has increased sharply since the turn of the 
century. In 2000, women’s labour force participation aged 60—64 was 20%, which 
more than doubled to 46% in 2015. Much of this increase is cohort driven, associated 
with cultural changes related to gender roles and the higher levels of educational 
attainment. The far higher male rate increased at a lower rate, from 46% in 2000 
to 64% in 2015 (Temple and McDonald 2017). Yet there is a dichotomy between 
labour force participation increases at pre pension ages and the pension threshold 
beyond 65. 

Despite the abolition of mandatory retirement, the pension eligibility age is linked 
with the traditional tripartite lifecourse stages of education, work and retirement. A 
“structural lag’ (White Riley et al. 1994) exists between legislation and the extension 
of working lives beyond pension ages. The current pension age is set at 67 increasing 
six monthly every two years from 65 in 2017 to 67 in 2023. Women’s labour force 
participation after 65 increased to ten per cent in 2015, trebling from a low base of 
three per cent in 1995 (ABS 2018). Male labour force participation rates commenced 
from the base of ten per cent that women achieved in 2015, to 18% in 2015. Men over 
65 were almost twice as likely to participate in the labour force than older women and 
were also more likely to be working full-time (47.5% of men, compared to 24.2% 
of women) (ABS 2018). 
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OECD policymakers have proposed extending working lives as an economistic 
policy response to the perceived urgency of countering the burgeoning welfare costs 
of the demographic ‘tsunami’ (Amalberti et al. 2016). Yet in the Australian context 
age and gender implications of extended working life policy require support for 
women extending their working lives beyond the standardised lifecourse stage of 
pension eligibility. 


Australian Retirement Incomes 


Australian retirement incomes are built on tripartite pillars: The first pillar is mainly 
wages income, together with savings and investment returns. The second pillar of 
publicly funded pensions, established in 1909, is based on a means-tested income sup- 
port system. The majority of Australians (70%) receive a part pension after eligibility 
criteria are met. The third pillar of Australian retirement incomes, the Superannu- 
ation Guarantee, instituted in 1992, is built on the privatised compulsory employer 
contribution to an employee’s superannuation account, currently 9.5% and scheduled 
to increase to 12% by 2026. 

A cumulative, intersecting *deaccumulation' trajectory of gendered age relations 
is structured within the retirement incomes system, based in women’s low wages, and 
resulting in low superannuation balances and greater reliance on pensions than men 
(Brooke 2017). This ‘deaccumulation’ trajectory convoys the gender gap in wages of 
22.4% in 2017 (The Workplace Gender Equality Agency (WGEA 2017a) to greater 
reliance on pensions to the superannuation gender gap of 17.7% (WGEA 2017b). 


Pillar 1: Wages Income 


The gender wage gap is widest at the ages 45—54 when women earn on average 
under 2096 of the male wage, calibrating age gender intersectionalities across the 
lifecourse. Women's lower wages are a consequence of broken career trajectories of 
*productionist' relations, related to women's productivity in the paid workforce, due 
to their 'reproductive' responsibilities of childbirth and caregiving (McDowell 2014). 
Additionally the majority of low paid wage earners work in highly feminised service 
industries, such as in the caring professions, hospitality, retail, and cleaning (Clare 
2017). Historically, female dominated occupations such as care work have attracted 
lower wages than male dominated occupations, structuring gender segregation of 
unequal wages. 

Neoliberal policies of the individualisation of enterprise agreements and the shift 
from collective bargaining has created institutional gender wage gaps. The Work 
Choices policy legislation introduced by the Howard Liberal Party government in 
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2006 entailed a shift to individualised workplace agreements from collective bargain- 
ing. The gender wage gap is higher for employees on individual enterprise agree- 
ments (15.7%) compared with those on award rates or on collective agreements 
(13.1%) (WGEA 2018). In 2018, a situation of partial deregulation prevailed; 59% 
of the Australian workforce is on award rates or collective agreements, while 37% 
of employees have individual agreements, and are reliant on negotiations with their 
employers to set their wages (WGEA 2018). Full-time workers were more likely to 
set their pay by negotiation and more likely to state that they have been successful in 
obtaining a pay increase. Significantly, women under 40 were more likely to initiate 
the negotiation of a pay increase than women over 40. This suggests that age and 
gender intersectionality privileged younger women in negotiation of wages. The Fair 
Work Commission was established with the power to set industrial agreements under 
the Commonwealth’s Fair Work Act 2009 however individual enterprise agreements 
form a major industrial relations instrument. 


Pillar 2: Government Benefits 


Policies, which lower pension increases, are benchmarking pensions to the Consumer 
Price Index, replacing the current Male Total Average Weekly Earnings (MTAWE). In 
January 2017, more than 330,000 Age Pensioners had their Age Pension entitlements 
cut, with at least 100,000 of this group losing all Age Pension entitlements. Housing 
has been described as a latent ‘fourth pillar’ of retirement incomes, which assumes 
that most people will be living in their own homes in retirement, whether on a 
pension or superannuation. Significantly, home ownership is not taken into account 
as an asset within assessments of pension eligibility, which disadvantages female 
non-homeowners, particularly those who are low income, divorced and widowed, 
indicating intersections in gender and class inequalities. 

Eligibility for Disability Support Benefits (DSPs) which applies to people with 
permanent medical and mental health disabilities are subject to work tests, in order 
to increase the group classified as having the capacity to work to 15 h or more per 
week (Department of Social Services 2018). This restriction targets the beneficiary 
group with the greatest reliance on household income derived from pension transfer 
payments. The government funded National Disability Insurance Scheme (NDIS) is 
creating a managed market for disability services in Australia for people aged under 
65 based in privatised services. This limits the potential target group of older people 
with disabilities by age. 
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Pillar 3: The Superannuation Guarantee 


The Superannuation Guarantee has instituted the privatisation of retirement incomes 
by cost shifting from publicly funded pensions to income support by private employ- 
ers. Average superannuation balances at the time of retirement in 2015-16 were 
Aus $270,710 for men and Aus $157,050 for women, 58.7% of the male balance. 
The median superannuation balance is significantly lower, at Aus $110,000 for men 
and only Aus $36,000 for women, reflecting the substantial proportion of men and 
women who have nil, or very little, superannuation (Clare 2017). Age and gender 
intersectionality show increases in the superannuation gender gap of 52.8% at ages 
60-64 to 77.6% at ages 75—79 (Clare 2017). This shortfall is exacerbated by women's 
greater longevity. 

A policy countering women’s low superannuation balances was proposed recently 
by the Australian Labor Party opposition. In September 2018, the Australian Labor 
Party proposed that if elected it would compensate women for 18 weeks paid parental 
leave away from the workforce through government superannuation contributions. 
This pledge would apply to 167,000 women and cost Aus $400 million ‘to make 
the economic security of women a priority at the next general Election’ (‘The Age’ 
newspaper, September 19th 2018). 


Government Employment Policies 


Financial Incentives 


The Work Bonus incentive to remain working after pension age enables a sliding scale 
of work hours to be combined with the pension and a tax-free income threshold. This 
will extend coverage to self-employed members from mid-2019. The Age Pension is 
paid to 2.41 million Australians. However, just 156,000 took advantage of the Work 
Bonus that allows them to keep more of their pension while working, indicating 
that this measure of delaying full retirement is underutilised. Given older women’s 
significantly lower workforce participation after 65 and earlier retirement ages than 
men, and greater longevity, this financial incentive is a minor step in countering 
gender inequalities. 

In the 2016-17, Budget the government initiated the Low Income Superannu- 
ation Tax Offset (LISTO). According to The Australian Association of Superan- 
nuation Funds (ASFA) approximately 3.1 million people will benefit from receiv- 
ing the LISTO in 2017-18. It estimates that about 63% of the beneficiaries will be 
women (Clare 2017). However, this payment disadvantages low-income women who 
currently do not participate in the workforce. 
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Flexible Employment 


A key issue for policymakers is how people in later careers can provide care for 
growing numbers of older people unable to be fully independent due to their frailty. 
Among people aged 45—64 years, significantly more women than men are primary 
caregivers (70% versus 30%) and caregivers in general (59% versus 41%) (ABS 
2015). Flexibilisation of working time within casual employment relations can further 
marginalise older women. 

The Fair Work Act 2009 provides employees over 55 and other groups with a 
legal ‘right to request’ flexible working arrangements (e.g. hours of work, changes to 
start and finish times, patterns of work such as split shifts or job sharing). Employers 
can only refuse these requests on reasonable business grounds (Fair Work Commis- 
sion 2018). While the ‘right to request’ flexible work is ‘enshrined’ in legislation, it 
has been underutilised. For example, a survey of 2000 Queensland large organisa- 
tions found that flexible reduction of working hours was only adopted by one third 
and was most strongly correlated with expectations of a loss of staff to retirement 
by large, mainly public sector employers (Taylor et al. 2016). Recent legislation, 
however, aims to strengthen requests for flexibility, however, gender breakdowns of 
requests are unavailable. On 24th September 2018 the Full Bench of the Fair Work 
Commission agreed on a new clause so that employers will be obliged to discuss 
the request with employees and try to reach agreement ‘that will reasonably accom- 
modate the employees circumstances’. The Commission responded to ‘significant 
unmet need’ for workforce flexibility where ‘a quarter of employees weren’t happy 
with their working arrangements’. 


Education and Training 


Women’s extended employment is associated with higher levels of educational attain- 
ment. Women aged 55—64 are less likely to have post school qualifications than 
men (54.6–63.4%) respectively which decreases at ages 65—74 (42.8-56.6%) (ABS 
2017b). A study based on a nationally representative sample of 3000 people aged 
45 to 74 revealed that those most likely to experience unmet demand for training 
were women, related to reducing risks of unemployment and under employment 
(Adair et al. 2016). The 45 and Up Study in New South Wales recruited 267,151 
participants aged 45 years or older. Data from men and women aged 65 years or 
over at the baseline and first follow up showed that the odds of doing paid work 
increased with higher education level, and decreased by age, poorer physical func- 
tion, and having health conditions. The association between education and work 
participation at 65 years or over was stronger among women than men. Education 
strengthened women’s attachment to the labour market, allowing them to improve 
financial security by working for longer and higher educational qualifications had 
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a ‘health protective’ effect (O’ Loughlin et al. 2017a). However, proactive gendered 
education policies were not evident. 


Health Policies 


The relationship between health and extended working lives revealed by Australian 
national data indicates that apart from reaching ‘retirement age’, the second main 
reason given by persons for ceasing their last job was ‘own sickness, injury or dis- 
ability’ (21% of men and 12% of women) (ABS 2017a). Women were more likely to 
give family and caregiving reasons than men. They also retire from work earlier than 
men retire and are consequently less likely to retire for age related health reasons. 
Health status is influenced by many factors including caregiving and occupational 
health. A sample of 1,261 men and women aged 60 to 64 completed a sub study of 
the New South Wales 45 and Up Study. Around a third (32.5%) of the sample were 
involved in some type of caregiving. Compared to non-carers, carers reported lower 
workforce participation (45.8% versus 54.7% for non-carers) as well as poorer health, 
more mobility difficulties, lower quality of life and lower self-rated SES (O’ Loughlin 
et al. 2017a, b). Significant differences were not found by gender. The longitudinal 
nationally representative Household and Income and Labour Dynamics in Australia 
Survey (HILDA) (2002-2011) compared the impacts on health and wellbeing of 
treatment groups aged 45 and over that made transitions into and out of work with 
control groups remaining in employment. A significantly higher proportion of treat- 
ment groups reported poor health in transitions from working to not working (Gong 
and Kendig 2017). With health status a key factor ‘pushing’ people out of work, jobs 
that require higher qualifications tend to involve fewer risks of acquiring a disability, 
meaning that people can work for longer. 


Older Worker Policies 


The Australian government instituted ‘Restart’ in 2014, a government subsidy paid 
to employers to employ a person who has been unemployed and on income security 
for at least six months. The subsidy has been underutilised, particularly by women. 
Employer subsidies within firms do not guarantee workforce capability and enable 
skills transferability within the mainstream labour market. Assisting displaced work- 
ers find a new job requires well designed active labour market policies, which include 
assistance with employment services, training initiatives linked with jobs and publi- 
cally subsidised work experience programmes (Brooke 2008). A new multipronged 
programme ‘More Choices for a Longer Life’ package in the 2017 Federal Bud- 
get commencing in 2019 aims to institute measures including countering ageism, 
job subsidies, reskilling programmes, job placement and economic incentives. This 
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more integrated programme yet to be evaluated may potentially provide future “best 
practice’. 

The experience of age discrimination in recruitment was reported in the ‘Willing 
to Work’ report (Australian Human Rights Commission 2016). Yet public policy 
reports have bifurcated discrimination based on age and discrimination based on 
gender. ‘Willing to Work’ subsumes women as a sub group with the foreground 
focus on age, rather than interconnecting age and gender discrimination. There is a 
hiatus in ‘joined up’ age and gender policies supporting extended working lives. An 
analysis of data from the Attitudes to Ageing in Australia Study (2015—2016) found 
that workers over 55 years were perceived to be more likely to be made redundant, 
less likely to be promoted and more likely to have difficulty adapting to change 
(O’Loughlin et al. 2017b). Yet nuanced forms of gender and age discrimination 
persist, such as exclusion from social relationships and deployment to undervalued 
work roles. Even positive stereotypes can ascribe attributes and perpetuate gendered 
and ageist discrimination. A gender focus in age discrimination government policy 
is yet to be implemented. 


Working Conditions and Precarity 


The Australian labour market demonstrates under both employment and work inten- 
sification and long working hours. In 2015, the OECD average proportion of workers 
in part-time employment was 17 per cent (defined by the OECD as people usually 
working fewer than 30 h per week in their main job) compared with Australia of 
24% (OECD 2016) The OECD ranks Australia 10th out of 38 for the proportion of 
its workers (13%) working ‘very long hours’ (55 h or more per week defined by the 
OECD) (OECD 2016). According to the Household and Income Labour Dynamics 
of Australia (HILDA) survey overemployed workers report lower levels of satisfac- 
tion and mental health than well matched workers (Australian Institute of Health and 
Welfare (AIHW) 2017: 9). The (HILDA) Survey over a nine year follow up period 
(Waves 2 and 11) found that older workers who held poor quality jobs for most of 
the follow up period declined in their self-rated physical and mental health relative 
to voluntary retirees. Extended working lives mean that people will be ‘exposed’ to 
work for longer, and this exposure will occur at a life stage characterised by declining 
health (AIHW 2017). 

The ‘precariat’ is subject to employment insecurity through employment con- 
ditions without entitlements and inadequate protection against arbitrary dismissal. 
The overall proportion of casual male employees increased from 21.0% to 23.1% 
2007—2017 and the proportion of casual female employees increased from 26.296 
to 27.196 (3). The mean probability of job loss among full-time casual employees 
is almost 20 among males, and more than 15 among females (AIHW 2017). The 
comparable proportions among full-time permanent employees are about half this 
(10% and 8% respectively). As employment security declines and hours of work and 
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earnings become less predictable, lower capacity to negotiate at work will engender 
poorer health and wellbeing (Elton et al. 2007). 

Policies that improve working conditions for precarious workers 

Active rather than passive employment creation policies are required which com- 
pensate for gendered interrupted career trajectories by supporting skills training and 
job placements designed to accommodate caregiving. Countervailing legal path- 
ways however are emerging. Countering precarity requires future court decisions to 
strengthen non-standard working arrangements, ‘casual’ entitlements and to enshrine 
job security. A landmark case in the Federal Court in August 2018 found that a truck 
driver was not a ‘casual’ employee under employment law, because of his regular 
and continuous pattern of work during more than two years. This has opened the way 
for unions to claim entitlements for previously ‘casual’ workers. 


Conclusion 


Overall, the debate over women’s extended working life has been largely invisible in 
the media and discussions of late career flexibility overshadowed by childcare. Gen- 
der responsive policies target childcare cost reductions earlier in women’s lifecourse 
rather than supporting the income security of older women. The National Founda- 
tion for Australian Women, an advocacy organisation which reviews the effects of 
the Budget on women, including older women, propose that women’s low superan- 
nuation balance is a key policy issue for the 2019 election. This policy has gained 
traction with the Labor opposition which has recognised that compensation is needed 
for women’s’ unequal access to financial security in retirement. 

Government policies should address age and gender intersectionalities in order 
to challenge systemic inequalities. Inequalities between men and women’s super- 
annuation incomes in retirement has emerged as a future general election issue, 
while gender wage gaps across working lives is an emerging policy issue. Health 
effects of caregiving, reduced working time in the labour force and the experience of 
precarity limit women’s secure incomes and affordable housing in retirement. The 
*deaccumulation' cascade from low wages requires industrial relations protections 
to avert reliance on pensions and boost superannuation. Proactive gender responsive 
policies are lacking across health, education and employment to extend working 
lives that ultimately influence economic security and class. Combating disadvantage 
to support women's lower educational attainment requires governments to inter- 
cede with skills training aligned with economic development. Policies that contest 
the current inequalities of gendered careers should involve stakeholders in govern- 
ment, employers, unions and older women's own advocacy. Without coordinated 
institutional strategies, supporting gender responsive policies the reality of extended 
working lives will remain only an aspiration. 
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Chapter 8 A) 
Austria Cheek for 
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Abstract This chapter deals with the labour market situation of older (50+) workers 
and pension policies in Austria, a country where gender differences are strongly 
pronounced over the entire lifecourse. The target of recent policies is not primarily 
to tackle the negative effects of the system for women, but to decrease pension costs 
by discouraging early retirement and inducing employers to keep and/or employ 
older workers. However, this will have some gendered effects since recent policy 
changes will increase women’s lower legal retirement age stepwise (60) to match 
that of men (65) in 2033. Although caring time already partly contributes to pension 
payments, this does not substantially decrease the large gender pension gap. 
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Gender and Employment in Austria 


Men and women tend to follow different educational and employment paths leading 
to gender segregated labour markets and to large gender pay and pension gaps. 
Due to the long tradition of the modified male breadwinner model in Austria, men 
work continuously full-time while women, especially mothers, tend to exit the labour 
market for several years after childbirth and re-enter into, more or less family-friendly 
part-time jobs. 
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Table 8.1 Employment and part-time rate of older workers, pension age and median legal gross 
pension 


Women Men 
Employment rate of 55—64 year old workers (а) 51.896 (in 2018) | 77.396 (in 2018) 
34.3% (in 2009) | 54.5% (in 2009) 
Part-time rate of 55—64 year old workers in % of 51.7% (2018) 12.496 (2018) 
employment (a) 
Average effective retirement age (b) 61.1 years 63.0 years 
Average effective retirement age for disability pension | 52.8 years 56 years 
(b) 
Average old age pension of new pensioners in 2015 1,009 Euro 1,514 Euro 
without additional payments (c) 
Median legal pension, gross (2014) 784 Euro 1,557 Euro 
Blue-collar worker (d) 
Median legal pension, gross (2014) 1,208 Euro 2,320 Euro 
White-collar worker (d) 


Source (a) Eurostat (2019), (b) OECD (2019), (c) BMASK (2017b), (d) Wóss and Türk (2017) 


In 2018, the employment rate of men aged 15—64 years (82.3%) exceeded the 
rate of women (71%). Similarly, only 51.8% of women aged between 55 and 64 
have participated on the labour market, while this rate for men was 77.396 in 2018 
(Eurostat 2019). The proportion of persons aged over 50 years in total employment 
(without the marginally employed) increased from 19.796 (2010) to 25.796 (2016) 
(WKÓ 2017), but it is still low from an international perspective. 

The above table summarises the main employment and pension indicators for men 
and women in Austria (Table 8.1). 

The above figures reveal that the pension-related gender gap in Austria is strongly 
pronounced, in terms of pre-pension employment, exit age and pension level. There 
is a long-standing debate about women's high risk of poverty in old age. With the 
recent change in pension calculation (taking into account the last 40 years instead 
of only the last years before retirement), unpaid care time (and other absences from 
the labour market) reduces pension levels (Mayrhuber 2017). 


Research on Extended Working Life in Austria 


There is little academic debate on the gender effects of extended working life (EWL) 
policies in Austria. While non-academic studies by state or non-university institu- 
tions are mainly descriptive, economists dominate academic studies by applying 
quantitative modelling to study the determinants of employment participation and 
retirement age (Schnalzenberger et al. 2014). Austria is often included in interna- 
tional comparisons, but the results shown on aggregate level are not very informative 
(Mairhuber et al. 2015). 
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Administrative social security data for the entire Austrian workforce show that 
old workers '(...) face a higher probability of a transition to early retirement, in 
particular if they are unemployed.’ (Ichino et al. 2016). One of the main reasons 
for extending working life is to enable or increase pension payments. Monetary 
incentives for extending working life, however, are more relevant for men than for 
women (Hanappiet al. 2014). In general, having a strong intrinsic motivation to work, 
having better (perceived) health and enjoying good working conditions increases the 
age of retirement (Statistik Austria 2017). Interestingly, both men and women initially 
plan to work longer than they actually do (Staubli and Zweimiiller 2013). 

A range of studies conclude that it is the combination of education, gender and 
class that matters. ‘The lower the social position, the higher the early retirement 
intentions. Women leave their jobs at a younger age than men. People who spend 
more time in education retire later.’ (Mairhuber et al. 2015). Independent from gender 
and age, more highly educated people are more likely to enjoy training on the job 
and might thus stay longer. 

Furthermore, extending working life increases the propensity for workers to 
become informal caregivers for a frail elderly partner. A range of quantitative anal- 
yses show that caregivers in Austria exhibit higher levels of perceived work-family 
conflict. Gender differences in the perception of experienced physical care burden 
differ (Schneider et al. 2013; Trukeschitz et al. 2013). 

Studies on the labour demand side are scarce. The Austrian seniority principle 
(where income automatically increases with age) negatively affects the extension of 
working life (Miillbacher et al. 2014), since older employees become increasingly 
expensive. An evaluation of a layoff tax for older workers (‘Malus system’) sug- 
gests that higher penalty payments would induce companies to keep older workers 
(Schober et al. 2011). The Austrian Public Employment Service has provided one 
of the first studies on age discrimination in Austrian companies. The authors found 
large differences across branches and evidence for negative attitudes towards older 
workers, who are generally seen as unwilling or unable to adapt to change (AMS 
2014). 


Pension System and Extended Working Life Pension Policies 
in Austria 


Austria has been known for its ‘(...) “early retirement” culture in an earnings- 
related pension system offering a high income replacement rate at an early age.’ 
(Biffl and Isaac 2007). Against the background of increasing budgetary constraints, 
due to ageing and increasing pension costs for baby boom generations, there has been 
a major shift in making efforts towards extending working life since the mid-1980s. 
These reforms are in line with the corporatist Austrian welfare state paradigm, which 
tends to guarantee a social standard of a once achieved social position. The average 
gross replacement rate of the statutory pension scheme (theoretical replacement rate, 
TRR) is comparatively high at 78.1% (based on the law of 2014) (Blank and Blum 
2017). 
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The Austrian pension system consists of three pillars. Firstly, the statutory pension 
scheme, which is the dominant pillar. It is not a social provision, but an insurance ben- 
efit based on monthly social security contributions and overall working life income. 
There is a disability pension for those incapable of working and there are survivor 
benefits for widows/widowers and orphans. The second pillar, a supplementary per- 
sonal pension scheme (most often the classical voluntary life insurance) plays a minor 
role. Thirdly, there are (optional) occupational pension schemes (where employers 
and employees share the contribution cost) depending on collective agreements and 
varying by sectors (BMASK 2017a, b). 

Although there is no minimum pension in Austria, retirees with low earning- 
related benefits receive a means-tested top-up (Ausgleichszulage) so that their overall 
benefit in 2020 amounted to €966.65 per month for a single person household and 
€1,472 for couples (GV 2020; PV 2017b). There are 14 annual payments. Adjustment 
of the safety-net income is discretionary (OECD 2016). In 2016, approximately 
69% of means-tested top-ups were paid to women, a result of the on average low 
level of female pensions—showing the high importance of women’s reliance on 
widow pensions (BMASK 2017b). Beside the means-tested top-up for pension, there 
is a means-tested minimum income scheme (bedarfsorientierte Mindestsicherung) 
(Table 8.2). 

Policies relating to the harmonisation of the different Austrian pension systems 
have restricted access to early retirement and already show some effects. The average 
effective retirement age increased to approximately 61 years for women and 63 years 
for men in 2018 (excluding disability pension) (see Table 8.1, OECD 2019). ‘Invalid- 
ity pensions’ and “Heavy work pensions’ are now of less importance than previously. 
Moreover, employees report less health problems (psychological problems) and stay 
longer in employment (BMASK 2017b). In 2017, the introduction of ‘vocationally 
oriented medical rehabilitation measures facilitate the return of the partially disabled 
to the labour market’ (OECD 2019). 


Table 8.2. Legal entitlement to different forms of pension 


Women Men 
Legislated pensionable age: 60 years (raised to 65 for birth cohorts 65 years 
15 years of pension security insurance 1968+) 
Corridor pension (‘Korridorpension’, 62 years (available with rising female 62 years 
since 2005; early retirement): allowing retirement age from 2028 onwards) 
a reduction in paid working hours after 
40 years of pension security payments 
Heavy labour pension: 60 years 60 years 
45 years of pension security insurance 
10 years of ‘hard work’ (defined in 
collective agreements) during the last 
20 years 


Source BMASK (2017b), Bildsteiner (2019) 
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The Austrian system now provides financial incentives to work longer by provid- 
ing higher pensions for delayed retirement (and similarly penalising early retirement). 
For those retiring between the ages of 65 and 68 the pension is increased by 4.2% per 
year, however there are no additional increments after 68. Workers defer their labour 
market exit, continue to pay contributions and thus increase their pension entitle- 
ments (OECD 2016). In Austria it is usually possible simultaneously draw a pension 
and earn money. However, age matters, if pensioners below the age of 65 earn more 
than a minimum threshold of earnings (€469.66 per month in 2020) the pension is 
fully withdrawn. After age 65, unlimited earnings from work and pension receipt 
are permitted (Arbeiterkammer Oberósterreich 2017b; GV 2020; OECD 2016; PV 
2017b). 

Gross income replacements rates (based on 40—45 years of labour market activity, 
and retirement between 62 and 65 years) theoretically amount to 60-80% of monthly 
average life income. However, longer years in education, increasingly disrupted 
working careers and changes in pension policies (e.g. extending years relevant for 
the pension amount) have led to reduction and will continue to lead to reductions in the 
actual pension levels. Given the traditional gender imbalance in care and to increase 
gender pension equality, years of childcare are considered for pension entitlement 
(four years per child are credited, with overlaps counting only once) (Horstmann and 
Hüllsman 2009). 

From a macro-perspective, the Austrian Pension Insurance (PV 20172) confirmed 
that the pension system after adaptation is now sustainable, with relatively moder- 
ate budget increases until 2060. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development argues, however, for an ‘increase in the statutory retirement age, and 
augmentations in contributions or reductions in benefits? (OECD 2019). 


Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


According to the Austrian Ministry for Social Affairs the current pension system 
is evaluated as successful in extending longer working lives (BMASK 2017b). 
Respective policy measures are as follows (BMWA 2015): 


e Part-time retirement, qualification measures for older working age, more money 
for training and life-long learning (AMS 2015). 

Reduction of incidental wage costs through the programme 56/58 plus, which 
reduces the employee costs by 6% (12%) for the 56/58 (60+) year old workers. 
Until recently, firms were granted advantages and cost reductions for employing 
workers aged 50+. Employers not employing or laying off workers aged 50+ have 
incurred penalty payments. With the targets for the employment integration of 
older workers (set at the beginning of the bonus-malus system in 2013) met, this 
measure was withdrawn (Noedis 2018; Bildsteiner 2019). 

Measures to enhance employability (e.g. socioeconomic enterprises, creating a 
third labour market) (Schneider and Maier 2013; Foerdermanagerin 2017). 
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In 2011, the 'fit2work' initiative by the Austrian Government (www.fit2work.at) 
introduced a system of case-by-case management to assist firms in planning on how 
to keep or re-integrate older workers (e.g. by switching from manual to intellectual 
work). In addition, the Pension Insurance may bear the cost arising from necessary 
treatment and/or rehabilitation (Eichmann and Saupe 2014). 


Health Policies 


The Survey of Health, Ageing and Retirement in Europe, (SHARE release 1) suggests 
that older Austrians are generally healthier than their European counterparts, and that 
the relatively good health conditions are spread quite evenly among the population 
(Stiglbauer 2006). 

Findings on older workers' health differ substantially between studies. There is 
evidence that employees with a higher professional status, in a standard employment 
contract enjoy comparably good health and wellbeing (Arbeiterkammer Oberóster- 
reich 2017a; Eichmann and Saupe 2014: 199; Schober and Winter-Ebmer 2011). 
The extent of work matters especially for men, a longer working life is strongly con- 
nected with better health (Hanappi et al. 2014; Wiedenhofer-Galik 2014). Part-time 
employment, mainly comprised of female workers, may also increase a person's 
perceived wellbeing (Statistik Austria 2009). 

Good employment conditions help to keep people healthy and are thus a pre- 
requisite for extending work participation. Effective health-related ‘active ageing’ 
measures can be realised in the following way (Eichmann and Saupe 2014): 


e Working time: new shift plans, part-time retirement, partial retirement 

e Work environment: offering age-based career options, mixed-aged working teams, 
shifting or sharing of tasks, ergonomic working places 

e Qualification, professional training, old-young worker tandems. 


According to labour market experts, these health-related measures are still to be 
improved in Austria. The observed low labour market participation of workers aged 
55—64 is strongly connected to the lack of sufficient efforts in contributing to a healthy 
life at the workplace. Moreover, the European Agency for Safety and Health at Work 
(2013) has found a general lack of employee information and knowledge in Austria. 
Compared with other countries, only a small proportion (11%) of employees know 
about relevant health programmes for their own workplace (e.g. Eichmann and Saupe 
2014). 

In recent years, some health-related initiatives have been taken. The above- 
mentioned ‘fit2work’ is only one of them. Another example is The NESTORGOLD 
(BMASK 2018) developed in 2010 by the Ministry of Social Affairs, the Min- 
istry of Science, social partners and the Public Employment Service. Companies 
receive a three year seal of quality, when they sign the NESTORGOLD Charter, 
provide a company workshop and realise specific measures on age- and ageing- 
appropriateness (e.g. adult education, health promotion and employee-friendly hours 
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of work). Another example is the initiative Work and Ageing (Arbeit and Alter) by 
the Austrian social partners, a platform to promote healthy ageing in work (IV et al. 
2018). Health is one of the pillars including continuous learning, work, workplace 
and age-effective leadership. It should, however, be noted that gender is often not 
acknowledged as a relevant category. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


In Austria, there is little media debate about gender and health effects of pension 
reforms or EWL policies. Media headlines predict an ageing-related increase of 
the already high pension costs, which could endanger the sustainability of the wel- 
fare state. A problem is foreseen in the retiring baby boom generation. The debate 
addresses various options about how to implement effective counter-measures. One 
is to link retirement age and contribution payments more strongly to the growing 
life expectancy by increasing social security contributions. However, labour costs 
in Austria are already among the highest in Europe, making this a disputed and 
potentially ineffective solution. 

Firstly, the right-populist government (Osterreichische Volkspartei [OVP] and 
Freiheitliche Partei Osterreichs [FPO] between 2017 to mid-2019) has implemented 
far reaching labour market reforms, stating that the recent economic recovery does 
not justify any public intervention for older workers. Consequently, special measures 
and subsidies to integrate unemployed older workers into the labour market have been 
abandoned (e.g. Aktion 20.000). 

Secondly, in 2018 a highly controversial work time law has recently extended daily 
working hours from 10 to 12 h/day, and 60 hours per week. Previously only some 
collective agreements included such options; this is now possible in any sector. While 
in principle, the employee could refuse, social partners representing employees’ 
interests criticise the new work time law as it increases the power of employers. 
Future evaluations should address to what extent paid working hours have increased 
and affected women’s and men’s health. 

Finally, non-governmental organisations and labour representatives draw attention 
to the precarious situation of vulnerable groups, such as single mothers, people with 
a migration background, families with many children, and the old-age pension of 
women as well as widows. It is emphasised that a substantial proportion of women, 
especially those combining paid work with unpaid work and care, suffer from low 
income and low pensions, mainly due to disruptive career breaks and a lack of care 
facilities. In this context, critics point out that the social partners in Austria are 
particularly interested in representing full-time employees in secure positions, while 
the weakest groups on the labour market, especially part-time working women, need 
stronger support (Eichmann and Saupe 2014). 

The Austrian debate therefore revolves around higher exit ages and thus extended 
working life to keep the (pay-as-you-go) pension scheme sustainable and statutory 
schemes—still the main pension pillar in Austria—at stable and inclusive values 
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(BMASK 2016). While raising pension ages is generally seen to be in line with the 
requirements of a longer life span, the employee representatives (AK-Chamber of 
Labour, OGB-Austrian Trade Unions) criticise prevailing gender inequalities over 
the entire lifecourse (e.g. segregated labour markets and gender pay gaps) (Mairhuber 
2016). Women, especially carers with disruptive careers suffer from old-age poverty. 
The Austrian Economic Chambers (WKO 2018) are by contrast mainly concerned 
with the competitiveness of the economy, skills gaps and labour availability. Future 
studies will show to what extent recent changes, especially in prolonging the daily 
working time to 12 h, does affect the (health) situation of men and women on the 
labour market and the respective age of retirement as well as retirement preferences. 
Working conditions are crucial to the maintenance of health among older workers 
(Steiber and Kohli 2017). 


Conclusion 


The foremost aim of the Austrian pension reforms is to keep welfare state expen- 
diture at sustainable levels. Measures to narrow the gap between the numbers of 
employed and pensioners show some success, but strong gender differences prevail. 
The decrease in pension benefits by extending the calculation span to a person’s entire 
lifetime earnings will affect all, but more strongly women, who tend to interrupt their 
working career for care or often work in part-time jobs. 

Care was and is the responsibility of Austrian women, unpaid and with low recog- 
nition in the public sphere. As a consequence, gender differences in all life domains 
are large and persistent. Health and wellbeing, however, vary by the intersection of 
age, gender, migration background and social class position. Evidence suggests that 
a higher professional status and/or good working conditions are strongly linked with 
healthy and extended working lives, for men and women. 

More in-depth academic research on the gender and health effects of EWL policies 
is still needed. The main obstacles in applying quantitative methods are the lack of 
longitudinal data (especially panels) and problems in matching register and survey 
data. Innovative research designs (qualitative and mixed methods) could complement 
the prevailing focus on economic issues (costs and benefits). More research is also 
needed on the variation in retirement behaviour by different sectors and regions, the 
importance of working conditions and the quality of work upon health and wellbeing 
of persons with diverse characteristics. It would be worthwhile to address the gap in 
studies on ageism, age discrimination and diversity management in Austria. 
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Policy Recommendations 


In Austria, caring for children, older or disabled persons contributes to pension enti- 
tlement, which is mainly relevant for women. However, this financial acknowledge- 
ment does not fully compensate for unpaid work and results in large gender pension 
gaps. In addition, extending the calculation of pensions to the entire working life 
should be gender and social class-proofed. 

Policy measures need to address the challenge that women’s risk of working 
in a low-income job in Austria is among the highest in Europe. There is a long 
tradition of gender segregation not only in the educational system but also in the 
labour market, resulting in large gender employment and gender pay gaps. Although 
in recent decades we have witnessed an increase in care facilities for children of 
different age groups, this increase does not meet current demand (also in full-time 
school systems and afternoon leisure centres). Most notably, affordable and attractive 
institutional care facilities for older or frail people are limited. 

Although the Austrian ministries regularly praise employers for being arole model 
in ‘family friendliness’ or ‘diversity management’, there is further need for large 
public campaigns addressing gender differences and health problems. Research has 
shown that older workers have a low propensity to find a job when unemployed. Fur- 
thermore, many employees would like to extend working life, but are often unaware 
of existing measures of ‘active ageing’. Employers as key stakeholders are responsi- 
ble for improving working conditions by offering jobs with secure contracts, allowing 
flexible working hours and control over one’s schedule. 
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Chapter 9 A) 
Belgium cna 


Nathalie Burnay and Patricia Vendramin 


Abstract Belgium is characterised by a low rate of employment for older people, 
though recent measures taken by national and regional governments have increased 
this rate. However, the extension of working life generates an increase in inequali- 
ties, especially for women. Having drastically reduced the legal provisions allowing 
people to leave the labour market before the legal retirement age, the Belgian federal 
government has adopted a series of measures aimed at extending working life. These 
reforms target both older workers and companies. The trade unions are trying to 
resist, however neo-liberal logic is gradually penetrating the Belgian framework. 


Keywords Time credit - Collective agreement · Informal caregivers * Extended 
working life - Gender · Physically demanding - Stressful jobs 


Introduction 


Traditionally, social protection in Belgium has been characterised by adherence to a 
conservative regime. Since the establishment of the modern social protection system 
in December 1944, the Bismarckian model has been favoured. This system is based 
on a community of reference, with the worker at the centre of the system: s/he must 
be protected against temporary or permanent exclusion from the labour market. 
Thus, there is a generous social protection system, which is somewhat similar to 
the Scandinavian social-democratic model. The Belgian system relies on powerful 
trade unions; the unionisation rate is above 6096 of workers. The government only 
intervenes when social negotiations fail. Thus, trade unions in Belgium are a very 
important counter-power. Rather left or centre-left, they have been very active over 
the past four years, dealing with a centre-right and nationalist federal government. 
In terms of extending working life, their main concern has been to improve working 
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conditions, allowing older workers to remain in the labour market. In this way, the 
quality of employment is a key issue, not only for older workers, but for all workers. 

However, the Belgian model has also been built on a low level of defamiliali- 
sation (Esping-Anderson 1990). The model is generous, however it favours a male 
breadwinner model by combining important but differing types of aid: cohabitants, 
predominantly women, systematically receive fewer social benefits than heads of 
households, predominantly men. 

For some years now, the Belgian social protection system has been undergo- 
ing profound changes, notably through the introduction of market principles into 
the heart of public affairs. There is severe criticism of a mode of state functioning 
characterised by excessive bureaucracy and a lack of effective management, which 
allegedly predisposes recipients of social assistance to disempowerment, if not to 
perpetual dependence on assistance. This penetration of neo-liberal logic into the 
welfare system led to a call for the development of quasi-markets, in which public- 
and private-sector service providers compete for public funding in a logic of marketi- 
sation. The concept of marketisation is a broad concept that covers a broad span of 
arrangements where private sector organisations contract with public sector bodies 
to deliver a welfare service in exchange for public funds (Brown and Potoski 2003). 


Pensions and End of Career 


The pension system in Belgium is based on a capitalisation principle: today’s working 
people pay today’s pensioners. There are three pillars in the Belgian system. The first 
is a statutory pension, the amount of which is determined by the number of years of 
contribution and depends heavily on the status of the worker: civil servants receive 
a much higher pension than workers in the private sector, and the self-employed 
receive only a limited pension. The second pillar, optional in the private sector, is 
paid by the employer and does not concern the public sector. The third pillar is paid 
for by the worker through insurance that is partially tax-deductible. 

The most recent statistics on the amounts received by men and women in retire- 
ment show that the differences between male and female pensioners are particularly 
striking. The average difference is €612.90 (before tax) per month for those who have 
been employed throughout their careers and €907.62 per month for those alternating 
careers in self-employment and public service employment. The first cause of the 
significant difference between women's and men's pensions is the wage gap that still 
exists for the same job: the hourly wage difference between men and women is still 
7.696 in Belgium (Le Soir 2018). The amount of the pension is based on the salary. 
This also explains the impact of the ‘glass ceiling,’ i.e., the difficulty for women to 
access the highest-level and best-paid jobs, on women's eventual pensions. Part-time 
work, which currently concerns almost one in two women but only one in ten men, 
is another major cause of the gap between men's and women's pensions. Moreover, 
women make greater use than men of strategies such as career breaks that, for some, 
may have an influence on the calculation of the pension. 
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The legal retirement age, which is now 65, will be 66 in 2025 and 67 in 2030. 
The rules regarding age and career conditions for access to early retirement will 
also change progressively. The minimum age for early retirement was previously 
62 years; it increased to 62.5 years in 2017 and to 63 years in 2018. Early retirement 
was accessible after 40 years of work; in 2017 this increased to 41 years, and it will 
increase further to 42 years in 2019 (Federal Pension Service 2019). There are some 
exceptions to this general scheme for heavy occupations. The federal government 
adopted this measure in order to increase the rate of employment amongst older 
workers, which is very low in Belgium compared to the European Union. In 2017, 
employment rates among older workers aged 55—64 years in Belgium were 53.8% for 
men and 42.8% for women, although the Belgian 48.3% rates have been increasing 
steadily for the past several years (more than 30% since 2004) (Eurostat 2019). This 
significant increase results from the development of policies favouring the retention 
of older workers, as well as from two other factors affecting the labour market: 
a general increase in the rate of participation amongst women and an increase in 
educational levels. The employment rate for people aged 65—69 years is very low in 
Belgium. In 2017, only 5% in this age bracket were still working (Conseil supérieur 
du travail 2018), despite a relaxation of the measures for combining work and pension 
that occurred in 2017. 

A special module of the 2012 Labour Force Survey identified the main reasons 
for stopping work amongst economically inactive persons who receive a pension. 
Table 9.1 shows some differences between men and women in Belgium. Higher 
proportions of women than men stop working due to health problems or disability 
and due to family and care related reasons, while higher proportions of men than 
women stop working due to favourable financial arrangements for leaving or because 
they become eligible for a pension. 

Concerning health issues encountered at the end of the professional career, a 
special module of the Labour Force Survey (2013) shows that for both sexes, the 
two most widespread work-related health problems among those aged 55—64 years 
are musculoskeletal disorders and mental health problems (stress, depression, and 


Table 9.1 Main reasons for stopping work amongst economically inactive persons in Belgium 
who receive a pension 2012 (96) 


Women Men 
Favourable financial arrangements for leaving 9 13.7 
Lost job and/or could not find a job 7.3 7.5 
Had reached the maximum retirement age 7.8 8.2 
Had reached eligibility for a pension 20.5 23.5 
Other job-related reasons 8.9 9.0 
Own health or disability 18.0 16.1 
Family or care-related reasons 6.5 2:5 


Source Labour Force Survey (LFS) (2012) 
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anxiety). In Belgium, the prevalence of both kinds of problems in this age group is 
higher for women, with 59.4% of women aged 55—64 years reporting musculoskeletal 
disorders and 22.6% reporting stress, depression, or anxiety compared to 55.8% and 
18.3% respectively for men (Vendramin and Valenduc 2014). 

In 2006, national trade unions negotiated a measure that allows reduction of 
working time at end of career while guaranteeing social benefits (notably in terms of 
pensions) for full-time workers; this system of ‘time credit’ was very popular during 
the first decade of the 2000s. This has contributed to the extension of careers and to 
an increase in the employment rate of older workers (Burnay 2011). The time credit 
system appeared in Belgium in a context marked by a high level of early retirement. In 
this context, the system was considered to be a career extension tool, since it largely 
replaced the use of early retirement (use of which decreased in the 2000s)—and as a 
tool for reorganising working time. In this chapter, we are specifically interested in 
the system dedicated to older workers, but other types of time credit systems exist, 
for example, parental leave, palliative care or informal caregiver leave. The time 
credit system for workers at end of career established the right for workers aged 
55 years or older (or possibly 50 years or older in heavy occupations) to reduce 
their working time until retirement, with a financial compensation from the National 
Employment Office. Several criteria are considered: the employee must have been 
in the company for at least 24 months, and must have a career as an employee for at 
least 25 years (equivalent periods included). In practice, this time credit system allows 
full-time employees working five days a week to reduce their weekly working hours 
by one fifth (by one day or two half days per week). Moreover, the time credit before 
retirement is partly considered when calculating the employee’s pension. The decade 
from 2002 to 2012 can be considered as the golden age of partial retirement, since 
the time credit system provided a number of advantages (individual right, pension 
calculation, flexibility in the reduction of the number of hours). However, the current 
government (and the previous one) has reduced access to this time credit system. 

The time credit system is an alternative to early retirement of older workers. From a 
historical point of view, Belgium can be characterised by a low activity rate amongst 
older workers, which is largely explained by the development of the pre-pension 
system. The pre-pension system was developed in 1973 with several aims, including 
regulation of the labour market and integration of young unemployed people. Despite 
some reforms in the 1990s, the system remained very popular for both employees 
and employers until 2012, when radical changes began. At that time, pre-pension 
was renamed ‘unemployment with company supplement’, and early retirees aged 60 
and older, who were previously exempt from searching for jobs, became obliged to 
remain available on the labour market. This new name replacing ‘early retirement’ 
is both symbolic and practical. Symbolically, the reform focuses on the payer, which 
is the unemployment insurance system rather than a pension fund. From a practical 
standpoint, the rules for access to the system have been narrowed. The minimum 
age for being an ‘unemployed person with company supplement’ has been increased 
from 58 to 60 years, with at least 40 years of career. However, a longer transitional 
period exists for women. 
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The success of the time credit system is undeniable. In 2003, the numbers of 
recipients of time credit aged 25—49 years were 3,911 for men and 14,723 for women, 
and in 2007 they were 6,491 for men and 33,877 for women, representing a more 
than twofold increase over four years in this age group. More strikingly, among 
those aged 50 and older, there were 34,914 men and 33,054 women receiving a time 
credit in 2008, compared to 13,972 men and 8,829 women in 2003. In contrast, early 
partial retirement (which has since become ‘partial unemployment with company 
supplement’) decreased drastically (Office National de l'emploi 2019). 

However, the success of the time credit system must be seen in the light of two 
phenomena: inequality of access by gender and the impact of the economic crisis of 
2007-2009. The gender difference is clearly visible in the group aged 25—49 years, 
where the time credit for parental leave is used more by women than by men. For 
the group aged 50 years and older, the differences are relatively small compared to 
the younger age groups. However, one can assume that the type of time credit used 
to reduce working time differs by gender. The number of people making use of time 
credit is also linked to economic cycles, it decreases when employment rates decline. 

The decade from 2002 to 2012 was marked by a shift in public policies related 
to career. The time credit system and career breaks were seen as substitutes for the 
early retirement culture and the organisation of working time. The question then 
arises whether the development of specific working time schemes for end of career 
represented an interim measure aiming to increase employment rates or a path to the 
management of sustainable careers. The reforms began in 2012 and those enacted 
by the last government (which came into force in 2015) would appear to support 
the first hypothesis of a temporary measure to increase older workers’ employment 
rates. It seems, considering the timing of these reforms, that the time credit system 
has been merely a parenthesis between a period of early exit from the labour market 
and a period of extended full-time careers. 

Amongst the consequences of the time credit system has been a high level of part- 
time employment in Belgium. Indeed, the Belgian labour market is characterised by 
a significant proportion of part-time work, over the whole professional lifecourse 
(particularly for women) but also at end of career. This proportion increases signif- 
icantly among over-50s, suggesting that part-time work is being used as a way of 
reducing working time for those approaching retirement. From 2000 to 2015, the 
part-time employment rate increased for both sexes, but it increased more for men 
than for women, for whom the part-time rate was already quite high (4.896 for women 
compared to 7.196 for men; Table 9.2). One in two women over 50 years old are now 
working part-time. 

In addition, a special module of the Labour Force Survey (2012) measured the 
proportion of workers who had reduced their working hours before moving into full 
retirement. It showed that the practice was widespread in Belgium, especially for 
men (Table 9.2). However, things are now changing in Belgium: since 2015, the 
federal government has reduced access to specific working time reduction schemes 
dedicated to older workers, which were extremely popular (Table 9.3). 
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Table 9.2 Part-time employment amongst men and women aged 50-64 years as a percentage of 
total employment (96) 


2000 2005 2010 2015 Increase 2000/2015 
Men 5.9 10.5 14.9 13.3 + 7.1 
Women 45.4 46.5 49.8 50.2 +4.8 


Source Labour Force Survey (2000, 2005, 2010, 2015) 


Table 9.3 Persons aged 50—69 years who reduced their working hours in a move towards retirement 
2012 (%) 


Still employed Not employed 

Men Women Men Women 
EU 28 6.7 6.1 7.4 57 
ВЕ 15.4 11.0 26.0 17.0 


Source Labour Force Survey (2012) 


Older Workers and Management Practices 


In an effort to increase employment rates amongst older workers, the Belgian gov- 
ernment has introduced binding measures for companies. Since 2015, any company 
with more than 20 workers must set up a plan to keep older workers in the workforce 
(CCT 104). This plan must be negotiated with union representatives in the companies. 
Several themes are included in this legal obligation: 


Selection and hiring of new workers. 

Development of workers' skills and qualifications, including access to training. 
Career development and career support within the company. 

Possibilities of obtaining through internal transfer a position adapted to the evolution 
of the worker's faculties and skills. 

Opportunities to adapt working time and working conditions. 

Workers’ health, prevention, and possibility of remedying physical and psycho-social 
obstacles to retention in work. 

Systems for the recognition of acquired skills. 


However, initial analyses show that companies have developed few new strate- 
gies (Vendramin and Burnay 2017). To meet legal obligations, they either reuse 
pre-existing measures within the organisation or enter into legal arrangements such 
as time credit; few companies are truly innovative. Despite these legal attempts, older 
workers continue to suffer from discrimination even though an anti-discrimination 
law was adopted in 2003. Moreover, gender differences are not considered. These 
strategies are general measures that are not necessarily adapted to the local 
environment. 
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Care Policies and Informal Caregivers 


Supporting informal caregivers is increasingly considered among health and social 
care professionals, health insurers, federal and regional authorities, and researchers in 
Belgium. Indeed, care provided by family members, friends, and neighbours remains 
a central and essential part of the long-term care system. However, the availability of 
informal caregivers may decline due to societal changes, such as the growing inte- 
gration of women into the labour market, changing family structures, and declining 
family size. Moreover, providing informal care may have negative consequences for 
the caregivers’ physical and psychological health, and may affect their participation 
in the labour market. Not surprisingly, ways to support informal caregivers consti- 
tute an important part of current discussions—on both national and international 
levels—on how to ensure the sustainability of the long-term care system. 

Before 2014, there was no specific legal status for informal caregivers that would 
guarantee access to particular social rights (KCE-Belgian Healthcare Knowledge 
Centre 2014). There are several protective measures stemming from social security 
or labour law, and in some sectors there are legal options for combining care and 
work. However, these measures were not linked to the status of caregiver. Since 
12 May 2014, there has been legal recognition of informal caregivers taking care of 
people with disabilities or dependency needs. In order to be recognised as a caregiver, 
one needs to have reached the age of majority and not be under guardianship, and 
be a sibling or have an affective, confident, close, or geographic relationship to 
the care recipient. The period of caregiving must last for at least six months, and 
must comprise on average 20 h/week. Caregiving for individuals with severe care 
needs must take place in a non-professional setting, but the informal caregiver must 
collaborate with at least one professional care provider. 

In several preliminary discussions, concerns were raised about the correct level of 
decision-making; whether the recognition of caregivers should be a federal compe- 
tence, given the fact that aid to individuals is a community competence. The advising 
bodies aired other concerns, such as the risk of a cut-off of investment in domestic aid 
services, competition between professional care providers and informal caregivers, 
and inequality between recognised and non-recognised caregivers. 


Chronic Disabilities 


Belgium has nearly 400,000 long-term patients, i.e., approximately one in 20 Bel- 
gians between the ages of 20 and 64 years. This number has doubled in the last 
15 years. A report from the National Institute for Disability and Health Insurance 
(INAMI 2014) highlights that for the first time (data 2014) the budget dedicated to 
disability insurance was higher than that dedicated to unemployment, which is a key 
issue in a country such as Belgium, where unemployment benefits are among the 
most favourable in Europe. From 2010 to 2014, the budget dedicated to disability 
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insurance increased by 24.67%. The explanation suggested by INAMI is that this 
increase is not only due to the ageing of the working population, but also to the 
increased participation of women (including older women) in the labour market. 
Consequently, the number of beneficiaries subject to insurance payments increased 
too. However, more importantly, the retirement age for women has been gradually 
aligned with that of men. Since 2009, the retirement age has been 65 years for both 
sexes (before 1997 it was 60 for women). This measure implies inter alia that women 
can now rely on disability insurance for a longer time and/or at an older age. 

Since 2017, the federal government has been preparing a major reform of this 
sector, as the cost of these payments is too high to be borne by social security. 
The government intended to save €100 million on long-term disability payments in 
2017. For the government, the new measures are based on a policy of ‘activating the 
sick’ and a philosophy of flushing out fraudsters and punishing profiteers. The trade 
unions reacted strongly against these measures and denounced a policy embedded 
in a neoliberal perspective. When a physician recognises a long-term illness, the 
worker must be offered another job better suited to his/her health situation. Where 
no solution can be proposed, the employer may dismiss the worker without finan- 
cial compensation. In 2017, according to the trade unions, more than 70% of those 
summoned were declared permanently unfit and then dismissed. These figures were 
confirmed by the Minister of Employment, who had to admit that adapted work had 
indeed been offered in less than three out of ten cases (Vif 2018). 


Debate in the Media 


The current debate about extended working life in the media and mainstream press 
in Belgium is structured around two central topics. The first is not new and concerns 
consequences of the latest measures taken in the field of long-term illness that we 
mentioned in the previous section. 

The second is indirectly connected with current events. Indeed, the Belgian federal 
government is currently negotiating with social partners in order to define a list 
of demanding jobs—an umbrella term for employment that is unusually stressful, 
contributes to greater potential physical injury and/or increases the risk of mental or 
physical work-related disabilities. The central aim of these negotiations is to draw 
up a list of occupations considered as physically demanding. This list is at the core 
of intense negotiations because the occupations included in this list would allow 
older workers to leave the labour market early without penalty on the amount of their 
pension. 

Two direct consequences can be determined and have actually been discussed 
in the media. Firstly, occupations included in the list so far will be unfavourable 
for women, especially in the care sector, for which few occupations are included. 
Secondly, the amount available under this reform is structurally insufficient to cover 
all the occupations concerned. At the end of 2018, no agreement had been signed 
between social partners and the federal government. The media have adopted a 
critical position but each position is presented with the same weight and the same 
importance. 
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Chapter 10 A) 
Bosnia and Herzogovina get 


Nurka Pranjić and Maja Račić 


Abstract Similar to other European countries experiencing growth in their 65+ 
populations, Bosnia and Herzegovina have also been affected by an intensive pop- 
ulation ageing process. This national phenomenon affects the pension system, the 
health system and the labour market. A brief description of extending working life in 
the socio-economic context in Bosnia and Herzegovina, including gendered statis- 
tics on employment for older workers and pension coverage, is presented in this 
chapter. There is a discussion on extended working life policies, pension reforms, 
pensions systems and policy, and relevant employment and health policies for older 
workers. Flexible employment policies and training for older workers have not yet 
been introduced in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Future policy recommendations are also 
discussed. 


Keywords Extended working life - Health policies * Pension reform - 
Employment · Gender 


Introduction 


The challenges of an ageing population have only recently gained attention in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. In the late twentieth century and especially in the early twenty- 
first century the proportion of older people in the national population increased. Yet, 
recommended pension reforms cannot be expected if most citizens are unaware of 
the issues or if many oppose the reforms presumed to be necessary (Pijalovié et al. 
2018). This chapter discusses the country's socio-economic context and its pension 
system and relevant legislation. Next, gender differences in employment rates and 
pension coverage among older people are discussed. The chapter outlines the main 
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challenges facing the current pension system and prospects for extended working 
life, health policies and the debate on extended working life, and offers some policy 
recommendations. 


The Socio-Economic Context in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


The post-communism transition process and social reforms in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina have both been very slow. Partly due to the legacy of war (1992—1995), pen- 
sion reforms relating to demographic challenges ahead have mostly been ignored. 
Additionally, a lack of official data has delayed this process. The war left a drastic 
demographic legacy, with a fall in the total population from 4.3 million to the current 
3.7 million (Pijalovié et al. 2018). Bosnia and Herzegovina, unlike other transition 
countries, entered the transition phase war torn and with significant human and infras- 
tructural losses. By 1995, the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) had shrunk to less than 
a third of its pre-war level (Stumpf 2010). Despite receiving international aid, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina's migration and demographic changes have made social, pension 
and health funds especially vulnerable. The share of total public pension spending as 
a percentage of GDP has increased from 3.396 in 1996 (World Bank 1997) to 9.496 
in 2012 (World Bank 2016). 

Bosnia and Herzegovina have had a large budget deficit for years. This deficit is 
financed by borrowing, so the current external debt of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
around 30 % of GDP. Almost 30% of the state budget is spent on public employees’ 
wages, while 3896 is transferred through the social benefits system. There is no 
industrial base that will allow the country to repay loans in the future (BoSnjak 
2016). 

The population in Bosnia and Herzegovina is ageing. It is estimated that by 2060, 
persons 65 years of age and older will represent more than 30% of the population, 
compared to 15% in 2010 (UN DESA 2010, 2015). Older people in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina belong to a highly vulnerable social group. The key issues faced by 
older people are a low monthly income, increased living costs, high morbidity of 
cardiovascular and malignant diseases, and related mortality rates. The illiteracy rate 
of 2.8296 is higher than in neighbouring countries (Council of Ministers of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina 2017). In 2014, women outlived men by 4.6 years on average and 
one third of women live alone, compared to only 15% of men. Loss of a spouse 
makes older women more vulnerable to the risk of poverty (USAID 2016). 


Gender and Employment in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


The employment rate in Bosnia and Herzegovina is lower than in other European 
countries. The unemployment rate averaged 42.2% from 2007 until 2018, reaching 
a high of 4696 in 2013 and a record low of 3596 in 2018 (Trading Economics 2019). 
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Among employed persons, over three quarters (75.8%) are employees, 20.7% are 
self-employed and 3.5% are unpaid family workers. The pattern is similar for men and 
women, although a much lower percentage of women than men are self-employed 
(15.2% compared to 23.9% of men). A significantly higher proportion of women 
are unpaid family workers (6.6% compared to 1.7% of men) (Huskovié et al. 2017; 
Khare et al. 2011). The proportion of self-employed people is higher in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina than the average across the EU. A higher proportion of self-employed 
people in Bosnia and Herzegovina are small farmers, and a greater proportion of self- 
employment is found in the informal sector than in the EU. Among the estimated 
77,000 self-employed people, 74% are men (USAID 2016). 

Working age women have lower educational attainment levels than men. A con- 
siderably higher proportion of women than men have only a primary education (49% 
compared to 29% respectively), with a similar gap in favour of men in secondary 
education (60.9% compared to 41.7% respectively). More men than women are 
employed among individuals between 45 and 54 years of age. While employment 
opportunities for women increase with higher educational levels, those opportunities 
are accompanied by longer waiting periods until they obtain a permanent contract. 
Women dominate employment in the pre-university level education sector. There 
is evidence that men are more likely to be selected for professional positions than 
women (Somun-Krupalija 2011; USAID 2016). 

Two out of three economically inactive persons in Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
women, and two out of three working age women are not in paid work (the inactivity 
rate is 66% for women of working age, and 45% for men). Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina have a Gender Inequality Index (GID) value of 0.166 (GII reflects gender-based 
inequalities in three dimensions: reproductive health, empowerment, and economic 
activity), ranking it 37 out of 160 countries in the 2017 index (UNDP 2019). 

According to 2015 United Nations data, the labour force participation of older 
workers over the age of 65 in Bosnia and Herzegovina has decreased sharply from 
1950 to 2010, as shown in Table 10.1 (UN 2015). 

In 2010, the employment rate among workers aged 65 and above was 12.3% 
(21.2% for men and only 5.8% for women). In Bosnia and Herzegovina, a gender 
gap in the activity rate that favours men is high across all age groups, although it has 
decreased in the 2013-2015 period. The gender gap rate is the highest for the 25—49 
age groups (27.396). In the 50—64 age group, two out of three women and one out 
of two men are inactive in the formal labour market. The gender gap here can be 


Table 10.1 Labour force participation of older workers over the age of 65 by gender in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, in the period 1950-2010 (percentage) 


Labour force participation 65+ | 1950(%) | 1970(%) | 1990(%) | 2000(%) | 2010 (%) 


Women 11.0 14.6 7.2 6.5 5.8 
Men 61.6 51.3 27.4 23.9 21.2 
Total 31.1 30.6 14.9 13.7 12.3 


Source Population Division, DESA, United Nations (2010) 
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partially explained by an earlier retirement age for women than for men. Women over 
the age of 50, particularly those with lower education, are a hard-to-employ group 
once they become unemployed and very often get discouraged and stop looking for 
work (USAID 2016). 

Poorer members of the population and residents of rural areas participate less 
in the workforce. The labour force participation gap between men and women is 
20% among the wealthy and 31% among poorer people (World Bank 2016). In rural 
areas, the gap is 30% in favour of men. The gender gap in unemployment is low. In 
2018, the unemployment rate for men aged 15—64 was 27%, and 30% for women 
(UNDP 2018). The gender difference in unemployment rates is similar across age 
groups. Among older age groups, the unemployment gap is higher in favour of men, 
at around 4 or 5% (World Bank 2017). Self-employed women and single mothers are 
in particularly difficult situations. Self-employed women cannot take advantage of 
maternity leave that would enable them to act as employers of themselves, and they 
do pay contributions such as pensions and health insurance during maternity leave 
(Elwan 2015; USAID 2016). 


Pension System and Extended Working Life Policies 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


The Pension and Disability Insurance System in Bosnia and Herzegovina is a classic 
Bismarckian type labour-based system of social insurance with a progressive ‘single 
pillar’ (De Zwager and Gressmann 2009). Accrual of pension rights is based on 
payment of contributions, and the level of the final pension benefit is determined 
by the level of salary/wage during the active insurance period, adjusted for annual 
accrual rates (Investopedia 2018). Contributions are paid into an autonomous extra 
budgetary fund and are mandatory for all employed persons. The existing pension 
system is based on traditional principles of social insurance: principle of legality; 
rights from pension insurance, conditions for acquiring those rights and quantification 
of those rights as defined by law; principle of intergenerational solidarity (reciprocity 
and solidarity) (Bartlett and Xhumari 2007; Bošnjak 2016; Huskić et al. 2009). 
The pension system in Bosnia and Herzegovina has two components: a public 
pension system (age pension and disability pension) and voluntary, private pension 
insurance (open voluntary pension funds with no limitations on membership and 
closed voluntary funds where membership is limited to specific groups, e.g. employ- 
ees of specified employers). The risks covered by pension and disability insurance 
are: old age, disability, death and physical disability. Rights arising from these risks 
are: the right to an old-age pension, disability and family pension, as well as the right 
to an allowance for physical disability. Over 80% of older persons are pensioners; of 
these, about 10% receive wartime disability allowances and about 5% receive social 
welfare. As a condition for receiving an old-age pension, an insured person is entitled 
to an old-age pension when he or she attains 65 years of age and at least 15 years of 
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insurance, or at least 20 years of pensionable service, or when he/she attains 40 years 
of insurance service regardless of his/her age (Article 40 of the Law on Pension and 
Disability Insurance 2018). Pension insurance is mandatory for: a person employed 
on a labour contract, a self-employed person, clerics and farmers. A person who does 
not pay compulsory insurance may pay voluntary insurance under certain conditions, 
as provided for by the law. An insured person has the right to financial compensation 
in the case of physical damage caused by injury at work or occupational diseases 
or if they need care. A person not involved in the compulsory insurance system can 
pay voluntary insurance (there is no legal obligation to do so) under certain condi- 
tions. Voluntary pension funds fall into Pillar III of pension insurance, a voluntary 
component of the pension system (Bošnjak 2016; Pijalovié et al. 2018). 

The high spending on pensions is partly the result of many people receiving 
disability pensions at pre-retirement age. Many working-age people receive pensions, 
but 39% of older people may not be collecting any state pension (Agency for Statistics 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina 2017). 


Pension Reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Pension reforms in the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (one entity in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina), have been only minimal, although broader reforms have been 
considered necessary. New legislation on Pension Insurance in the Federation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was enacted in March 2018. Even though this legislation 
addresses the long-term fiscal sustainability problems in the pension system, the 
PAYG system still prevails. The defined benefit system of the past is being replaced 
by the introduction of a defined contributions system. Requirements for receiving 
an early old-age pension will be significantly stricter than before. The requirement 
for early retirement in 2018 for men was 35.5 years of paid pension insurance and 
60.5 years of age, while for women it was 30.5 years of pension insurance and 
55.5 years of age. This limit will increase for both men and women every year by 
half a year of age and half a year of paid pension insurance before reaching the 40- 
year limit of paid pension insurance. A more rigorous set of benefit reductions has 
been introduced, which act as a disincentive to early retirement (4% annual reduction 
compared to prior 0.596 reduction for each year below age 65) (Law on Pension and 
Disability Insurance 2019). In the first months after the adoption of the new law, 
39% of the elderly population (65 years of age and older) may not be collecting 
any increase in state pension. Legislation created an increase that applied to 54,785 
pensioners whose pensions increased by 10%, and another 53,454 who received an 
increase of 596. Another outcome of the reform was that the deficit of the pension 
insurance fund was reduced and now stands at approximately 526,631 million euro 
(Pijalovié et al. 2018). 

In the Republika Srpska (RS) (one of two entities in Bosnia and Herzegovina), 
the right to a retirement pension can be reached at 65 years of age (if she or he has 
been paying insurance contributions for at least 15 years). An insured person who 
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has not reached the age of 65 but who has 40 years of work experience and insurance 
contributions can retire at the age of 60. Women may retire earlier than men; at age 
58 if they have paid 35 years’ pension insurance. A widow is entitled to a family 
pension if, when her husband dies, she is over the age of 50 or over 45 and incapable 
of working (Bošnjak 2016). 

The situation in pension funds is very similar in both entities of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. For example, approximately 58% of all funds available in the Federation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are for old-age pensions, 16% for disability and 25% for 
family pensions. The share of old-age pensions has been increasing in both entities. 
The average size of pension benefits in both entities is very low. Average pensions 
in the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and RS in December 2016 amounted 
to approximately 189 and 175 euro per month, respectively. From 2010 to 2016, the 
average values of pensions have been mostly stagnant while the number of pension 
beneficiaries has been increasing (Pijalovié et al. 2018). 

Fifty four percent (346,682,171 persons) of the population over age 65 have no 
pension at all, since a large part of the working age population has never paid any 
contributions (Kepeš 2012). In 2006, the average monthly pension for those receiving 
it (including old-age, disability and survivors’ pensions) was 126 euro per month. 
The amount of average pension is almost the same between the Federation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and RS. In relative terms, the average pension is 31.6% of the 
average gross wage. However, in view of the pension formula and the fact that the 
average total number of insurance contributions is 33 years, the replacement rates 
documented above suggest that there are certain pensioners who have had short 
periods of contributions but who have managed to be eligible for pensions (Huskić 
et al. 2009). 


Employment Policies to Extend Working Life 


Older people in Bosnia and Herzegovina face a high risk of poverty due to the lack 
of policies protecting their rights, with more than half of those over the age of 65 
excluded from the pension system because they have never paid pension contribu- 
tions. Older people who are excluded from the pension system live in poverty, often 
receive social financial assistance and eat in public kitchens. Women are poorer com- 
pared to men. About 58% of women have an average monthly pension of 60 euro 
compared to 49.5% of men (Huskić et al. 2009). There are no anti-age discrimina- 
tion policies or anti-gender discrimination policies. There is a notable lack of both 
qualitative and quantitative research on extending working life (Schwab et al. 2017). 
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Health Policy in Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Given that older people are more prone to diseases and are the most frequent users 
of health care services, this affects both quality of life and life expectancy (WHO 
2016). Health insurance in the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina covers only 
older people who receive pensions (people who do not have pensions are excluded 
from health insurance). The increase in the proportion of persons aged 65 years and 
above in the total population affects the dependency ratio, which is high at 48%. 
This high dependency ratio contributes to increased health protection costs, which 
significantly increase as people age (World Bank 2017). 

Persons with disabilities in Bosnia and Herzegovina find themselves in an 
extremely difficult situation, facing discrimination because they live in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and not in other European countries where protections for disabled 
persons are more widespread. Authorities and the private sector do not implement 
affirmative measures related to the employment and rehabilitation of their workers 
(OSCE 2012). The most common forms of violation of the rights of people with 
disabilities in Bosnia and Herzegovina are in the areas of social protection, health, 
education, rights of access to information and employment. Even where laws exist 
to regulate this area, there is evidence of discrimination in practice (OSCE 2012). 
In Bosnia and Herzegovina, more women than men have some form of disability 
(Agency for Statistics of Bosnia and Herzegovina 2017). Women with disabilities 
face multiple types of discrimination; they are socially excluded and have poor access 
to all services (Fransioli 2013). 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


Decisions about whether to retire or to extend working life are beset with multiple 
uncertainties. This is exacerbated by a general lack of seeking active and purposeful 
information in relation to retirement, pensions and extending working life, and a lack 
of policy attention or initiatives associated with extended work. Engagement with 
these issues can be characterised as a passive process of acquiring information in an ad 
hoc manner from different sources, including the mass media, but with scant attention 
from the state. In April 2018, in the news (Balkans Aljazeera 2018), acomment on the 
retirement age of 67 years and extended working life was published, which pointed 
out that as soon as workers retire they depart directly to the cemetery. The government 
seems unaware of the health and continued employment problems associated with 
unhealthy workplaces. All stakeholders are focused on whether pensioners can live 
on their pensions and not on other measures related to extending working life. 
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Policy Recommendations 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina, a coherent strategy to integrate older workers in the 
labour market must be developed. Since many industrial workers and workers 
engaged in physically demanding jobs begin work at an early age, it is equitable to 
allow such people to retire earlier, perhaps conditioned on the number of years worked 
rather than linking pensions to chronological age. Incentives should be created for 
older employees to work longer. The issue of unsafe and unhealthy workplaces and 
their implication for ill-health and disability among workers, and the consequences 
for pensions, need to be addressed at a government level. There is a need for high 
quality data collection and further research on the gender and health implications of 
precarious employment to ensure healthy ageing, flexible employment policies and 
lifelong learning policies for all Bosnia and Herzegovina employees. 
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Chapter 11 A) 
Bulgaria m 


Tihomira Trifonova and Kamellia Lillova 


Abstract This chapter focuses on older workers and extended working life in Bul- 
garia, considering of ageing biological, chronological, social and mental/cognitive 
aspects. Key factors involved in the discussion are financial security, pension arrange- 
ments and health, social and workplace characteristics. The demographic situation in 
Bulgaria has recently been defined in national debates as ‘one of greatest challenges 
facing the country in the 21st century'. The uses a gender perspective on employ- 
ment, pension and health policies, and reflects on the on-going debate on extended 
working life. 
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Gender and Employment in Bulgaria 


Bulgaria's longstanding experience of fertility rates below replacement level, accom- 
panied by the emigration of young people, has resulted in national population decline 
since 1989. State demographic policy has been pro-natalist, although those policies 
have been ineffective. By early 2012 the population aged 15+ neither working nor 
searching for paid employment was over three million, meaning that nearly half of 
the national working age population was not included in economic activity, produc- 
tion or income generation, but nonetheless participated in the consumption of income 
(through pensions, social assistance and other social payments) (Vladimirova 2012). 
Almost two thirds (57%) of those outside the workforce are female, with particularly 
high proportions in other social groups such as Roma, people with low education, 
people with no professional qualifications and people with disabilities (Vladimirova 
2011). The increasing rate of disabilities is largely due to the quality of healthcare 
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and working and living conditions. For natural reasons of advanced age, over 40% 
of economically inactive persons are aged 65+. 

There are differences in the total working time of Bulgarian men and women 
(Rangelova 2014). Both men and women in employment are predominantly in full- 
time employment. Unpaid caregiving and domestic labour is mostly done by women. 
A frequent reason given to dismiss women from employment is that their partner has 
a business or employment, while no such justifications is given for men. Young 
women often have problems getting hired because they have young children or are 
of childbearing age, while young men do not encounter any difficulties related to 
(potential) fatherhood. These gendered differences contribute to a deepening gap in 
income after retirement. Higher work insecurity of women translates into income 
insecurity after retirement (Rangelova 2014). 

The economic circumstances of Bulgaria’s ageing workforce are multidimen- 
sional: the size of the labour force is diminishing; labour quality is impaired by 
skills losses resulting from emigration; the impact on the wages paid by employers 
is negative—all of this disrupts the stability of social systems. These processes have 
affected women even more negatively than men. 

Over years of social transformations in Bulgaria, women’s work situations have 
become stratified. Gender disadvantages are greater at higher age and for those 
with lower human capital. The greatest differences in earnings between women 
and men occur among those with primary or lower education level (women earn 
69.8% of men’s income) and those with basic education (women earn 70.8%); dif- 
ferences are smaller between men and women with higher education at bachelor’s or 
master’s-degree level (75.5%), and are lowest between people with doctoral degrees 
(88.7%) (Stoyanova and Kirilova 2008). Although women’s labour force participa- 
tion increased in recent decades, the gender pay gap persists despite women being 
more likely than men to attain tertiary education. Given the relative equality that 
has been achieved between men and women in education, and similar labour mar- 
ket involvement on a full-time basis, the persisting gender pay gap requires further 
explanation. 

The family is subject to special protection by law, with a series of measures to 
protect working mothers against pre-and post-natal employment dismissal. Various 
types of paid leave are provided for pregnancy, childbirth, child adoption, raising 
children up to two years of age, for medical examinations, attending to a sick family 
and so on. Employers have certain obligations regarding the health protection of 
pregnant women and mothers of children up to the age of six, and mothers who take 
care of children with disabilities (LC 1986). Parents of children up to eight years 
of age are also entitled to unpaid parental leave for a period of six months without 
losing length-of-working years’ time, which counts for the pension contributions. 

Limited research has been conducted exploring the interplay of gender, work and 
retirement topics in Bulgaria. The focus of academic debate is on pension reform and 
its consequences at a macro-level, and on the economic implications of the demo- 
graphic crisis. Income inequalities across the lifecourses of Bulgarian women with 
different educational levels have not yet been investigated, nor have the implications 
of extended working life. 
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The Pension System and Extended Working Life Policies 
in Bulgaria 


The pension system in Bulgaria has undergone many changes since the 1990s, but 
the current model was introduced in 2000 (SIC 2000). The main objectives were 
to ensure pensions reflect the individual contributions made to the social security 
system, to strengthen and stabilise the Pensions Fund, and to introduce a new structure 
comprising three pillars—one solidary (state-based on social insurance) and two 
capital (market-based). The opportunity for early retirement of workers in precarious 
and physically demanding or risky work (the first and the second labour categories) 
was preserved, and also for some specific professions (military and police officers, 
teachers, ballet dancers and so on). For these groups, the required retirement age 
is gradually increasing (from 53 to 55 for the military and police officers, from 42 
to 45 for ballet dancers starting since 1 January 2017), while the length of service 
has remained the same. People who have accumulated the required length of service 
may retire up to one year earlier with a reduced pension. The July 2015 amendment 
allowed employers to dismiss workers at retirement age and completed length of 
service with one month’s notice. 

Public pension contributions fell twice since 2000 (from 32% in 2000 to 16% in 
2010), and remained at a low level of 17.8% for the next six years. People born after 
1959 make reduced contributions of 12.8% to the state pension fund. The remaining 
part of the contribution (5%) is transferred to the second pillar. Cohorts born after 
1959 will receive reduced state pension benefits at their retirement (NSSI 2015, 
2017a; SIC 2000) but they will have second pillar pensions. 

Contributions are determined on the insurable income, between lower and upper 
limits. The minimum insurable income is set according to economic activities and 
professional groups but is no less than the minimum monthly salary for the coun- 
try (46028 or €236 for 2017); the maximum insurable income is the same for all 
professions (2600718 ог €1329 for 2017) (SSSBA 2017). 

Pension reform in Bulgaria aims to achieve a pension age of 65 for both women 
and men—by 2029 for men and 2037 for women, up from 64.2 for men and 61.2 for 
women since 2018. In 2027 the number of years of contribution from employment 
to earn a full pension will be fixed at 37 years for women and 40 years for men. 
Currently, women can retire at 61 with 35 years and four months of work. For 
specific professions with an early retirement option, the retirement age will also 
gradually increase (by two years on average). Overall, the frequency of retirement 
aged people employed is growing. The most important reason by far given for this 
decision is economic (86.6% of working pensioners), that is, to maintain an income 
that can provide a good standard of living. Avoiding isolation is also important (13.4% 
point out reasons such as opportunities for social contact, satisfaction with the work 
activity, and so on) (NSI 2012). 

Leading economic analysts at the Institute for Market Economics define the pen- 
sion instalments as having the same effect as a tax on labour market supply and 
demand (IME 2013). An extended working life pension policy introduced in 2007 
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changed the formula for pension calculations. With this new formula, if a person is 
entitled to a pension and continues working, the accrual rate for each year of con- 
tributable service increases during the post-retirement age period. Before 2012, the 
accrual rate was 3%, and was later increased to 4% (NSSI 2015). In 2012—2013 the 
retirement age and the required years of work were increased by four months. If 
people lost their jobs, older workers were obliged to register at the labour bureau as 
unemployed. The result was an increase in the number and rates of unemployed peo- 
ple age 50+ and especially 55+. A programme entitled ‘Assistance for retirement’ 
of the Employment Agency was developed to provide matching employment for 
unemployed older workers until they reach retirement age. No data or conclusions 
have been published on the impact of this programme. 

The number of people receiving pensions has been increasing in absolute terms 
over the past ten years. This is partly due to pensions (such as disability payments) 
that are actually a form of social assistance because they complement the main 
pension. Some pension categories are not related to labour activity. Those include 
social pensions for old age, granted to people aged 70 when the annual income of a 
member of their household is less than the guaranteed minimum income established 
in the country in the previous 12 months. This social monthly pension is 120.981, 
(€62), one-third of the amount that is set as the poverty line (31418 or €160 for 
2017); and social disability pension, granted to adults (16+) with more than 71% 
disability (NSSI 2017b). 


Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


Public policy for extended working life, i.e. postponing retirement, is often nullified 
by the practice of business organisations dismissing older employees after the age 
of 55. The actual reason is not so much the officially claimed reduced labour pro- 
ductivity of older workers (Vladimirova 2012) but the higher price of their labour 
due to supplements for longer years of professional experience. On the positive side, 
family policies exist. The availability, provision and accessibility of kindergartens, 
and the quality and diversity of service provision is a public policy (mostly at local 
government level) but also increasingly part of the corporate policies. Together with 
opportunities for parental leave provided to both parents, this creates better conditions 
for achieving equality in the working lives of men and women. 

Overthe last decade, the economic activity and employment of the older workforce 
has increased, especially for women (Rangelova 2016; Borissova-Marinova 2016). 
Older age employment increases mainly in the age group 55—64 years (58.2% in 
2017) and is lowest for people aged 65+, mostly due to the increase in the statutory 
age and the minimum length of working years for retirement. As quoted in the 
Eurostat database (Eurostat 2017; NSI 2017), the employment rate for men aged 
55-64 is higher than for women of the same age (62.596 and 54.396 respectively 
for 2017). About 40% of the unemployed and about 50% of long-term unemployed 
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are over 50 years of age (EA 2016). To promote the employment of people over 
50, measures are being implemented, such as encouraging employers to create new 
jobs and hire the unemployed and long-term unemployed; flexible employment; 
promoting entrepreneurship; motivational training; adult education and so on (EPA 
2002; EA 2016). 

According to the results of the “Transition from work to retirement’ survey, the 
main reason for continued work after reaching the retirement age is to earn enough 
income for oneself and one’s family. Respondents reported that safer and healthier 
work conditions would increase the motivation to continue one’s active work life. 
People in pre-retirement age are more conservative in their attitude to the employment 
of retired persons because they perceive them as an imminent threat to their own jobs. 
There are two main reasons for the studied cohort’s support for extended working 
life: salaries are generally higher than pensions, and longer working life means higher 
future pensions (NSI 2012). In Bulgaria, as elsewhere, women dominate in sectors 
with lower pay levels, while men generally work in those with higher pay levels 
and on management and governance positions. Gender disparities in pensions are 
consequently high. 


Employment Obstacles Faced by Older People 


Employers are generally unwilling to invest in the training of people over 40 and 
especially over 50, despite still having at least 10 years of expected economic activ- 
ity. At the same time workers’ qualifications were acquired decades ago and the 
technology level of modern production has changed skill requirements dramatically. 
Discrimination often occurs on this basis. Although older retired people are not those 
at the highest poverty risk in Bulgaria, they nonetheless represent more than a quarter 
of those in poverty and nearly one seventh of those in deep poverty. 

Bulgarian legislation regarding anti-discrimination and equal treatment is fully 
harmonised with European regulations and international norms. Nevertheless, cases 
of unequal treatment and direct or indirect age discrimination exist and are quite 
widespread. The results of a national representative survey of the Research Institute 
of Societies and Knowledge show that women (60.5%) more often than men (55.4%) 
perceive being over 50 as problematic in the context of continued employment. In 
the capital city, this share is 73% for women. Older age is an obstacle from the 
perspective of 19% of employers and is among the most frequently quoted (15.5%) 
reasons for rejected job applicants. Discrimination against people over 50 on the 
labour market is double that experienced in younger age groups; in the case of 
multiple discriminations, age is one of the significant accompanying criteria. There 
are still employers who include an age limit in recruitment announcements, excluding 
part of the workforce from the opportunity even to apply for a job. As human rights 
organisations’ surveys show, this discrimination at entry is facilitated by individuals’ 
low awareness levels and poor legal knowledge of their rights, uncertainty as to which 
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institutions to address to defend their rights, and not least by the passive behaviour 
of the institutions that tolerate age discrimination. 


Health Policies 


Population ageing has serious public and economic consequences for Bulgaria’s 
healthcare system. Higher costs are not due to ageing alone, but also due to unhealthy 
ageing. Many Bulgarians still lack necessary health promotion knowledge and pre- 
ventive care. The efforts of general practitioners and specialised medical profession- 
als, so far, seem ineffective, but their efficacy cannot currently be assessed because 
no toolkit exists for registering the results in the National Framework Agreement. 
There are no programmes for early detection of diseases before the emergence of 
clinical symptoms. 

Several diseases such as cardio-vascular, cerebrovascular and cancer are much 
more frequent among older people compared with younger counterparts. The fear of 
competition and employment dismissal increases stress and stress-related diseases. 
Stress rates are especially high for those aged 45+ who have been trapped in unem- 
ployment, creating serious barriers to returning to employment and even greater 
problems relating to having interrupted careers. 

Morbidity from chronic diseases is high, despite its downward trend since 1996. 
Among older Bulgarians there is particularly high frequency of cardiovascular dis- 
eases, respiratory system diseases, digestive system diseases, and neoplasms. Car- 
diovascular diseases and neoplasms are the main reason for chronic reduced work 
capacity and disabilities (34.2% and 20.8% respectively in 2016). These diseases are 
related to risk factors that include lifestyle (smoking, alcohol consumption, poor diet 
and lack of physical activity), and are the main causes of death and account for over 
80% of all deaths (78.6% for men and 84.5% for women in 2016). The mortality 
rates of middle-aged men (40-65 years) are considerably higher than those of women 
(Lillova 2018) and the average life expectancy is 71.2 years for men and 79.2 years 
for women (7 years more). 

Adapting Bulgaria’s healthcare system to the needs of its ageing population 
requires optimisation, modernisation and rationalisation. Predictable problems are 
increasing healthcare costs, accounting for the needs of an older workforce, financing 
and development of additional health services, provision of complex health services 
for senior citizens, increasing health knowledge among all age groups, and promoting 
healthy lifestyles, in particular among people over 50. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


The public debate on extended working life is dominated by what is understood as a 
demographic crisis and the stability of the pension system. Demographic ageing is 
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regarded as a major challenge for Bulgaria (Voynova 2013). There is a widespread 
belief that social security is failing in its purpose today but will do so much more in 
the future. The fear of losing future pensions weakens intergenerational solidarity. 
Arguments that future pensions cannot be guaranteed dissuades people from paying 
contributions now. 

A leading argument in ongoing public discussions is that pension reform is 
allegedly leading to informal employment without social protection and higher unem- 
ployment among older people. Pension reform was based on the assumption of 
longevity in good health, preserved productivity and possible access to employment 
for most people. However, a large proportion of both employers and employees do 
not support the idea of extended working life. The attitude of the employees is due 
to fear of insecurity and impoverishment. Employers explain their reluctance to hire 
older people due to the cost of higher social security contributions and perceived 
diminishing productivity and qualifications of older workers (Slavyanska 2017). 

Public surveys show that people up to the age of 65 are more inclined to work 
than cease their economic activity earlier because they (1) feel fit enough to work; 
or (2) wish to avoid reducing their income (NSI 2012; Mihova 2013). The desire for 
early retirement is driven by fatigue, deteriorated health, or having a safe income in 
the form of a pension. In the case of early retirement, only one third of early retirees 
intend to live only on their pensions; the rest intend to continue earning. The main 
preferences are for flexible employment and the majority are not ready to accept any 
job available. Only 3096 express readiness to get involved in formal employment 
programmes (National Employment Action Plans). 


Gender and Health Implications 


The trend of employment growth among the adult labour force is mainly due to 
the extended retirement age and fear of income insecurity. One explanation is that 
the active employment policies pay more attention to providing employment to the 
unemployed in pre-retirement age than to stimulating more prolonged and productive 
employment. Since women form the majority of people outside the workforce, active 
employment policy can have a positive influence on them, in particular on women 
with low or no qualifications who could potentially provide paid care and thus secure 
some income after retirement. However, no systematic research has been done so far 
on the health implications of extended working life in the country. 

Increasingly, Bulgarian workers want to develop in their professions, improve 
their qualifications, stay at work longer, have higher incomes and be secure in their 
old age. Yet women are still the first choice at times of mass dismissal of workers and, 
combined with a persistent pay gap, therefore suffer from greater income insecurity 
during both work and retirement. Older people and pensioners are a substantial group 
among impoverished Bulgarians. Merging social assistance with the social security 
system lays a burden on the latter and prevents the implementation of an adequate 
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policy to the groups most at risk. The differences between men and women’s financial 
situation after 60 are very substantial. While the poverty rate among men aged 60+ 
is around 20%, it is 30% among women of the same age. This gap widens in the age 
group 75+, but that is not reflected in policies. Extended working life without accom- 
panying complementary policies is likely to have negative implications specifically 
for women, with unknown health consequences but clearly negative psychological 
consequences. 

The socially significant gender differences grow with age and so does the pay gap. 
Although they have longer life expectancy, women more often suffer from fatigue 
and various chronic health problems, which reduces their ability for extended work 
(Zlatanova 2015). However, very low pensions have led to very high proportions of 
retired women living in poverty in Bulgaria. At the same time, employers are not 
willing to retain older employees in the workforce except in isolated cases (e.g. the 
national shortage of teachers). Understanding the complexities of shaping responsive 
policies will necessitate further research on the topic. 


Policy Recommendations 


Policies for integration and support of older workers should assist their participation 
in the economy to stop the loss of their knowledge and experience. The specific 
measures to implement this policy may vary, but should include both national level 
policies and the efforts of both public and private sector organisations. 

Pension reforms have contributed to insecure employment and greater unemploy- 
ment of older workers. Reforms were based on the hypothesis of longer life in good 
health, preserved productivity and access to employment for the majority of this 
population, which for many older Bulgarians are invalid assumptions. It is important 
to preserve the option of earlier retirement for some workers, for several reasons: it 
may be impossible for them to remain at work contrary to their wish (dismissal or 
performance difficulties); when they are unemployed with slim chances of finding 
a job or the job they are offered is low-qualified and low-paid, and would reduce 
their future pension substantially etc. Those who opt for early retirement can receive 
employment income, but at the expense of social security instalments in proportion 
to their years of service and legally established retirement age. This arrangement 
will not decrease expected levels of contributions to the social security system. The 
benefit will be the right to make a choice and reduced morbidity because of stress 
and cardio-vascular diseases. The right to an informed and supported choice when 
considering retirement would be a huge step towards true democracy and control 
over one's own life. 
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Chapter 12 A) 
Chile onez tor 


Ignacio Madero-Cabib, José De-Amesti and María-Soledad Herrera 


Abstract During the last three decades Chile has experienced an unprecedented 
demographic transition due to increased life expectancy and decreased childbirth. 
This is expected to cause important challenges to economic, health and cultural 
dimensions among older people in Chile. Furthermore, this is a developing country 
characterised by a liberal labour market and pension policies and by a male bread- 
winner culture-locating women in care and domestic tasks at the expense of labour 
market participation. This means that gender plays a key role in the challenges asso- 
ciated with an ageing population. We discuss public policies and recent academic 
research on the economic, health, and cultural dimensions of ageing in Chile. 


Keywords Older people - Extended working life policy - Gender · Health - Chile 


Introduction 


In 1990, 9% of the population were aged 60+; this has now increased to 16% of the 
population and is expected to reach 25% in 2035 (Bravo and Hughes 2018; CEVE 
UC 2018). As in many countries, Chile displays significant gender gaps in relation to 
employment and pension income. However, this nation holds one of the lowest rates of 
women in paid work across the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) member countries (OECD 2017). Scholars have mainly attributed 
this gendered context to persistent social norms that associate women with both 
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domestic and care work (Madero-Cabib et al. 2019a). We now focus on understanding 
this scenario specifically among older individuals. 


Labour Force Participation of Older People 


Data from a national survey in Chile (CASEN 2015) shows that from 2006 onwards 
an increasing proportion of older individuals have participated in the labour force 
(Table 12.1). Specifically, 72.6% of men in the 60-64 age group were working in 
2006, as compared to 80.6% in 2015. Women display a similar trend, although labour 
force participation rates are considerably lower. 

As seen in Table 12.2, labour force participation in Chile among individuals aged 
65+ is clearly higher than in the OECD average (OECD 2015, 2017). 

One explanation behind the high labour force participation among people beyond 
statutory retirement age in Chile are the financial obligations faced by many workers 
without adequate pension savings for later life. Indeed, as recent studies show (Centro 
UC Políticas Páblicas 2017; CEVE 2018), ‘financial needs’ (64.5%) are the most 
important motive for extending working lives, while *health problems' (66.596) and 
‘having other duties’ (18.196) are the main reasons for leaving the labour market. 

One of the main ways older Chilean adults remain active in the labour market is 
self-employment (CEVE 2018). However, as previous literature indicates, most self- 
employment among older adults is in the informal sector (Huenchuan et al. 2007; 
Vives et al. 2017), which often entails precarious working conditions (Centro UC 
Políticas Páblicas 2017). 


Table 12.1 Labour force participation (%) by gender and age group 


Age group 2006 2009 2011 2013 2015 
Men 60—64 72.6 73.1 74.1 78.1 80.6 
65+ 29.4 25.2 26.0 29.4 36.1 
Women 60—64 29.3 27.5 29.1 34.6 37.6 
65+ 9.4 7.4 7.9 9.5 13.3 


Source CASEN (2015) 


Table 12.2 Labour force participation (%) of individuals aged 65+ 

1996 2000 2004 2008 2012 2016 
Chile 18.7 17.3 17.0 19.8 23.0 24.3 
OECD countries 9.7 9.0 11.0 12.2 13.2 14.4 


Source OECD (2017) 
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Working Conditions of Older Workers 


Average income is one indicator of older workers’ working conditions. The average 
income of older workers in Chile (65+) is equal to 67% of the average income of 
the rest of the population, while in OECD countries this statistic is 86.2% (CAPSP 
2015; OECD 2013). Average income for people aged 65+ in Chile is about €458 
per month, and there is a substantial gap between men (about €541 per month) and 
women (about €291 per month) (CAPSP 2015). 

Access to occupational training is another indicator of good working conditions. 
In one study, 20.8% of older workers say they would like to continue learning new 
work-related competences (Programa Adulto Mayor UC 2013). However, another 
study indicates that only 4% of workers aged 60—74 have been in an 8+ hour job 
training session during the last year (Centro UC Políticas Püblicas 2017). 

The evaluation of health risks in the workplace also measures working condi- 
tions. Vives et al. (2017) assessed exposure to labour risks in four different domains: 
hygiene, ergonomics, security and psychosocial wellbeing. They found that 2096 of 
individuals aged 70+ are employed in jobs that expose them to high temperatures 
and solar radiation. The most common ergonomic risks for older workers are harsh 
positions, repetitive tasks, and working while standing. Regarding psychosocial risks 
at work, 20% of older individuals believe that time allocated to work is insufficient 
for performing their tasks adequately, 50% believe that their jobs involve excessive 
concentration, and 45% state that their jobs are highly exhausting (Vives et al. 2017; 
Centro UC Políticas Públicas 2017). 


Recent Pension Reforms 


In 1981, during the dictatorship of Augusto Pinochet, Chile was the first country 
to entirely replace a public defined-benefit pay-as-you-go pension scheme (PAYG 
scheme) with a private mandatory defined-contribution individual-retirement- 
account pension scheme (IRA scheme). Since then, every employee must contribute 
10% of their monthly salaries to their pension savings. The savings are adminis- 
tered by private institutions called Pension Fund Administrators (AFPs), for-profit 
companies that invest pension savings in different economic and financial activities. 

During the 2000s, the Chilean pension system was the target of multiple criti- 
cisms. The main critiques were (1) the absence of a strong welfare net for people 
with low pension savings, (2) the unjustified administration fees for AFPs (about 
2.696 of workers' salaries), and (3) the gender inequalities both in replacement rates 
and pension income (Arenas de Mesa et al. 2006). To address some of these issues, in 
2008 the Chilean government, led by President Michelle Bachelet, implemented an 
important pension system reform, which aimed to strengthen the non-contributory 
dimension of pensions as a way to reduce old age poverty and to address gender gaps 
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in pensions (Cumsille 2015; Todd and Joubert 2011). Regarding gender inequalities, 
with the objective of compensating for women’s interruptions in pension contribu- 
tions—mainly caused by pregnancy and periods of child rearing—the 2008 reform 
introduced a new pension subsidy, consisting of an economic bonus in which, for each 
child—born or adopted—women receive a once off contribution equal to roughly 
€663 into their private pension accounts. Another measure stated that in the case of 
a divorce, a judge is allowed to take up to 50% of the individual pension savings of 
either member of the couple and reallocate it to the personal account of the other 
member. 

Despite the changes introduced in 2008, by 2014 the Chilean pension system 
still presented several deficiencies (Mesa-Lago 2015; Barr and Diamond 2016). The 
government at the time commissioned an Advisory Committee to identify existing 
weaknesses in the pension system and suggested policy measures to overcome them. 
The analyses of the Advisory Committee indicated three main limitations of the 
pension system: (1) low pension incomes, (2) low replacement rates, and (3) gender 
inequalities. For instance, official statistics show that in Chile between 2007 and 
2014 the monthly pension median was about €112 (for women approximately €57 
and for men approximately €152). The commission elaborated several recommenda- 
tions. Among other measures, they proposed (1) strengthening and expanding public 
subsidies for pension incomes, both in terms of coverage (from 60% to 80%) and 
amount of income (by 2096); (2) that not only workers but also employers contribute 
to pension savings (about 596 of worker's salary); (3) that self-employed individuals 
contribute to their pensions by promoting financial incentives; (4) that a portion of the 
new employers' contributions goes to a shared fund which benefits those with lower 
pension incomes; and (5) reducing gender gaps by equalising the retirement age of 
men and women, and eliminating the use of gendered mortality rates to calculate 
individual monthly pensions. 


Debate on Extended Working Life in Chile 


In October 2018, President Sebastián Piñera announced a new bill that aims to 
improve the living standards of current and prospective retirees, which is now being 
discussed in Congress. Among other measures, this new bill proposes to provide 
moderate financial incentives from the state for those who extend their working life 
beyond statutory retirement age. However, what this bill project also aims, beyond 
providing incentives, is for individuals to have longer occupational careers and there- 
fore to postpone retirement, for them to access a salary for a longer life period (a 
salary often higher than a pension income), as well as to increase the accumulated 
fund of pension savings. 

This is the very first time a bill aiming to foster extended working life is proposed 
in Chile. It is a policy measure that stresses individual accountability for dealing with 
poverty risks in old age. Yet, this policy focus strongly differs from the viewpoint of 
some members of the Advisory Committee on pensions, union leaders, members of 
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non-governmental organisations, and academic scholars, who have instead claimed 
for responsibly increasing welfare and public benefits to prevent and eliminate high 
poverty ratios among men and women in old age. They have specifically claimed 
that these welfare and public benefits are especially relevant in the frame of the 
IRA pension system in Chile, which mainly relies in contributory programs, and 
non-contributory gains for individual pension accounts are very scarce. These public 
benefits are even more relevant if we consider that, according to a recent Chilean 
study on pension contributions histories (Madero-Cabib et al. 2019b), only about 
half of people currently aged 65 contributed continuously to a pension fund during 
their thirties, forties and fifties; while the rest of people from this cohort either did not 
contribute (e.g. people working in the informal sector), or they remained permanently 
inactive (mostly women focused on care and domestic tasks at the expense of labour 
market participation). Therefore, the new bill corresponds to a policy measure with a 
very specific focus: it aims to ameliorate poverty in old age not by increasing welfare 
state benefits, but primarily by individualising the responsibility of keeping a decent 
living status after the retirement transition. 

Furthermore, specialised literature in Chile points out that the reflection on the 
extension of labour-force trajectories should consider not only the financial benefits 
of later retirement, but other occupational aspects such as the possibility of working 
fewer hours per week, working conditions that protect individuals’ physical integrity, 
accessible public transport, as well as reduced transport costs for older workers 
(Madero-Cabib et al. 2019c). On the other hand, it is of utmost importance to reflect 
on the differentiated impact of these policy measures between men and women who, 
especially in Chile, have very different labour-force trajectories during adulthood, 
with women often being in longer periods of inactivity (Madero-Cabib et al. 2019b). 
Finally, a crucial assumption of these policy measures is that most older workers will 
be healthy enough to remain active in the labour market until later ages, which is 
why it is essential to consider the advantages and disadvantages for health fostered 
by these public policies (Azar et al. 2019; Baumann and Madero-Cabib In Press; 
Madero-Cabib et al. In Press). 


Voluntary Contributions to Pension Funds 


The Chilean pension system provides the option for workers who want to match the 
AFP contributions, to voluntarily contribute towards a supplementary private pen- 
sion fund. This fund in Chile is known as Aporte Previsional Voluntario (APV) and 
is administered exclusively by private bureaus. To make APVs financially attractive, 
the state offers economic incentives to individuals who contribute to them, notably 
the reduction of some taxes. The 2008 pension reform introduced an additional vol- 
untary pension fund that works similarly to APVs, but also requires the employer to 
contribute to the employee’s fund, known as APVC (or Collective APV). If employ- 
ers contribute, their contributions are excluded from corporate taxes. However, in 
spite of tax exemptions and benefits, the overall coverage of these two plans (APV 
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and APVC) is still very low, in 2014 only 0.2% of contributors had an APV and 
an even smaller fraction had an APVC (CAPSP 2015). Therefore, one proposal of 
the Advisory Committee for the 2015 pension reform was to increase the number of 
employers contributing to the APVC. 

Voluntariness can also be analysed in the regular contributions to the AFP. This is 
because monthly pension contributions into private accounts are only mandatory for 
employees, but not for self-employed individuals. Chile is one of the few countries 
in the OECD (along with Australia, Denmark, Mexico, and Switzerland) in which 
self-employed workers are excluded from pension coverage. In Chile, only 6% of self- 
employed workers contribute to their pension funds. However, pension contributions 
by the self-employed will be mandatory from 2019 onwards. 


Health Dimension of the Ageing Context in Chile 


As already mentioned, a main assumption of extending working lives is that the vast 
majority of older individuals will have adequate health status in order to keep active 
in the labour market until later ages (Madero-Cabib et al. 2019d). In this section, we 
discuss some of the most crucial health issues among current older people in Chile. 


Disability in Old Age 


Disability in older adults has been extensively addressed in Chile. One example of 
this is the National Study of Disability conducted twice by the Ministry of Social 
Development with two main aims: (1) to provide a detailed analysis of the living 
conditions of the disabled population, and (2) to find the most appropriate way of 
addressing disability issues through public policies. Results of the latest version of 
this study (2016) indicate, firstly, that 38.3% of the older adult population (30.3% 
of men, and 44.3% of women) report having a partial (20.8%) or severe disability 
(11.6%). Secondly, only 16.5% of older disabled people remain active in the labour 
market (compared to 40.6% of older non-disabled people). Thirdly, older disabled 
individuals who continue working earn an average salary of about €334, compared 
to approximately €500 for older non-disabled people. Finally, 51% of older disabled 
people report being dependent, 62.8% report a long-term health condition, and 73.9% 
of dependent and disabled older people are cared for by informal caregivers (mainly 
unpaid women). 
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Disability Insurance 


The Chilean Pension System includes a Survival and Disability Insurance (or SIS 
Insurance). After the 1981 pension reform, every worker had to contribute not only 
10% of their salary for pension savings but an additional percentage to SIS insurance. 
The 2008 pension reform introduced three crucial changes to this benefit. First, the 
SIS insurance contribution had to be paid exclusively by employers. Second, the 
disabled worker receives a SIS insurance pay out rate equal to 50 or 70% (depending 
on the degree of disability) of his/her average income during the 10 years before 
becoming disabled. To be eligible, a disabled individual has to prove his/her disability 
to a Medical Board of the Pension Regulator and be under 65. Finally, the 2008 
pension reform introduced a Solidarity Disability Insurance targeting the poorest 
60% of the population. 


Dependency, Dementia and Caring in Old Age 


A recent study analysed the risk factors of dependency in older Chilean adults (Cheix 
et al. 2015). The authors identified that besides the well-documented negative effect 
of ageing, there are some psychosocial factors, such as a higher educational level, 
close and consistent contact with family, and activities such as reading or exercise, 
that delay the onset of dependency in old age. This research also focused on the 
caring of older dependent workers, which is often informally provided by female 
family members. The authors mention that caring for older dependent adults can 
have negative effects both on the subjective wellbeing (causing stress, depression 
and physical fatigue) and the financial wellbeing (no work income and interruptions 
in pension contributions) of caregivers. The research concludes by calling for a more 
active role of the state in the provision of universal caregiving for dependent older 
people. 

Further studies on health issues in old age indicate that dependency is much more 
prevalent among low socioeconomic groups (i.e. poorest and less educated people) 
(Fuentes-Garcia et al. 2013) and that dementia (experienced by 7% of individuals 
aged 60+ in Chile) is a major determinant of dependency (Thumala et al. 2017). The 
latter study also underlines that despite the impact of dementia on older people’s 
lives, this condition is not classified as one of the key diseases which are financially 
supported by the state, and is therefore not prioritised in health services. 

Another recent study evaluated the economic costs of dementia in Chile (Hojman 
et al. 2017). Using primary data researchers identified three main dimensions of total 
economic costs associated with dementia: (1) direct medical costs, (2) direct social 
costs, and (3) indirect costs (i.e. those costs related to informal caregiving). Contrary 
to what occurs in developed countries, indirect costs in Chile represent 75% of total 
costs, and it is inversely related to socioeconomic status; in poorer households in 
which low incomes do not allow people to afford formal care, family members have 
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no choice but to assume the caregiver role. And, once again, women have the biggest 
burden of informal caregiving. The authors emphasise, therefore, that socioeconomic 
status and gender are key factors related to the cost of dementia. 


Cultural Dimension of the Ageing Context in Chile 
Attitudes and Opinions on Retirement and the Pension System 


Another task performed by the Advisory Committee on the 2015 pension reform was 
to develop a survey that examined attitudes and opinions towards the pension system 
and retirement. One of the survey questions (a multiple-choice question) referred to 
the way in which respondents planned to finance their lives after retirement. Most 
of them answered ‘through private pension accounts in AFPs’ (55%), followed by 
‘through personal savings’ (35%), and ‘through state subsidies’ (22%), while 15% of 
respondents answered ‘they have not thought about it yet’. Another question asked 
pensioners whether they would be willing to work five years beyond the retirement 
age to increase their pension savings. Only 29% of individuals were in favour, while 
48% were against. Finally, 71% of retirees declared that their pension income is not 
sufficient to cover their everyday needs (CAPSP 2015). 

Another study highlights that most people aged 65+ negatively evaluate the perfor- 
mance of the current pension system in Chile (Browne and Valdes 2017). However, 
workers aged 25—60 have a slightly more critical view of the pension institution than 
retirees did. For instance, whereas 55% of retirees state that their economic status 
declined after retirement, 58% of workers aged 25—60 believe that after retirement 
their economic status will decline. Additionally, 13% of retirees state that economic 
status increased after retirement and only 8% of workers aged 25—60 expect it to 
increase after retiring. 


Age Discrimination Against Older People 


According to some studies in Chile, negative stereotypes towards older people (or 
ageism) are related to the perceived deterioration of their cognitive, biological and 
social performance (Abusleme and Guajardo 2013; Thumala et al. 2017). In total, 
72.9% of Chileans think that older adults are not able to manage on their own (Thu- 
mala et al. 2015); although this kind of ageism exists mostly among higher educated 
young people (Arnold et al. 2008). Another study that examined ageist stereotypes, 
specifically within work organisations, found that negative expectations of older 
workers are often associated with a decrease in their cognitive and physical skills, 
which in turn impacts their labour performance (Nazar and Figueroa 2015). The 
authors of this research claim that in Chile there are still few measures to prevent 
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ageism, not only within work organisations but in society as a whole. In other words, 
as it currently occurs with racism, classism and sexism, ageism should also be seri- 
ously considered as an expression of discrimination against a vulnerable social group 
(Butler 2005; Thumala et al. 2017). 


Conclusion: Towards a Lifecourse Framework to Better 
Understand Ageing Contexts 


The substantial increase in life expectancy has led an increasing number of Chilean 
scholars and policymakers to devote more attention to economic, health, and cultural 
dynamics during the last stage of life. In this chapter, these dynamics have been 
discussed in light of gender differences. We would like to reflect on some ideas that 
we must consider when elaborating on measures that promote economic, health, and 
cultural inclusion of older men and women. 

We suggest that policy measures that seek to foster economic and physical well- 
being in old age should not exclusively focus on promoting extended labour force 
participation in old age, but also to consider other life experiences and previous 
stages of lifecourse. This perspective—which in international literature is known as 
‘lifecourse sensitive policy approach’ (Leisering, 2003; Madero-Cabib and Fasang, 
2016—indicates that adequate social and individual conditions in old age rely on 
multiple experiences across the lifecourse such as: (1) the transition to the labour 
market once compulsory education is finished in early adulthood; (2) risk prevention 
policies as well as the promotion of healthy lifestyles in workplaces across the whole 
occupational trajectory; (3) adequate possibilities of balancing family and work life 
in middle adulthood; (4) public transport and mobilisation policies in cities and towns 
designed with older adults in mind; (5) the presence of strict anti-age discrimination 
policies. 

In other words, policy measures that seek to promote economic, health, and cul- 
tural inclusion among older women and men should consider that wellbeing in old 
age is neither a phenomenon exclusively associated with work, nor is it only depen- 
dent on what occurs in old age. Instead, this is a process that depends on experiences 
in other dimensions of life such as family, education, transportation, diet, cultural 
values, sports, health, and work, which are confronted by people from infancy to old 
age, through early, middle and late adulthood. We hope that the discussion held in 
this chapter about the ageing context in Chile will contribute to a better and more 
informed reflection on the development of wellbeing in old age and of extended 
working life policies in this country. 
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Chapter 13 A) 
Croatia onez tor 


Siniša Zrinščak, Maja Vehovec and Drago Čengić 


Abstract The chapter gives an overview of the Croatian socio-economic situation 
and pension, employment and health policies. Lower levels of employment in gen- 
eral, and particularly for older workers is one of the main features of the socio- 
economic situation. Early retirement is common and the active ageing paradigm is 
neither discussed nor implemented. In the Croatian context, limited research exists 
around workplace issues such as caring, health and pension inequalities. The pen- 
sion system is a mixed system, based on three pillars and characterised by a very 
unfavourable dependency ratio. This system undergoes constant changes which are in 
many cases contradictory, particularly in relation to the penalisation of early retire- 
ment and the equalisation of pensionable age for men and women. Employment 
policies have undergone many changes in recent years, mostly related to a move 
towards more flexible working arrangements. In summary, the gender and health 
aspects of extending working life still need to be publicly discussed and researched. 


Keywords Pension : Employment · Gender • Older workers · Croatia 


Introductory Notes: Socio-Economic Situation, Retirement 
Practices, and Older Workers 


Croatia has very low labour participation among the older population. According to 
Eurostat data the employment rate of older workers (55—64) in Croatia was 42.8% 
in 2018 compared with the EU average of 58.7% (Eurostat 2019). While the average 
for the EU rose from 45.896 in 2009, the Croatian figures increased more slowly 
from 39.4%. This difference is not only the result of a very low employment rate 
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in general, but has also been encouraged by policies which informally encourage 
early retirement (despite official rhetoric). In 2018, the unemployment rate was 8.496 
compared to 6.8 for the EU28 (Eurostat 2019). While this represented a fall from 
17.4% in 2013, this change has been mainly attributed to high levels of emigration 
particularly since Croatia joined the EU in 2013, rather than increased employment. 

Croatia, along with Italy, are among EU countries with the lowest number of 
total years in employment. The duration of working life was only 32.4 years in 2018 
(Eurostat 2019). There are also gender differences as the average working life for 
women was 3.7 years shorter than for men. 

Badun (2011) reported that Croatia has 12,000 per 100,000 beneficiaries of inva- 
lidity pensions, the highest number in Europe. This number includes former soldiers 
from ‘Homeland War’ between 1991 and 1995. Individuals receiving invalidity pen- 
sions are generally young (43% are under 59 years of age), and on average they enter 
the pension system at 52.6 years old. In recent years there has been increased interest 
in the field of validity particularly relating to invalidity pensions and other disability 
benefits (Stubbs and Zrin&cak 2015). 

The widespread use of early retirement as a policy option is reflected in population 
attitudes. Research has shown that more than 4096 of employed people want early 
retirement (men slightly more than women). Just under 40% fear that their health 
might influence their work ability before the legally prescribed age of retirement. 
Desire for early retirement more prevalent among people with lower levels of edu- 
cation (5796 with primary education or no primary education, 4796 with secondary 
education and 29% with college or university degree). People with poorer health also 
report high desire for early retirement. 6096 of men expect to be retired by 65 years 
old and only 6% expect to retire after 65. The proportion of women who want to 
retire at 65 and at 60 is similar (36-37% respectively). Comparable to men, only 6% 
of women expect to be retire after 65 (Akrap et al. 2013). 

The paradigm of active ageing in Croatia is present in debates among experts on 
how to deal with the 'third age population' and it has been periodically mentioned 
in EC/EU reports on the working life (e.g. European Commission 2012; Kaliterna 
et al. 2014; Bejakovié 2015). However, issues such as training, part-time work, or 
reducing hours for older workers have not been systematically explored. 

So far, researchers in Croatia have not analysed the EWCS (European Working 
Condition Survey) database. One study explored the quality of working life among 
employees aged 50+ comparing Croatia with other EU countries (Galié et al. 2019). 
With the exception of medical research, systematic research on ageing is limited. The 
concept of active ageing is touched upon very superficially, mainly by pointing out 
the need to focus on it (Zrin&cak 2010, 2012; Spajic-Vrka8 et al. 2013; Obadié 2018). 
Research on age management is a rare (Polo&ki-Vokié and Grgurić 2011), as is age 
discrimination, which is studied mainly from a legal point of view (Grgurev 2011; 
Zekić Eberhard 2014; Bodiroga-Vukobrat and Martinović 2011). Recent research 
based on SHARE data will provide new analyses (Strmota 2017). Thus, there is 
an urgent need to have more research on topics related to ageing and late work 
employment. 
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There is only one pioneering study of employers’ attitudes toward older workers 
(Vehovec 2008). Employers from Croatia and Slovenia agree that older employers 
perform better than their younger counterparts in relation to willingness to work hard, 
reliability, attentiveness, professionalism, decision making competence, loyalty and 
honesty and integrity. 


Research Insights: Notes on Caring, Health and Pension 
System 


There is little research on caring in Croatia and the studies which are available mainly 
explore work-life balance, i.e. how work influences domestic obligations, particularly 
caring for children and other dependant family members. Research suggests that 
work characteristics, (primarily work hours, experience of work and perception of 
job safety) impact on work-family conflict. Family factors also influence work-family 
conflict, the most important factor influencing work-family conflict is care for older 
and disabled people (Dobrotié and Laklija 2009). Research on caring for older people 
is scarce, existing studies are mainly orientated towards policy highlighting that the 
majority of care is provided by family and elder care is performed by family and other 
non-formal organisations, whereas formal care is underdeveloped and even ignored 
by the authorities (Rusac et al. 2011; Badun 2015; Dobrotié 2016). 

Health in the work place is an interdisciplinary topic. The majority of research 
papers have focused on health from a medical point of view, however one paper 
has taken an economic perspective (Badun 2017). Badun (2017) reported difficulty 
in comparing the costs of occupational injuries and illnesses in Croatia with costs 
in other countries, mainly due to variation in components included and methods 
applied. As the financial costs of occupational injuries and illnesses are significant, 
even without including the costs to workers, the authors’ recommendation was to put 
additional efforts into prevention. In addition, it is necessary to develop data trans- 
parency within the Croatian Health Insurance Fund's expenditures to facilitate clear 
tracking of costs. It is also recommended that occupational injuries be distinguished 
from occupational illnesses and that records of accidents at work must be the same 
in all official sources. 

There are some studies on pension inequalities due to special pension rules applied 
to some categories of pensioners (Badun 2009; Vukorepa 2017). Badun reviewed 
all retirees who were granted pensions under favourable conditions and Vukorepa 
analysed workers in arduous and hazardous jobs. The scope of such jobs or the 
actual level of their arduousness and hazardousness has changed over time due to 
technological advancements and the development of health and safety measures. 
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Notes on Policy Issues 


Pension Policies 


The pension system in Croatia is a mixed system, based on three pillars (Stubbs et al. 
2018). The first one is a pay-as-you-go (PAYG) system financed by obligatory contri- 
butions paid by employees and managed by the Croatian Pension Insurance Institute. 
The second and third pillars are fully funded contribution schemes, while the second 
one is obligatory and the third one voluntary. The mixed system was introduced in 
2002, replacing the old system exclusively based on the PAYG scheme. Despite some 
state incentives, the third voluntary pillar has remained underdeveloped, there were 
only 359,098 people included at the end of 2019. 

There are several critical issues connected with the pension system. The pension 
system is characterised by a very unfavourable dependency ratio that was 8296 or 
1.21 contributors for every pensioner at the end of 2018 (CBS 20192). Also, early 
retirement has been widespread as the average contribution is 30 years, while only 
20% of pensioners have 40 or more qualifying years in 2018 (Ministry of Labour 
and Pension System 2018). This is reflected in the financial instability of the system 
and the fact that it does not provide basic security in old age. The average pension 
equals to 41.78% of average salary, while the EU average is 58%. The at-risk-of- 
poverty rate was 19.3% in 2018, but 28.1% for men aged 65 and above, and 31.3% 
for women in the same age group. For one-person households 65 years and over 
the at-risk-of-poverty was 48.196 in 2018 (CBS 2019b). Expenditure for all types of 
pensions amounted to 10.5 per cent of the GDP in 2017, which was a slightly lower 
than was the EU28 average (11906), but slightly higher than in many other Central 
and Eastern European countries. 

The problems associated with pension and employment policies are nicely sum- 
marised in the Country Report Croatia 2016 (European Commission 2016) which 
indicated that low activity rates are mainly the result of early retirement for men, 
while for women family care responsibilities also play a major role. Early retirement 
mostly concerns men, and the impact can be seen by the fact that more than half 
of inactivity in the age group 40 to 44 years is due to early retirement. For women, 
retirement is the predominant reason not to work in the 55 to 59 age groups. It should 
be stressed that with 12% of the working age population in some form of retirement, 
Croatia tops the EU ranking. 

The instability of the pension system is a result of a number of partial and contra- 
dictory reforms, which have made the system opaque and confusing: for example, 
currently there are 18 different laws that relate to the pension system. This can 
be illustrated with attempts to prolong working age before retirement. In 2011 an 
incentive to work longer was introduced, through addition of 0.15% for each month 
of later retirement. On the other hand, penalties for early retirement were reduced 
from 0.34 to 0.1596 in 2007 (the election year), which meant that the pensions from 
early retirement were only nine% lower than pensions at the statutory pension age, 
in comparison with 20.4% difference prior to the reform. In 2011 the size of the 
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penalty was changed in relation to the number of contribution years. In 2014 policy 
changed again and the penalty varies again from six to 20.4%, however those who 
have 60 years and who have at least 41 years of contributions can receive a full 
pension, without penalties. Early retirement penalties were also abandoned for those 
individuals unemployed for at least two years as a result of the bankruptcy of their 
employers. There are few incentives for people to work longer as many laws in the 
public sector do not allow individuals (with a few exceptions) to work after the age 
of 65. Income tax also favours retirement as an option over working. 

In December 2018, the Parliament adopted a set of new pension legislation, entered 
into force in January 181, 2019. One of the main aims was to promote gender equali- 
sation by standardisation of the pensionable age for both men and women (65 in 2027 
and 67 in 2031). Some dispensation measures are also envisaged for early retirement 
as well to allow some groups of pensioners to work once retired without a reduced 
pension. There have been fierce debates on the proposed measures over the applica- 
tion of a different pension formula for pensioners who were covered only by the first 
(PAYG) pillar and those who were in the first (PAYG) and second (fully funded) pillar 
and which would result in a lower pension for the second category. These debates 
ended with the Parliament’s decision to retain a pension model with two pillars, and 
with adoption of the pension formula, which would not penalise people who pay 
mandatory benefits to the first and second pillars with a lower pension. However, the 
opposition to the rise of pensionable age and to gender equalisation was quite strong. 
Trade unions organized the collection of citizens’ signatures for holding of national 
referendum for cancellation of adopted changes. As the campaign was successful 
and trade unions collected much more than needed 10% of voters’ signatures, the 
Government gave up and the Parliament again changed the law, by which the pen- 
sionable age was again set to 65, and the gender equalisation will happen only in 
2030. 


Employment Policies 


Regarding specific employment policies covering measures such as flexible employ- 
ment, training and the creation of good working conditions for older workers, Croatia 
does not have any well-designed policy to effectively address these domains. 

Recently, flexible employment has been promoted by politicians as one of the 
milestones of the future employment and labour market policies. Given that Croa- 
tia has one of the strictest sets of employment protection regulations (World Bank 
2011; Matković 2013; Račić 2013; Kunovac 2014), there was an absence of flexible 
employment in the Croatian labour market prior to the new Labour Act. 

After a long and intense public debate, the Labour Act was adopted by the Croa- 
tian Parliament on 15 July 2014, with the aim to increase the number of people 
employed, to create a legal framework that enables employers to develop more flex- 
ible business models and to adapt to market demands, while maintaining employee 
protection and combating the grey economy. The main amendments were greater 
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flexibility in working hours; easier cancellation of employment contracts in certain 
cases; encouragement of atypical forms of employment. 

In parallel with the new legislation, there has been a rise in the number of various 
part-time and precarious jobs in Croatia, especially among young and first-time 
workers. According to Butkovié's and SamardZija's study (2016), the introduced 
changes primarily targeted non-standard types of employment, which contributed 
to a further segmentation of the Croatian labour market, widening the gap between 
well protected workers on standard contracts and other workers who increasingly face 
uncertainty. According to the new empirical research, the majority of employed have 
an open-ended contract (71%) and one fifth have a fixed-term contract (21%). “This 
is very similar to the Labour Force Survey Results for 2017 which recorded 68% of 
workers with open-end contracts and 21% with fixed-term contracts (Butković and 
Samardžija 2019). Some other studies have also documented different non-standard 
forms of employment, such as temporary, seasonal, self-employment etc. (Vukorepa 
et al. 2017; Murati 2016; Novakovié 2016). However, besides new forms of fixed- 
term work, it seems that other forms of non-standard or precarious work are generally 
less wide-spread than in most other EU member states. Statistical data and available 
analyses on this topic seem to be insufficient. 

Bukovié and Matkovié have explored trends and challenges regarding vocational 
education and training (VET) in Croatia (Bukovié and Matkovié 2018). Their findings 
point towards several strengths of the Croatian VET system: support for investment, 
high level of ownership among VET participants and graduates, widespread (if not 
extensive) experience of workplace training, as well as perception of relevance and 
quality that is not deviating from the EU average. However, VET in Croatia is hardly 
seen by citizens as an attractive or prestigious choice, and is perceived as lacking in 
terms of social inclusion and mobility. “Results also indicate strong selectivity and 
social stratification between general education and VET tracks. The fact that such 
views are shared by many who experienced Croatian VET system makes the matter 
even more salient. This is an issue worth addressing, via inclusion/mobility policies, 
but those need more sound evidence base" (Buković and Matković 2018). 

Women in the labour market are protected in relation to pregnancy and mother- 
hood. There is a statutory maternity leave starting from 28 days before the expected 
due date and lasting up to 70 days after birth. After that, parental leave is possible, 
for duration of 8 months, or to a maximum of 30 months for twins and for the third 
or subsequent child. However, women are frequently discriminated in relation to 
their pregnancy or caring needs. Although this is illegal, employers tend to question 
women about their intention of having children or they do not renew the contract if 
a woman becomes pregnant (Galić and Nikodem 2009). 


Health Policies 


As stated above, Croatia has a very high number of invalidity pensions, mainly due to 
the Homeland war in the 1990s. There are two categories of invalidity pensions within 
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the first pillar system—for non-occupational and occupational risks—covering long- 
term benefits for those facing permanent loss of work capacity, whether total or 
partial (Stubbs et al. 2018). Entitlement to an invalidity pension requires fulfilment 
of the following conditions: partial or total disability and completion of the necessary 
qualifying period. There has been a change in the law, and from 2014 disability is 
assessed based on residual work capacity, involving reassessment every three years. 
There is also the possibility of random check-ups. 

Pensioners receiving invalidity pensions (including war veterans) made up approx- 
imately 25% of the total number of pensioners (Stubbs et al. 2018). There has been a 
fall in the number of invalidity pensioners since 2015 which is a result of an admin- 
istrative measure introduced in January 2015, whereby all ‘total invalidity pensions’ 
are to be converted to old-age pensions for all those beneficiaries reaching the age 
required for an old-age pension. 

The Croatian health system is fiscally unsustainable. For many years, it has accu- 
mulated debts and almost every year there are partial health reforms which, unfor- 
tunately, have not yet resulted in a sustainable system. Comprehensive reforms are 
not yet on the horizon and if ever they occur, it is possible that they could be revoked 
under different political mandates. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


As described above the opposition to extension of the working life is quite strong, 
and public debates do not touch any positive aspect of extension of working life. The 
main argument against rising of pensionable age is that the life expectancy in Croatia 
is lower than in the EU: for women it is 2.5 years lower, and for men it is 4.3 lower. 
The same argument is put against the gender equalisation. The idea to introduce a 
possibility to work after 65 (which at the moment is mandatory pensionable age in 
public sector) has been also put on hold and not included in the most recent legislation 
change. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that although some data and research exist, in Croatia there 
is a large gap in terms of data, research and policies which address issues such as the 
working life of older population, active ageing, and the gender and health implications 
of extended working life, and the pension system. In parallel with the process of post- 
communist transformation and in particular with the process of ‘Europeanisation’, 
concepts of active aging, gender equality, quality of the working life and extended 
working life have entered the Croatian social and political milieu, but they have so 
far not resulted in any clear and effective policies. It is hard to predict if, how, and 
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when this can be changed in the future but an important step in this direction is to 
provide more data and research, in turn stimulating public debates on these issues. 
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Chapter 14 A) 
Cyprus get 


Petroula M. Mavrikiou 


Abstract The demographic challenge of an ageing population and the increasing 
diversity of working life call for a greater focus and deeper analysis of the opportu- 
nities and less favourable consequences of extended working life policies. The 15th 
principle of The European Pillar of Social Rights (2017) emphasises that everyone 
in old age has the right to resources that ensure living in dignity. However, currently 
these rights are not ensured properly, as there are big differences concerning gender, 
health, and employment among older adults in many countries. This chapter discusses 
the gender and health implications of the extension of working life in Cyprus. 


Keywords Extended working life - Reforms - Cyprus pension system - Pension 
gap · Health · Policies 


Introduction 


Extended working life policies have implications for gender and for the health of 
citizens at European Union and international levels. Since 2014 the retirement age 
in Cyprus is 65 years for both men and women. Early retirement is penalised with 
a reduction in the pension for each month until a person reaches the age of 65, 
and financed with an additional amount for each month for prolonging working life 
until the age of 68. In a country where the General Health System is yet to be fully 
implemented (it is expected in March 2020) there is a huge need to make reforms to 
improve the working and retirement experiences of Cypriot citizens. 

This chapter briefly describes the situation in Cyprus in relation to gender and 
health implications of policies introduced to extended working lives. It discusses 
the current patterns on gender and employment in Cyprus, the pension system and 
pension policies, employment policies to extend working life, policies to reduce the 
risk of poverty and the health care system. The chapter concludes with some policy 
recommendations. 
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Gender and Employment in Cyprus 


Cyprus joined the EU in 2004 and the Eurozone in 2008. In 2015, approximately 
one third of women were at risk of poverty in Cyprus (European Institute for Gender 
Equality 2015). Since Cypriot women continue to act as the primary carers of children 
and dependents, they are more likely than men to work part-time, hold lower paid 
jobs, have lower social security contributions than men, and usually interrupt their 
social security contributions during pregnancy (Statistical Service of Cyprus 2012). 
The gender pay gap which is defined as the difference between the average gross 
hourly earnings of male and female employees as per cent of men's gross earnings 
was 16.1% in 2011, dropping to 13.7% in 2017 (Eurostat 2018). 

The proportion of women working and their characteristics differ significantly 
between countries, particularly due to the institutions and attitudes governing the 
balance between private and work life which impact on the careers and thus the 
pay of women. In Cyprus, even though women overreach men in university degrees, 
their working patterns lead to a significant gender pay gap. These patterns include 
horizontal and vertical segregation in employment. Key decision making positions 
such as management, are dominated by Cypriot men while administrative and support 
staff positions are dominated by Cypriot women. For example, at European level, 
Cyprus has one of the smallest shares of women occupying higher positions such as 
management (21%) (Eurostat 2018). There is also gender segregation in employment. 
Professions such as engineering are dominated by men while teaching is dominated 
by women. In 2012, 7096 of employees working in the education and health sector 
were women while only 1046 of the employees working in the construction were 
women; 72% of the employees working in the transportation and storage industry 
were men and 67% of the employees working in other production industries were 
also men (Statistical Service of Cyprus 2012). Some other factors that partly explain 
the gender pay gap are: education, type of work (full-time or part-time), rate of 
employment, marital status and motherhood. For example 15.696 of women in Cyprus 
work part-time (compared to 9.1% of men), and 11.396 of women (compared to 10.9% 
of men) in Cyprus are unemployed (Eurostat 2018). 

Cyprus has one of the highest gender employment gaps for older workers among 
the EU member states. In 2010, the employment rate for men was 61.9% and 38.1% 
for women. Even though in 2017 the total employment rate was similar to that of 
2010, the gender gap in employment rates of 2010 which was 23.896 dropped to 14.8 
per cent (Statistical Service of Cyprus 2018). A time series of the last eight years 
regarding the employment rate for two age groups by gender is shown in Table 14.1. 

Unemployment may be an obstacle to extending working life and maintaining 
quality of life. In Cyprus it is generally accepted by public opinion, and also evident 
from data, that it is quite difficult for those aged 55—64 to obtain a new full-time 
job. In recent publications of the Statistical Service of Cyprus of (2018), in 2017 
the average rate of unemployment for women aged 55—64 was 2.98% compared to 
7.0196 for men.! 


! Author's calculations. Calculations have as a base the total number of unemployed persons. 
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Table 14.1 Employment by age between 2010-2017 for older men and women in Cyprus 


Age group 

55-64 65+ 
Year Men (%) Women (%) Total (%) Men (%) Women (%) Total (%) 
2010 | 61.9 38.1 56.3 73.7 26.3 12.8 
2011 62.4 37.6 54.8 72.1 27.9 11.1 
2012 | 61.8 38.2 50.7 71.9 28.1 9.5 
2013 60.8 39.2 49.6 73.2 26.8 7.8 
2014 | 60.2 39.8 46.9 72.8 27.2 7.2, 
2015 58.6 414 48.5 70.2 29.8 7 
2016 | 57.6 42.4 52.2 68.4 31.6 7.3 
2017 57.4 42.6 55.3 73 27 7.6 


Source Labour Force Survey, 1999—2017. Statistical Service of Cyprus (2018) 


In addition, there is a gender gap related to poverty in Cyprus. Nearly three in 
ten women are at risk of poverty or social exclusion This can be partly explained 
by women’s lower lifetime earnings, due to caring responsibilities and due to their 
greater propensity to work part-time (Statistical Service of Cyprus 2017; European 
Institute for Gender Equality 2015: 33). 

Until 2013, Cyprus was prospering, with the Services and Tourism sectors provid- 
ing the main income of the country. The shocking financial crisis of 2013 completely 
changed the lives of Cypriots, as many people lost their jobs, and many middle class 
employees in Cyprus lost a high percentage of their life earnings due to the bail in? of 
major banks. Nowadays, the crisis which significantly affected the public and bank 
sector where women are mainly employed, is declining and, after six years, Cyprus's 
economy is growing at a steady pace. 


Pension System and Pension Policies 


The first Social Insurance Scheme in Cyprus was introduced in January 1957 and 
it compulsorily covered all employees, with the exception of certain categories of 
agricultural workers. The self-employed and those workers exempted from compul- 
sory insurance were given the right to be insured voluntarily. In 1980, a major reform 
introduced an earnings related insurance, replacing the previous scheme of flat rate 
contributions and benefits. Currently, there is only one Social Insurance Scheme 
(General SIS) where current contributions finance current pension expenditure—a 


ЗА bail-in is the rescue of a bank that is on the brink of failure where creditors and depositors take 
a loss on their holdings, as opposed to a bail-out, which involves the rescue of a bank by external 
parties, typically governments that use tax-payers money. 
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pay-as-you-go (PAYG) scheme-which covers all employed and self-employed peo- 
ple in the area controlled by the Republic of Cyprus (Social Insurance Services of 
Cyprus 2018). 

The pension system in Cyprus currently comprises of three pillars: a General 
Social Insurance Scheme (GSIS), a compulsory earnings related scheme which cov- 
ers every person gainfully employed in Cyprus, both in the public and private sec- 
tor, including self-employed; the Social Pension Scheme, an income-tested scheme, 
which covers residents of Cyprus with no or low pension income (e.g. housewives); 
and Occupational Pension plans, which provide supplementary pensionable benefits 
to their members such as the Government Employees Pension Scheme, the Semi gov- 
ernment Sector Employees Pension Schemes, the Voluntary Provident Funds, and 
other similar collective arrangements. The old age pension is payable at the statutory 
pensionable age of 65 for both men and women for both the private and the public 
sector, provided that the person has been insured for at least ten years and given other 
requirements. 

Until 2013, the rate of contribution, for employees working in the private sector, 
was 17.9% on the monthly wage and was divided into 6.8% contributions paid by the 
employer, 6.8% paid by the employee and 4.3% paid by the State. For self-employed 
people the contribution was 16.9% of expected income: 12.6% was paid by the 
self-employed and 4.3% by the State. It is worth noting that until 2013, public and 
semi-public sector employees had no or very little contribution to the pension scheme 
as most of the contribution was paid by the State. Since 2014, contribution rates for 
private sector employees, increased to 20.2% on the monthly wage, divided into 7.8% 
paid by the employer, 7.8% by the employee and 4.6% paid by the State. For self- 
employed people the rate of contribution is 19.2% on the expected income: 14.6% is 
paid by the self-employed and 4.5% by the State. Newcomers in the public and semi 
government service were affected negatively as their contribution is currently the 
same as the private sector, 7.8% for those employed after 2011, while for permanent 
public sector employees, the contribution is still 3.95% for those employed before 
2011? (European Commission DG for Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion 
2018a: 123). 

The gender gap in pensions is around 37.2% for pensioners aged 65—79 in the 
EU-28. In Cyprus, the pension gap reaches 48.7% for the 65—9 age group, one of the 
highest gaps in Europe. This gap may be attributed to the various inequalities that 
women are facing during their working life: as mentioned before Cypriot women 
continue to act as the primary carers of children and dependents; they are more 
likely than men to work part-time; they hold lower paid jobs; they have lower social 
security contributions due to the gender pay gap; and they usually interrupt their 
social security contributions during pregnancy (Statistical Service of Cyprus 2012). 
These factors are cumulative and they have an effect on women's pensions. 


ЗОп the 1st January 2019 all employees’ contribution increased by 0.5%. 
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Pension Policies to Extend Working Life 


In the last five years many pension reforms were introduced due to the financial crisis. 
In an attempt not only to extend working life, but also to secure the Social Security 
fund for the current and future generations, in 2013 pensionable age increased for all 
employees to 65 years for both men and women and early retirement was penalised for 
all workers to discourage early retirement. Early retirement, before the age of 65, is 
penalised with 0.5% reduction in the pension for each month until the person reaches 
the age of 65. For example, for someone who retires at the age of 64 (12 months before 
the age of 65) s/he will experience a monthly reduction of six per cent from her/his 
expected pension. At the same time, there are financial incentives for prolonging 
working life until the age of 68. Postponement of pension entitlement comes with 
the benefit of increasing pension by 0.5% for each additional month of postponement 
(European Commission DG for Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion 2018a). 


Employment Policies to Extend Working Life 


Currently there are no specific employment policies to extend working life targeting 
old employees. Protection from discrimination on the grounds of age is only covered 
by the right to equal treatment in employment as described by the Equal Treatment 
in Employment and Occupation Law of 2004 (L. 58(1)/2004). The Law harmonises 
the Directive 2000/78/EC and establishes a general framework for equal treatment 
in employment and occupation (Department of Labour and Equality Authority, 
Ombudsman 2018). This Law covers the industrial relations in both the private and 
public sector, and aims to fight discrimination on the grounds of age in terms of: 

Access to employment, self-employment and work. 

Selection criteria and terms of recruitment, in all sectors of activity and on all 
levels of professional hierarchy, including professional development. 

Access to all types and levels of vocational orientation, training, further education 
and reorientation, including the acquisition of practical and professional experience. 

Working conditions and terms of employment, including terms of dismissals and 
emoluments. 

Membership and participation to employees or employers organisations. 


Policies for Reducing the Risk of Poverty in Cyprus 


Policies for reducing the risk of poverty are focused on the population age group 
of 65 years and over, families and other vulnerable groups. The old age pension is 
payable to an insured person who reaches the pensionable age of 65 and satisfies 
the relevant contribution conditions. If the person satisfies certain stricter insurance 
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conditions then s/he is entitled to old age pension at the age of 63. For example 
miners, the only special arrangement for workers in hazardous/arduous occupations, 
can receive a pension at the age of 63 provided they have worked in a mine for at 
least 3 years, and they are also entitled to a one month reduction in the retirement 
age for every 5 month period they worked in a mine on condition that they are no 
longer engaged in that activity. They may not, however, retire before the age of 58 
(European Commission DG for Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion 2018b). 
If an insured person has reached the age of 68 but does not satisfy the insurance 
conditions for a statutory pension, s/he is entitled to a statutory lump sum instead of 
a pension if s/he has attained actual basic insurance of at least six insurance points* 
and 312 weeks have elapsed since the week of commencement of insurance. 

For many decades and especially before 1974 many women were not in paid 
employment. They used to work in the fields without any salary or worked unpaid in 
the home. For those women who did not contribute to the Social Insurance scheme 
and who are not entitled to any other benefit after the age of 65, are entitled to 
the Social pension. Any person who is not entitled any source of pension or other 
similar payment and whose monthly amount is equal to or greater than the monthly 
amount of the social pension is entitle to the social pension. Currently the monthly 
amount paid for the social pension is €334.62 for 13 months. Table 14.2 shows a 
breakdown comparison on the beneficiaries of minimum and social pension aged 65+ 
between men and women for 2013 and 2015—2017. The table shows very clearly that 
the percentage of women who receive either minimum pension or social pension is 
much higher than the respective percentage of men. 

In addition, the Guaranteed Minimum Income (GMI) is a financial benefit which 
is provided to all persons and/or families with income below a minimum threshold 
and increases with the size of the recipient unit. Currently, the level is set at €480 
per month for a single person. 

Many Cypriots consider their Provident fund as a mean to secure their retirement 
years, and pay their loans when they retire. The provident fund in Cyprus is one of the 
three pillars of the Social Insurance scheme; it is mainly provided by organisations 
and businesses in the private sector; is financed by contributions from employers 


Table 14.2 Share of recipients of minimum income benefits in the population aged 65 and over by 
benefit (2013 and latest available data) 


Beneficiaries aged 65+ as % of | Beneficiaries aged 65+ as % of 


total population 2013 total population, latest data 
from year 2015-2017 
Men Women Men Women 
Minimum pension 16.5 30.6 13.8 28 
Social pension 0.9 24.9 0.8 22 


Source European Commission DG for Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion (2018c) 


^An insurance point is the result arrived by converting real and assimilated insurable earnings to 
insurance points. 
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and employees and is considered a Supplementary pension scheme. Employees may 
decide according to collective bargaining to pay voluntary contributions for a pri- 
vate pension. The beneficiary usually receives the private pension as a lump sum 
payment at her/his retirement age or by monthly instalments in addition to the state 
pension provided through the General Social Insurance Scheme (GSIS). Private sec- 
tor workers and private employers contribute equally and fairly to the social insurance 
scheme even though the private sector is paid less than the public sector in Cyprus. 
The pensions of the private sector worker will always be less than those of the pub- 
lic sector, complementary and voluntary schemes such as the provident funds help 
sustain the retirement income of people working in the private sector. According to 
administrative data, there were 1959 registered provident funds in 2014, of which 
approximately 41% have fewer than 10 members, 46% between 10 and 100 members 
and 13% have more than 100 members (European Commission DG for Employment, 
Social Affairs and Inclusion 2018a: 124). With the aim of strengthening and forti- 
fying the sector, a new independent Single Supervisory Authority for Insurance and 
Occupational Pensions is to be established that will emerge from the consolidation 
of the two existing supervisory agencies, the Director of Social Insurance and the 
Ministry of Finance. Unfortunately, no gender breakdown statistical analysis exists 
for this type of pension. 

Few policies directly target the reduction of the risk of poverty and the improve- 
ment of women’s lives in Cyprus. These policies are usually associated with family 
e.g. maternity leave and rights. These rights comprise 18 weeks of maternity leave 
with possible extension under certain criteria, special rights for breastfeeding, pro- 
tection of the rights of pregnant workers (and of adoptive mothers) when returning 
to work, and criminalisation of the dismissal of a pregnant worker (or/and adop- 
tive mother). In addition to maternity leave a monthly allowance payable during the 
maternity leave period of 18 weeks is provided for pregnant women. In 2017, the 
Parliament of Cyprus voted on legislation introducing paid paternity leave for new 
fathers who may apply for two consecutive weeks’ paid paternity leave during the 
first 16 weeks from the week of the birth or adoption of the child. Also a maternity 
lump sum amount is given to all women who have given birth while living in Cyprus, 
provided that she is a legal resident of Cyprus and that she or her husband fulfil their 
social insurance obligations. A widow receives a monthly payment provided she 
was living with her husband at the time of his death. Since 2018, a widower who 
is permanently incapable of self-support and maintained by his wife is entitled to 
pension. In addition, for those who legally reside in Cyprus and whose resources are 
insufficient to satisfy their special needs for care, the state provides homecare or long 
term care. Social Welfare Services employ carers who visit older people in need of 
care at their own premises and provide services according to their needs. Carers can 
also be employed by Community Councils or may be self-employed. The salary of 
the carers is paid by the state. Homecare service provides personal hygiene, house 
cleaning, washing of clothes, cooking, payment of bills, shopping, etc. When older 
people’s individual needs cannot be met on a 24 h basis by their family or other 
supportive services, Social Welfare Services place older people in governmental, 
community or privately owned residential homes (Social Welfare Services 2014). 
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Finally, unemployed people receive benefits from the Unemployment Scheme 
if they lose their job. This scheme stipulates that a person aged 16-63 employed 
in the Republic of Cyprus, or aged 64—65 but not eligible for the old age pension, 
may receive a weekly payment of 60% of their average weekly earnings based on 
contributions paid in the preceding year. However, self-employed people are not 
entitled to unemployment benefits. 


Healthcare and Policies 


In 2013, the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women and the Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women, 
among others urged the Republic of Cyprus to: 


*Ensure universal access to health care and services for all women, with particular 
attention to migrant and elderly women, as well as the swift implementation of the 
National Health Insurance System' (United Nations 2013) 

On November 10th 2017, Cyprus ratified the Council of Europe Convention 
on preventing and combating violence against women and domestic violence, also 
known as the Istanbul Convention. According to the last national survey on gender 
based violence, the levels of domestic violence against women in Cyprus is 28% 
while the age group which is at the highest risk is between 45—65 years (Mavrikiou, 
Apostolidou and Parlalis 2014). 

The absence of a general health system and the lack of universal care, has impacted 
negatively the access to health care services for low income groups, women and 
especially older women. After decades of fruitless efforts, on the 1st of March 2019 
all employees in Cyprus have started to contribute to the first phase of the General 
Health System with a flat contribution of 1.7% covering only out-of-hospital care, a 
contribution to be gradually increased to 2.65% by 2020 to also cover in-hospital care. 
The GHS has set a maximum annual amount of co-payments for each beneficiary 
in order to protect vulnerable groups (e.g. low income persons and/or persons with 
increased needs in medical care) and safeguard unhindered access of the population 
to the necessary healthcare services. The maximum annual amount of co-payments 
will be €75 for the recipients of the Guaranteed Minimum Income, low income 
pensioners and children up to the age of 21, and €150 for the rest of the population 
(General Health System 2019). 

Through the implementation of the General Health System every Cypriot citizen, 
based on the principles of social solidarity, justice and universality, both in regards 
to contributions and coverage, should enjoy lifelong, equal and unhindered access to 
high quality healthcare services, regardless of gender, age and class. 
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Debate on Extending Working Lives 


The issue of extending working lives in Cyprus with all its consequences, is solely 
a political discussion rather than an academic or research issue, and started with 
the financial crisis of 2013. The discussions are mainly between the government, 
the political parties and the affiliated trade unions. Trade Unions and social part- 
ners (mainly the left) ask for the state to implement Social EU directives, to design 
a national strategic plan for combating poverty and inequalities, to make a fairer 
distribution of wealth, to implement a fairer taxation system, to eliminate the gen- 
der pay gap, to treat men and women equally and to take positive measures for 
reconciliation of family and work life. Currently the media in Cyprus do not pay 
attention particularly to extended working life. Only occasionally newspapers and 
social media mention policies to extend working life. On the other hand though, the 
General Health System, lower paid pensioners and quality of life rank almost always 
first among newspaper headlines. However, political debates have never incorporated 
the element of gender in any discussion. 


Policy Recommendations 


Demographic changes and massive reforms in the pension system of Cyprus due 
to the economic and financial crisis of 2013 pushed Cypriots to work longer. To 
maintain a high quality of life during the working life of the Cypriots but also to live 
with dignity during their pension years, policy makers should consider ways to: 


Minimise gender inequalities in the labour market and bridge the gender pay gap. 

Improve further the financial incentives for prolonging working life until the age 
of 68. 

Reform the retirement paths of various vulnerable occupational/employment 
groups that have not been addressed in a comprehensive manner. 

Narrow the gender pension gap and mitigate the effect of labour market 
inequalities on pensions. 

Reform the third pillar of the pension system (occupational pensions) and better 
governing of the occupational pension funds in a way that will promote adequacy, 
sustainability, safety and transparency. 

Provide affordable childcare or long term care services that may increase the 
number of female entrepreneurs or improve women's access to private sector labour 
market and leadership. 

Promote further research and alternative angles in order to understand the issue 
of gender, health and extended working life in Cyprus. 
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Chapter 15 A) 
Czech Republic get 


Martina Rašticová, Monika Bédiová, Jana Mikušová, Aneta Krejčová 
and Jiří Cerný 


Abstract Ever-extending lifespans and low birth-rates (about 1.5 child per woman) 
contribute to the ageing of Czech society. By 2060, it is expected that just over one 
third of the Czech population will be aged 65 or over. By the 2060s, Czechs will be 
expected to retire at age 69 or later. Even with later retirement, the percentage of 
people entitled to an old-age pension will increase so that by the 2050s, approximately 
28% of people may qualify for an old-age pension, compared with today’s 20%. 
Changes in demographic composition will also influence other indicators: the average 
age around 2050 might be between 48-50 years, about ten years more than now. 
Politicians, managers and society leaders aim to find ways to successfully face this 
demographic challenge and enable everybody to have a sufficient level of economic, 
social, and health care provision. Most crucial in the near future is the adaptation 
of employment policies and pension reform. This chapter describes the situation 
regarding the employment of people over 50 years in the Czech Republic, research 
focused on extending working life, employment policies and characteristics of the 
pension system, paying special attention to gender differences. 


Introduction 


Czech social policy after 1989 has been affected by changes in the political scene and 
the new institutional rules accompanying that transformation. Although the Czech 
Republic’s economy has been heavily transformed, structural unemployment could 
not be improved due to the inefficiencies of public institutions and public employ- 
ment services (PES). The reform of these institutions is among the priorities of the 
European Employment Strategy (EES). From the ‘European’ perspective, the con- 
tribution of EES to the structure and quality of European social policies is entirely 
positive. In the Czech Republic, it is so mainly for promoting and accentuating the 
need of reform measures towards achieving the goals set in the national action plans. 
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Although this recognition has not yet been followed by the necessary measures to 
accomplish those goals, such as providing job opportunities for older workers, the 
EES or the Czech employment strategy must be credited for its proactive stance in 
acknowledging problems of the labour market. 

In the 1990s, employment policy in the Czech Republic was determined by the 
economic transformation. Among the main problems were low regional and profes- 
sional labour mobility, badly targeted social benefits, heavy taxes, and non-existence 
of lifelong education. Also, the structural inconsistency of the demand and supply 
of labour played its role, resulting in growing unemployment. During that period, 
employees aged 50-- were not directly endangered by structural unemployment, as 
they were not among the most disadvantaged groups because older workers could 
opt for early retirement. The situation became worse only after parametric changes to 
the pension system that included early retirements being penalised with lower ben- 
efits and retirement ages being increased. Handicapped older workers and members 
of other disadvantaged groups who were less qualified joined the ranks of the long 
term unemployed. More recently, the 50+ group has contributed substantially to the 
unemployment rate, despite some signals of increased employment. 

In the 55—59 age bracket, the unemployment rate reached 10.5% by the end of 
(2013) (76,400 unemployed) and was high also in the 50—54 age group (63,700 
unemployed). For comparison, in 2008, the unemployment rate for the 55—59 age 
group was 7.596. Increased participation of older workers in the labour market in 
recent years may reflect the increasing retirement age. Another possible factor may be 
older Czechs' worse living conditions, resulting from the economic crisis. Individuals 
may face a number of other factors that undermine their ability to be employed at older 
ages such as lower education, health handicaps, and perceived lower adaptability to 
the changing conditions. Despite decreased job performance (in some instances) and 
the need to provide family care, older people in the labour market face an insufficient 
menu of flexible working arrangements, particularly part-time jobs. The position of 
older workers is also made more insecure by the stereotypical views of employers, 
who automatically assume worse performance, implying less willingness on their 
part to invest in the personal development of older workers (Czech Statistical Office 
2013). 


Research Regarding Older Employees in the Czech Republic 


Quantitative research findings suggest that many in the 50—64 generation of the Czech 
Republic are now trying to stay in the labour market until the retirement age, mostly 
because of financial reasons and due to fears of difficulties in looking for new jobs 
(Simandlová 2014). It is more difficult to find a new job in the 50+ age bracket. In 
the study by Simandlová half of respondents aged 50-64, once unemployed, were 
unemployed for longer than one year; this category also included people who had 
been looking for jobs for over three years. In 2012, 22.7% of long-unemployed 
people were in the 55+ age group. Unemployment and long-term unemployment 
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are also among the main reasons for early retirement, chosen mostly by those who 
would otherwise have major difficulties finding jobs and those with hard manual 
jobs. While two thirds of men working aged 55—59 still work, less than one quarter 
of 60 and 64 years are employed. Half of women aged 55—59 are already retired. On 
an international scale, the Czech Republic has the third highest percentage of people 
aged 50-64 who are already retired. Generally, early retirements are unfavourable 
for many individuals because of pension cuts and limited opportunities for income 
alternatives, presenting no solution to the situation of older people with difficulties 
in finding jobs at pre-retirement ages due to insufficient income. Forty per cent of 
respondents of the 50-64 age bracket said being laid off was the reason for early 
retirement, which makes losing a job the most frequent reason for early retirement. 
Other reasons include early retirement with extraordinary severance packages (29%) 
and bad health conditions (17%). Only 4–5% of respondents said that they retired 
early because they wanted to enjoy life more or spend more time with their families 
(See Fig. 15.1). This seems to disprove the myth that people retire early to ‘tend 
their gardens and enjoy their grandchildren'. Usually, Czechs retire early because of 
being laid off and being unable to find a new job (Fig. 15.1). 

The respondents often said continuing work became a problem due to combined 
reasons such as age with bad health condition added or age and gender plus other 
combinations. Fewer than three quarters of respondents are without health problems 
limiting their performance (see Fig. 15.2). Thus, it may be difficult to find a job, say, 
for people living on partial disability pension, who might welcome a part-time job. 


Bad health status of family member or friend ll. 2% 
To be able to spend more more time with his/her family NEN 496 
To enjoy his/her life NENNEN 596 
Fulfilment of requirements for retirement benefits =! 10% 
Bad health status ________ 17% 
The offer of an early reteirement i 29%, 


He/she was dismissed _______ 40% 
0% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 45% 


Fig. 15.1 Reasons for retirement in the Czech Republic. Source Simandlova (2014) 


Complete permanent invalidity ЈИ 7% 
Partial permanent invalidity Ж 996 


| have health limits, however, no disability ЖШ 12% 


| have no health limits EE 72% 
0% 1096 20% 3096 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 


Fig. 15.2 Health reasons diminishing chances of finding a job. Source Simandlová (2014) 
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The problem is that, generally, part-time jobs are few and poorly paid (Jouza 2017). 
According to the research, the potential solution of finding a part-time job is scarce 
for the 50—64 age bracket. Not only is there a current shortage of part-time jobs, 
but also wages are poorer than those of the full-time jobs, despite the same work 
(Jouza 2017). Additionally, ће 50+ generation is sometimes dubbed the “sandwich 
generation' because its members still have dependent children and have to care for ill 
parents or partners. Such carers are then in a difficult situation, finding it complicated 
to establish work life balance. 

The loss of a job by an older person is regarded as a very negative life. Such 
experiences are corroborated by results from a quantitative enquiry, with 94% of the 
respondents seeing the loss of a job at a pre-retirement age as a major problem and 
84% saying it is very difficult for people over 50 to find a new job. Further, seniors do 
not feel that the younger people appreciate their wisdom event (Simandlová 2014). 
See Fig. 15.3. 

Many employees in the Czech Republic are latently or even explicitly discriminat- 
ing against older workers. According to some research in the Czech labour market 
(STEM 2007), this is mainly age discrimination (see Fig. 15.4). Nine out of ten 


Young ones appreciated the wisdomof the old ones ИИИ 
Nowadays, young ones are prefered D 

Only hardly, people over 50 will find a job (IIS 
Nowadays, computer-related knowledge is a key skill MEMM 
Loosing a job in а pre-retirement age BEE 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 120% 


Hlagree ШІ до пої Кпом ml disagree 


Fig. 15.3 Stereotypes and external barriers іп the labour market according to Czech seniors іп the 
age group 50-64. Source Simandlova (2014) 
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SOCIAL ORIGIN OR PROPERTY 2qga 7176 3 36% 
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Fig. 15.4 The reasons for discrimination in the Czech Republic. Source STEM (2007) 
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citizens (87%) believe that people are often or very often put at a disadvantage on 
the grounds of age. According to age management researchers, age discrimination 
begins to be focused on the overall presence of age stereotypes and myths of age 
(Roscigno 2007; Rasticová and Kolářová 2015). 


Age Management and Senior Education in the Czech 
Republic 


Qualitative enquiries provided by Czech researchers from Alternative 50+ were try- 
ing to find out whether the employers work with the concept of age management 
(AM). Their findings showed that the majority of respondents (86%) work with AM 
in some way; only 14% said that they did not work with such a concept (Simandlová 
2014). 

Despite age discrimination, older employees are also characterised as having 
more loyalty and less pay requirements (Rasticová and Kolářová 2015). Regarding 
intergenerational cooperation, research results showed that cooperation with an older 
colleague is most convenient for employees of an age-mixed team; surprisingly that 
is least convenient for those in older teams which consists of the majority of older 
employees. This result needs further qualitative inquiry to better understand the 
arguments for and against cooperation with older employees in teams with different 
age composition. In keeping with the theory of management diversity, it appears the 
most resilient and, potentially, the most efficient working team is an age-mixed one 
(Rasticová and Pohanková 2017). 

RabuSic (2006) provided a study focused on participation of the older Czech 
population in adult education activities based on a representative survey of adult 
education in the Czech Republic. Adult education, including senior education, is an 
important feature of knowledge society and another factor aimed at making older 
Czechs more active in the labour market. Data from Rabusic's survey also show that 
22% of older Czechs participated in courses concerning their occupations, language 
and computer skills courses, courses in personality development and leisure-time 
activities, and educational activities concerning civic life. The same share of the 
population planned to attend a course in the next year. The participation of older 
Czechs in continuing education depends on their already achieved level of education- 
the more educated the individual, the higher his/her contemporary participation. 
Whether older Czech people will participate similarly in the near future then depends 
significantly on whether they have already participated in the past (the correlation 
between past participation and intended participation in the near future is 0.69) (ibid). 
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Policies Regarding Late Employment 


Development of Passive Employment Policy (PEP) 


Passive employment policy in the Czech Republic focuses on reducing the con- 
sequences of unemployment through financial benefits during the unemployment 
period. Since 1997, the unemployment rate has increased sharply. Due to the struc- 
tural imbalance, which does not take into consideration different groups of the unem- 
ployed, the long-term unemployment (lasting 6-12 months) has afflicted mostly 
low-qualified workers, graduates with no previous experience, single parents with 
children, disabled people, etc. Consequently, passive unemployment spending has 
been increasing, not only because of the increased average value of monthly benefits, 
but also due to the increasing numbers of job-seekers participating in qualification 
training courses (eligible for a requalification benefit). According to the Employ- 
ment Act of (2004), workers till the age 50 receive unemployment compensation 
for five months, older workers aged 50 and above require special arrangements 
regarding job mediation, so the unemployed in the 50—55 age group receive unem- 
ployment compensation for eight months while those older than 55 years receive it 
for 11 months. 


Active Employment Policy (AEP) 


Active employment policy is a collection of measures to ensure the maximum pos- 
sible employment. Active employment policies (AEP) are pursued by the Ministry 
and the Public Employment Office (PEO) cooperating with other entities as needed 
given the situation in the labour market. The PEO tools are: qualification training 
courses, investment incentives (financial assistance to employers), community ser- 
vice, socially useful jobs, bridging allowance (to a self-employed person who is no 
longer a job seeker and who has been paid an allowance, serving as compensation for 
the operational costs incurred and paid in the period for which the bridging allowance 
is given), training allowance (received by the employer hiring a job seeker who is 
under special surveillance by the PEO), business plan change allowance (for an 
employer who, due to a changing business plan, can no longer offer to employees 
the weekly working hours as agreed), consultancy, support for the employment of 
disabled persons, and targeted programs to lower unemployment. 

Since the very beginning, the main purpose of the AEP has been to keep the 
unemployment rate low. However, the finances allotted to the AEP have steadily 
declined in favour of passive compensation for incomes. 


Pension system 


The Czech pension system consists of a public pension scheme and a mandatory 
funded private scheme with voluntary entry. The public pension scheme has a basic 
element and an earnings-related part calculated according to a progressive formula. 
Currently, the pension scheme covers all the needs of Czech retirees; the risk to 
sustainability from the ageing of the Czech population emerges rather in the longer 
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term after year 2035 (see e.g. Bezdék et al. 2003, who investigated fiscal implications 
of ageing in the Czech Republic), so further measures should be welcomed. 


Two parts of the Czech pension system 


The first pillar is the mandatory basic pension insurance, defined by benefits (DB) and 
funded on a running basis (pay-as-you-go — PAYGO). The system is universal and 
provides for all economically active individuals; the legal regulation is the same for all 
the insured persons, there are no industry-specific schemes except for some variations 
in the so-called power sectors (e.g. soldiers, police, customs officers, firefighters). 
The pension from the basic pension insurance is drawn by more than 99% of the 
Czech population whose age is higher than the retirement age (currently set at 65). 

Additionally, there is a voluntary complementary additional pension based on a 
defined contribution plan, in which employer, employee or both make contributions 
on a regular basis. The additional pension can be considered, according to EU termi- 
nology, the third pillar of the pension system. The third pillar also includes products 
offered by commercial insurance companies— particularly life insurance. Pensions 
granted from the third pillar so far represent only a negligible portion of incomes of 
the retired. The second pillar, which is usual in EU member states (employer pension 
schemes), is absent in the Czech pension insurance system. 

Until the end of 2012, the pension system in the Czech Republic rested upon two 
basic pillars: the first PAYGO pillar, with resources for the pay-out of state pensions 
generated from mandatory payment of pension insurance by persons and employers 
at a total of 28% of gross earnings; and the third pillar, voluntary individual pension 
insurance with state contribution, and the possibility of tax breaks and employer 
contributions. As of January 1 2013, pension reform has ushered in changes to the 
mandatory first pillar and transformation of the voluntary third pillar, in terms of 
taxation and state allowances. 


Types of benefits and components of each pension 


The following pensions are provided from the basic pension insurance: old- 
age (including the so-called early old-age pension), disability, widow and widower, 
and orphan. Components of each pension are a basic assessment (which is a fixed 
amount identical for all types of pensions, regardless of the insurance duration and 
income) and a percentage assessment based on the insurance duration and income. 
Both employers and employees share contributions. 

Periods of earnings-related unemployment insurance are credited in the pension 
system. The duration of unemployment insurance entitlement varies with age: five 
months up to age 50, eight months from 50 to 55 and 11 months for over 55s. In 
addition, up to three years spent unemployed without entitlement to unemployment 
insurance are also credited (but only one year of unemployment without benefits 
before the age of 55 is credited). The unemployment period used for the pension 
calculation is reduced to 80%, meaning that if an individual had five years’ unem- 
ployment over their career, this would count as four years for pension purposes. If the 
unemployment period is in the decisive (reference) period for the average assessment 
base calculation, this period is excluded from the calculation and only the income 
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from which the premium is paid is used. Unemployed are people who have no job 
and at the same time they are older than 15 years, actively searching for a job, ready 
to start working within 14 days (except students, mothers on maternity leave, parents 
on parental leave, etc.) 

If conditions which entitle a person to several pensions of the same type have been 
met for payment of old-age pension or disability pension, then only one type of the 
pension will be paid, specifically the higher one. If conditions have been met which 
entitle a person to old-age or disability pension and to widow or widower pension or 
orphan pension, then the higher one shall be paid in the full amount and one half of 
the percentage assessment shall be paid from the other pensions, unless the Act on 
pension insurance establishes otherwise. 


Qualifying conditions with respect to gender and earnings-related 


The standard retirement age is gradually being increased by two months per birth 
cohort without any upper limit for men (and later on for women too). The pension 
eligibility age for women is increased by four months and from 2019 by six months 
to be unified with men (fully for individuals born in 1975 at the age of 66 years and 
eight months). A minimum required 25 years' coverage will be gradually increased 
to 35 years, by one year per year from 2010. However, people with 15 years' coverage 
(gradually increasing to 20 years) can receive a pension from an age five years higher 
than standard retirement age for males the same year of birth. 

The earnings-related pension gives 1.5% of earnings for each service year. The 
earnings measure currently averages across all years starting from 1986, but it will 
gradually reach lifetime average. Earlier years' earnings are indexed by the growth of 
economy-wide average earnings. There is a progressive benefit formula, under which 
income thresholds are applied to reduce average career earnings into the calculation 
basis. 

There are credits for labour-market absences during periods caring for children up 
to four years old (or older in case of severe disability). These years are then ignored 
in the calculation of earnings for pension purposes so that these absences do not 
reduce the assessment base (this approach is used for all non-contributory periods). 

It is possible to retire three years (increasing in the future to five years, but no 
earlier than age 60) before the standard retirement ages subject to 25 years' coverage, 
increasing in line with general qualification conditions to 35 years. In the case of early 
retirement, the total accrual factor (i.e. number of years of contributions multiplied 
by the accrual rate) is permanently reduced. It is also possible to defer claiming 
the pension beyond the normal pension age; in this case, the total accrual factor is 
increased. There is no additional pension accrual for deferred retirement. It is also 
possible to combine pension receipt while continuing to work. 
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Debate 


The debate about the pension system is developing. In 2007, it took place between 
two extremes: on the one side, there was a relativist approach according to which it 
was enough to make merely cosmetic changes to the pension system. On the other 
side, there were radical proposals for privatisation of the pension system based on 
mandatory pension funds. 

Political parties competed in presenting proposals for a change of the current 
system, which was generally regarded as unsatisfactory. While the Civic Democratic 
Party presented a concept of equal pensions (flat state pension), the Czech Social 
Democratic Party recommended the Swedish model. 

Currently, the debate is focused on setting a fair pension insurance for all regard- 
ing their gender and other possible inequalities, which would take into consideration 
also different lifecourses and career opportunities of different groups of people. This 
debate was started in 2019 by the Czech Minister Maláčová, who is a member of 
the Czech Social Democratic Party, who also appointed a new ‘Commission for Fair 
Pensions'. Members of this commission are policy makers from all parliament parties 
as well as researchers and academicians dealing with pension and extending work- 
ing life topics. The debate includes also the discussion regarding flexible working 
conditions, gender pay gap and differentiation of pensions according to different job 
characteristics. A significant part of the debate focuses on income into the pension 
system, proportion of wages and pensions, and professional merit. 


Conclusion 


Czech social policy after 1989 was influenced by the changing political situation. 
Low regional and professional labour mobility, badly targeted social benefits, heavy 
taxes, and the lack of lifelong education were among the major problems. Also 
the structural imbalance of labour supply and demand played its role in shaping the 
potential for extended work to older ages. Initially, the 50-- workers were not directly 
threatened by structural unemployment, nor were they among the most disadvantaged 
groups, mainly due to the option of early retirement. The sustainability of the pension 
system started to turn for the better as a result of the changes in the pension system 
parameters (early retirements being penalised and retirement age increased). The 
growing participation of older workers in the labour market is obviously encouraged 
by the increasing retirement age, lower economic situation of retired Czechs, and a 
number of combined factors such as lower education, health handicaps, and perceived 
low adaptability to the changing conditions among older people. 

The Czech Republic emphasises active employment policy. The AEP may result 
in keeping older workers in employment longer by offering qualification training 
courses enabling a change of profession, or by offering them a change of employment. 
The AEP has tools, discussed earlier, that may also support older workers' extended 
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employment. Unfortunately, the AEP has, so far, not taken into consideration the 
insufficient willingness of the employers to employ elderly workers. 

However, this particular situation of an aging work force concerns almost all 
advanced countries, and also brings a number of positives and hopes for the future. 
For the first time in human history, people have a realistic chance of living a long life 
in relatively good health. Worries about the economic burden and disharmony of the 
labour market due to the ageing of population as a challenge can provide inspiration 
for research, enquiries, and detailed analyses of policies and practices that could 
address such challenges. One of the avenues of research opening up is concerned 
with equal opportunities, focussing on the detection and elimination of explicit and 
latent forms of ageism. Next a redefinition will be necessary of productivity theo- 
ries with respect to the new challenges to production and individual lives affected 
by automation, digitisation, robotisation, and artificial intelligence. Concerning the 
setting of employment policies and policies related to retirement timing, a resetting 
will probably be required of the present redistribution system. 
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Abstract This chapter discusses the preconditions for high and rising female labour 
force participation rates among older workers in Denmark, marked by a highly devel- 
oped welfare state and flexible labour markets. Main findings are that changing labour 
market practices of older women are conditioned by economic and symbolic stim- 
uli encouraging older workers voluntarily to prolong their working life as well as 
measures combatting exclusionary mechanisms in the Danish labour market. 


Keywords Employment · Gender - Older workers * Pension system * Labour 
markets * Work life quality 


Introduction 


Denmark is a prototypical egalitarian, Social Democratic and women friendly wel- 
fare state. For decades, Denmark has also been among the EU countries exhibiting 
high employment rates among older workers. Between 2000 and 2017, the employ- 
ment rate among workers 55—64 years of age grew from 56 to 69%. Employment 
rates among older women has increased substantially; from 47% in 2000 to 65 in 
2017. Among EU-28 countries in 2017 only Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, Estonia 
and Germany had older women's employment rates similar to Denmark (Eurostat 
n.d.-c). 

Growth in employment among older workers in Denmark between 2000 and 2017 
has occurred in a relatively favourable economic environment. Before the financial 
crises (i.e. 2000-2009) the overall unemployment rates varied between 3.4 and 5.5%. 
Unemployment peaked in 2011 at 7.6%; afterwards unemployment decreased to 
5.796 in 2017 (Eurostat n.d.-a). Overall, the Danish economy did not suffer as severely 
from the financial crisis when compared with many other countries. 

The Danish welfare state also helps to facilitate work life balance for women 
aged 55-64. Routine access to high quality child and eldercare institutions means 
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that women can participate in paid employment rather than provide unpaid care to 
grandchildren or frail elder parents or partners (Frericks et al. 2014). 

Although Denmark represents a Social Democratic welfare state, for decades the 
Social Democratic Party has had limited control in government. Between 2000 and 
2011 the government was led by the Liberal Party; between 2011 and 2015 by the 
Social Democratic Party, and since 2015 the government has again been led by the 
Liberal Party. Shifting governments has introduced measures to prolong working 
lives, and these measures have been oriented to both the supply and demand side of 
labour markets. 


Pension Policy 


The Danish pension system is regarded as sustainable and robust in relation to chang- 
ing ageing demographics. It meets all requirements and recommendations from the 
World Bank (World Bank 1994); the World Bank recommends that pension systems 
are constructed as three pillars systems: a publicly managed system with mandatory 
participation, a privately managed mandatory savings system, and voluntary sav- 
ings. The Danish pension system has been identified as the highest-ranking retire- 
ment income system annually from 2012 to 2017 by the Melbourne Mercer Global 
Pension Index (2017). The Melbourne Mercer Index compares retirement income 
systems around the world based on their adequacy, sustainability and integrity. 

Although the Danish pension system may be adequate and sustainable, it is also 
very complex. Since the 1960s, the Danish pension system has grown froma one pillar 
to a multi-pillar system; from a dominantly public to an increasingly private system 
and from a mainly collective to a more individualised system. The three major pillars 
of the Danish pension system are: (1) state organised pensions, (2) privately and 
collectively organised occupational pensions and (3) private and individual pension 
savings (for a historical description of the development of the Danish pension system 
see: Andersen 2011; Andersen and Jensen 2016). 

Pillar one: All citizens above the state pension age (in 2017, 65 years of age) 
are entitled to a universal tax financed, flat rate, state pension. This basic pension is 
roughly €9,980 annually for a single pensioner in 2018. Full entitlement requires at 
least 40 years of residence in Denmark after age 15. People who do not fulfil these 
demands—but have been residents for at least 10 years—will receive a fraction of 
the pension, dependent on their years of residency in Denmark. 

The rights based basic pension is topped up by different means-tested benefits. 
First is a means-tested pension-‘supplement’ amounting to about €10,800 annually 
for a single pensioner in 2018. However, additional means-tested pensioner ben- 
efits exist, such as housing benefits (maximum annually is €6,340), support for 
heating (maximum €680 annually), supplementary pension benefits (maximum is 
€2,400 annually), and support for extraordinary expenses in particular health related 
expenses. 
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The first pillar also includes a compulsory, contributory and fully funded supple- 
mentary benefit (ATP) covering all wage earners as well as unemployed and disability 
pensioners. The ATP is financed as a tax on labour costs. Contributions depending 
on working hours and remuneration and are rather low. The maximum annual ATP 
benefit amounts to about €3,200 for people who entered the labour market at the age 
of 18 and left the labour market at the age of 65. 

Pillar two: As an outcome of collective bargaining agreements, a formally private 
occupational pension scheme gradually emerged starting in the 1960s. Occupational 
groups have gradually been covered by different occupational pension schemes, and 
as of 1991, most segments were covered by occupational pensions. Pension contri- 
butions are negotiated among social partners and may differ between occupations— 
normally contributions are at least 12% of wages and employers usually contribute 
two thirds and employees one third. The pension schemes are fully funded and pen- 
sion savings are secured in pension funds, often administrated in close association 
with trade unions. 

Occupational pension schemes are organised according to principles of defined 
contributions, meaning that individual pension benefits depend on individual con- 
tributions; returns on invested capital (the pension fund invests the money), and 
retirement age alongside adjustments due to changes in longevity. The system is 
stripped of any form of redistribution. 

Pillar three: The third pillar is composed of an array of four different individual 
pensions saving schemes, encouraging personal pension savings, primarily adminis- 
trated by banks or insurance companies. The four private saving schemes primarily 
differ in relation to the amount that is deductible from taxable income, the age at 
which pensions can be paid out, and the period of time the pensions are paid out. 

For most Danish pensioners, their actual pension is made up of a combination of 
income from all three pillars. However, wage income as well as income from Pillar 
two and three has repercussions on pension income from Pillar one. 

First, if a person living alone has an income from Pillar two and three of more than 
€9,500 per year, a deduction will be made in the means-tested pension-‘supplement’. 
With an income of more than €44,000 from Pillar two and three, entitlements to the 
means-tested pension ‘supplement’ terminates. 

Second, if a person entitled to the basic state pension has a wage income of 
more than €43,000 annually, deductions will be applied to the basic state pension. 
A wage income of more than €76,000 annually results in the basic state pension 
being terminated. However, if a person who works at least 1,000 hour per year 
decides to postpone his/her claims on the basic citizen based state pension, benefits 
will increase proportionally under a scheme called ‘Opsat Pension’ . If, for instance, a 
person postpones his/her take up of the basic pension by four years, the basic pension 
increases by 27%, providing an incentive to postpone retirement (Amilon et al. 2008). 
If postponed by four years, the state pension amounting to €9,980 annually for a 
single pensioner, increases to €12,675 annually. 

So far, the Danish pension system is perceived as socially sustainable. Pensioners 
who are solely dependent on income from pillar one (e.g. a woman who has been 
a housewife all her life and divorced at the age of 66) are well protected against 
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relative poverty using EU’s poverty definition as a yardstick—except for immigrants 
who have not had at least 40 years of residency. Only people who have had 40 years 
of residence in Denmark, Greenland or the Faroes between the age 15 and 65 are 
fully entitled to the universal tax-financed, flat rate, state pension. People who have 
resided less than 40 years in Denmark are only entitled to a fraction of the state 
pension (so called fraction pensioners). For instance, people having resided 20 years 
in Denmark are only entitled to 50% of the state pension. The rate of people 65+ 
at risk of poverty or social exclusion in Denmark in 2015 was 9.9%, compared to 
17.4% across EU-28 (Eurostat n.d.-b). 

The overall trend, however, is that Pillar two turns into the dominant part of the 
Danish pension system in terms of retirement income security, and may crowd out 
all of the means-tested pension benefits in Pillar one. In 2014, only 54% of Danish 
pensioners received means-tested pension ‘supplement’ from Pillar one, and this 
proportion will decline in the future as Pillar two becomes fully implemented when 
those who were enrolled in the system from 1991 at the age of their retirement 
have paid lifelong contributions to the occupational pension system. That is, in the 
future the Danish pension system will primarily consist of the citizenship based state 
pension, ATP, occupational pensions and private pension savings. 

As Pillar two matures, the Danish pension system becomes highly ‘privatised’ 
and is deemed economically sustainable. Basically, Pillar two and three are based on 
fiscal welfare principles. People do not pay taxes on income that is used to contribute 
to the pension system and pension funds themselves are wealthy. By 2015, assets held 
in these funds amounted to 201% of GDP. When pensions are paid out (from all three 
Pillars), they are subject to ordinary income tax. Therefore, the fully funded pensions 
will provide the state with income tax revenues from future pension payments. It has 
been calculated that future pensioners will become ‘net contributors’ to the welfare 
state. Future pensioners will even finance increasing expenditures to the health and 
eldercare sectors (Nielsen 2012). 

From a gender perspective the occupational pension system is rather unequal. 
Each occupation bears its own pension risks, meaning that men (e.g. typified by 
engineers) and women (typified by nurses) are enrolled in different occupational 
pension schemes (Pillar two). Pay rates often vary in occupations dominated by one 
gender, with women’s occupations typically paying less. This will give rise to gender 
differences in future pension benefits. The fact that women earn less on average 
(thus, contributions to occupational pensions are lower) and live longer (pension 
saving must stretch over a longer period) means that women’s pensions will be 
systematically lower than for men. Further aggravating such gender inequalities is 
that women do not contribute to Pillar two during periods of maternity (Jorgensen 
2008). 
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Recent Reforms in Pension Policies 


The Danish pension system was subject to major reforms in 2006 and 2011, where 
the major outcome was that the age for the basic state pension between 2019 and 2022 
will gradually be raised from 65 to 67. In addition, the state pension age was made 
dependent on life expectancy, using 1995 as baseline. Consequently, the state pension 
age will be raised to 68 years in 2030, to 69 in 2035 and to 70 in 2040, provided that life 
expectancy improves five years. Between 1995 and 2016, life expectancy has already 
risen more than five years, from 75.3 to 80.9 years. Therefore, the pensionable age 
seems likely to increase in the future, even beyond 70 years of age. Recent predictions 
estimate that those born between 1979 and 1982 will not be able to retire until they 
reach the age of 72, while the pensionable age for new-born Danes will be 76.5 years. 


Employment Policies 


Since the late 1990s, Denmark has initiated several measures to prolong working life. 
A compulsory retirement age was abolished in most professions, meaning that older 
workers are not forced to retire when they meet the state pension age. Furthermore, 
discriminatory arrangements in labour market policies were abolished as of January 
1st 2007. Until 1996 older workers above the age of 50 did not—and unemployed in 
general—have the right of and obligation to 'activation' (e.g. job-training, education 
etc.), and until the 2006 reform older people above the age of 60 did not have the 
same rights and duties as unemployed people in general (Arbejdsministeriet 1997). 
This reflects that, until recently, older workers have been considered as peripheral 
and marginal components of the workforce by the public authorities. 

Until 2006 the unemployment benefit system functioned as a de facto early 
exit/retirement pathway. Various regulations guaranteed that unemployment benefit 
recipients between 55—59 years of age would not lose their rights to unemployment 
benefits. When these rules were abolished as part of the 2006 reform, a senior job 
scheme was created, guaranteeing unemployed people 55 years of age (or older) 
having lost their rights to unemployment benefits to be offered a 'senior job'. The 
municipality of residency is obliged to provide the senior job to the person in question. 
Senior jobs must be in accordance with conditions set up in the collective agreements 
and ordinary jobs must not be converted into senior jobs. In 2015 about 4,500 people 
were enrolled in the senior job scheme (Finansministeriet 2016). 

The 2006 and 2011 reforms also discouraged voluntary early exit/retirement with 
the aim of increasing labour supply. Until 2014, people with 25 years contribution to 
the early retirement scheme could freely choose to take up early retirement (between 
age 60 and 64). Chronologically, the scheme proceeds entitlements from Pillar one 
as the state pension age in 2014 was 65; early retirement benefits could be combined 
with income from Pillar one and two, and it is even possible to work while receiving 
early retirement benefits, but few do so. The early retirement benefit amounts to 
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about €28,000 annually (subject to ordinary income tax) in 2018. The 2006 and 
2011 reforms, however, reduced the duration of benefits from five to three years, 
meaning that early retirement benefits can only be claimed 3 years before the state 
pension age. 

People who are eligible for the early retirement benefit, but who do not take up 
early retirement, are eligible to a tax-free premium of €22,000 when they reach the 
state pension age. Historically, there has been a strong gender bias among recipients 
of the early retirement benefit. In 2014, for instance, 58% of recipients were women 
and 42% men, most probably because retirement comes in couples, there is a tendency 
that Danish women leave the labour market when their older in age spouse retires 
(Friis 2011). As time progresses, however, the early retirement scheme becomes less 
valuable, primarily because income from Pillar two and three as of 2014 are fully 
deducted from the early retirement benefit. 

On the demand side, public and private companies have been encouraged to 
employ senior management policies to address hiring and retainment of older work- 
ers. As of the late 1990s the Government launched so-called information campaigns 
designed to persuade employers to retain or recruit older workers. These informa- 
tion campaigns are anchored in social gerontological insights as well as the credo 
from American human resource management philosophy, epitomised as diversity 
management (Friis et al. 2008). These campaigns approach employers as rational 
actors. Consequently, it is expected that employers will change behaviours once 
fully informed about all the advantages of older workers. The campaigns bear some 
resemblance with the slogan of the civil rights movement in the USA, ‘Black is 
beautiful’, only in the Danish case it is “Grey is beautiful’. Hiring and retaining 
older workers is presented as a win-win situation. The campaigns bring the message 
that older workers are equally productive compared to younger workers, and that 
diversity (including age diversity) in the workplace is good for business. 

Information campaigns were communicated in the form of codes of good conduct, 
benchmarking, and the collection, analysis and spreading of good age management 
practices. Good examples were presented as routes worth following and emulating. 
As an integrated part of information campaigns, a senior praxis prize was awarded 
every year to a large, medium and small-sized companies whose policies and accom- 
plishments regarding older workers were regarded as exemplary. The senior praxis 
prize is awarded by the Ministry of Employment and the minister him/herself presents 
the prize (Friis et al. 2008). 

The various forms of age management campaigns have been accompanied with 
an age management consultancy scheme. From the late 1990s, Danish firms were 
offered five hours of free consultancy to help them formulate and implement age 
management. However, the consultancy scheme was abolished in 2009. When the 
Social Democratic government was formed in 2011 campaigns supporting employ- 
ers’ adaptation of age management policies were terminated. Still, age management 
seems to have integrated into Danish companies. About 50% of Danish firms with 
more than 10 employees report that they have a senior policy, part-time/flexible work 
hours as the most common instruments (Jensen and Mgberg 2012). 
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Health Policies 


Until 2003, people aged over 50 could be awarded a disability pension if their 
labour market prospects seemed poor. In 2003 eligibility criteria were tightened 
and changed. While the earlier focus was on ‘loss of employability’, the focus after 
2003 has been on ‘working capacity’, meaning that any working capacity should be 
used. Since 2003, several reforms have tightened the tests of work capacity. Most 
recently, a reform enacted in 2012 emphasised ‘reablement’, and it was decided that a 
person below 40 years of age could not be granted a disability pension. The effect has 
been that, between 2011 and 2017, the number of newly awarded disability pensions 
fell from 16,909 to 9,674 individuals. The disability pension is a tax financed benefit 
amounting to about €30,000 annually; 54% of recipients are women while 46% are 
men. These gender differences in disability pensioning are most probably, similar to 
Norway, attributable to women’s poorer self-reported health, greater levels of men- 
tal distress, lower wages, and more unfavourable working conditions including job 
strain and less control over work (Claussen and Dalgard 2009). 

As mentioned, the pension reform in 2011 raised the age of eligibility for early 
retirement from 60 to 64 years of age by 2022. However, it was recognised that not 
all beneficiaries of early retirement benefits would actually be able to work until 
the age of 64. Therefore, in 2011 a non-contributory senior disability pension was 
introduced for people unable to work, available up to 5 years before the pensionable 
age. Eligibility does not differ much from the ‘ordinary’ disability pension. In 2017, 
only about 1,000 persons had been awarded the senior disability pension. 

As an alternative to disability pensions, a flex job scheme was introduced in 1998 
to facilitate the employment of persons with disabilities, allowing them to lead an 
economically active life. Working hours are flexible, but basically wage and work 
conditions are similar to ordinary work conditions. Flex jobs carry a wage subsidy 
and in 2015 about 70,000, out of total labour force of 2,861,000, were employed as 
flex jobbers. About 61% of all flex jobbers are women while 39% are men. Again, 
these gender differences are most probably attributable to differences in health among 
men and women. 


Precarious Employment 


In 2017 about 21% of all employed older workers (55—64 years of age) were work- 
ing part-time. Some gender differences do exist, 3396 of all employed older women 
(55—64 years of age) were working part-time in 2017. A relatively small proportion 
of women working part-time do so involuntarily. Involuntary part-time employment 
as percentage of total part-time employment among older workers was 13%, while 
involuntary part-time work among older women working was 14%. In EU-28 invol- 
untary part-time employment as percentage of the total part-time employment was 
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22.6% (Eurostat n.d.-d). That is, the proportion of older women engaged in invol- 
untary part-time work is much lower in Denmark as compared to an EU-28 average 
(Eurostat n.d.-d). 

Job security in general is rather low in Denmark and labour turnover is among the 
highest among OECD countries in Western Europe (OECD 2016). This is a result of 
low levels of employment protection, which form part of Danish flexicurity. Flexicu- 
rity is a mechanism that supposedly creates flexible labour markets. It consists of a 
combination or interaction between low levels of employment protection, generous 
unemployment benefits and active labour market policies (for a discussion of the 
Danish flexicurity model and its preconditions, see Jensen 2017). Older workers are 
vulnerable in highly flexible labour markets. As part of the 2006 reform, the EU 
directive from 2004 on age (direct and indirect) discrimination was enacted, but age 
and gender discrimination legislation is not able to safeguard older female or male 
workers. Courts always accept the reason for firing given by the employer. That is, 
the case is closed if employers have not explicitly referred to gender or age as a 
reason for layoffs or firings. 

Overall quality of work conditions is high in Denmark. Already Gallie (2003) 
found that work life quality is relatively high in Denmark, and more recently Euro- 
found (2013) has found that overall employment quality in Denmark is among the 
highest in Europe (only surpassed by Finland). 


Danish Debate 


In Denmark at least two debates have structured ideas about prolonging working life: 
One associated with neo liberalism has argued that pension systems are economic 
unsustainable and function as disincentives to work. Demographic ageing will fur- 
thermore reduce the supply of labour in the future which supposedly is damaging for 
the economy. Therefore working longer has been conceived to be a necessity. These 
arguments were verbalised by the Economic Advisory Council (as off the late 1990s) 
and public commissions (e.g. the Welfare commission in the middle of the 1990s and 
the Labour Market commission in the late 1990s), and these ideas were adopted by 
the Liberal led government and transformed into reforms in 2006 and 2011. The 2006 
Welfare reform was supported by the Social Democratic Party (and partially by trade 
unions) while the 2011 Retirement reform was objected by the Social Democrats 
and trade unions, while strongly supported by employers association. 

Another parallel debate was based on activities in the Senior Policy Committee 
established by the Social Democratic government in 1999. This debate argued that 
early retirees are socially excluded and suffer from loss of citizenship due to poor 
health or because they are victims of ageist attitudes and discriminatory practices 
of employers. From this perspective, social integration or the opportunity to work 
longer is preconditioned by changes in employers’ behaviour. To some extent this 
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perspective was adopted by the Liberal led government in the 2000s. This led, as 
mentioned above, to measures such as information campaigns aimed at spreading 
good age management practices. These activities, however, terminated with the com- 
ing of the financial crisis and the formation of a Social Democratic government in 
late 2011. 


Conclusion 


The employment rate of older women has been growing relatively fast since 2000. 
These changes in older women’s practices intersect with changing welfare policies 
and changing labour markets. 

Within a framework of relatively low unemployment rates, the aim of shifting 
governments since 2000 has been to increase labour supply. Measures have been a 
combination of retrenchment (pension, disability, early retirement and unemploy- 
ment benefit schemes) and the introduction of economic incentives encouraging 
prolongation of working life (e.g. Opsat Pension). These new trends in policies rep- 
resent new ideas promulgated by the Economic Advisory Council as of 1998 and by 
public commissions (e.g. the Welfare Commission and Labour Market Commission) 
primarily staffed with supply side economists. Ideas were adapted by the Liberal 
led government leading to major reforms in 2006 and 2011 to be enacted as of 
2014. Still, the Danish pension system continues to be rather generous in the face of 
retrenchment. Poverty among pensioners is relatively low. 

In the years to come the Danish pension system will be increasingly developed as 
a privatised, fully funded defined contribution scheme. Pensioners will become net 
contributors to the welfare state as pension income is subject to ordinary income tax. 
Trends towards privatisation may lead to an increase in gender inequality in living 
conditions of pensioners. Pension funds are gender segregated which will lead to 
lower pensions in female dominated pension funds (women earn less and live longer 
than men live). 

In parallel to this, measures with the aim of reducing social exclusion of older 
workers have been introduced including the abolition of the compulsory retirement 
age. Age biases in active labour market policies have been abandoned. New employ- 
ment opportunities have been introduced (senior and flex jobs); this includes attempts 
to persuade employers to apply senior policies. In addition, older people may find it 
attractive to continue working because work life quality is relatively high. However, 
gender differences in working life continue to exist, women’s working conditions 
are less favourable, contributing to women exiting the workforce earlier than men. 
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Abstract This chapter aims to provide a broader context to understand extended 
working life in Estonia by describing the socioeconomic background, employment 
regime, pension system and extended employment patterns. Estonia is an ageing 
society with a decreasing working age population. Intriguingly, despite this decreas- 
ing working age population, the number of employed people has increased over 
recent years due to increasing activity rates and the prolonged working careers of 
older people. The employment rate of older women is especially high compared to 
other European countries. Overall, there are diverse reasons for the readiness to work 
beyond retirement age. These are related to the favourable tax system for working 
pensioners and relatively low pensions which make working an economic necessity. 
Older women who face higher poverty risks and higher care obligations combined 
with few opportunities to work part-time are especially vulnerable. 
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Introduction 


Estonia is an ageing society with a decreasing working age population. However, 
despite the decreasing working age population, the number of employed people has 
increased in recent years. The increase in absolute employment is boosted by eco- 
nomic growth and enabled by higher activity rates, especially the prolonged working 
careers of older people. This chapter provides a broader context for understand- 
ing extended working life in Estonia by describing the socio-economic context, 
employment regime, pensions system and policies designed to extend working lives. 
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Gender and Employment in Estonia 


Estonia has one of the highest employment rates in the EU: 68% in 2018 among 
15-74 year olds. The overall employment rate for women was 8.6% lower than for 
men. A crucial contributor to the work force is the high labour market activity of 
older workers. In 2018, the employment rate of people aged 55—64 reached 69%, 
putting Estonia in fourth place after Sweden (7896), Germany (7196) and Denmark 
(69%) in Europe for this age-group. The employment rate of women aged 55-64 
(72%) was higher than that of men (66%) which is exceptional in the EU as men 
tend to be more active in the labour market in most countries and in all age groups. 
It is notable that in the age group 65-74, the employment rate considerably exceeds 
the EU average; 28% for men and 25% for women (Eurostat database 2020c). Thus, 
for the 65—74 year age group the employment rate for men is 2.1 times higher than 
the European average and for women 3.4 times higher (Eurostat database 2020c own 
calculations). 

In Estonia, a high employment rate for women was the norm during the Soviet 
occupation in the second half of the 20th century and this continues to be the domi- 
nant model. Labour market tensions were initially solved by pushing older workers, 
especially working pensioners out of the labour market (Unt and Saar 2016). Conse- 
quently, during the transition to a market economy in the 1990s, the employment rate 
of older people fell considerably. However, from the early 2000s, there has been an 
overall increase in the employment of people aged 50—74 from 44% in 2000 to 53% 
in 2010 and 61% in 2018, despite cutbacks in employment rates during the economic 
recessions. 

In cohorts born between 1960 and 2004, women had a greater chance of obtaining 
higher education as they were more likely to attend general secondary schools, in 
contrast to men who were more likely to attend vocational schools (Saar et al. 2015). 
The gendered transitions in education translate into high levels of horizontal gender 
segregation in the labour market. Women are strongly overrepresented in social and 
personal services. In vertical gender segregation, women are more likely to obtain 
a professional position due to their higher educational qualifications. At the same 
time, women have been increasingly disadvantaged in obtaining managerial positions 
(Saar et al. 2015). The disadvantaged position of women in the labour market is also 
manifested via the highest gender wage gap in Europe. Based on Eurostat data, 
the hourly wage of women was one quarter lower than that of men in 2018. The 
biggest difference in wages was between men and women employed in financial and 
insurance activities. The causes of the gender wage gap have not yet been analysed 
from a lifecourse perspective. We can only assume that it may be related among 
other factors to very generous parental leave policies (10096 of previous earnings for 
435 days) encouraging one parent to stay out of the labour market for an extended 
period as there is little flexibility in combining early childcare and work. As only 9% 
of parental leave takers are fathers (Estonian Statistical Office database 2019), this 
long career break is taken up mainly by mothers. All children between the ages of 
1.5-7 should be guaranteed a kindergarten place by the municipality, although there 
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is a shortage of childcare places for children under the age of three. Kindergarten fees 
cannot exceed 20% of the minimum wage. Thus, in general, the childcare system is 
well developed and affordable, but no early childcare places are provided and there 
is a scarcity of places for children between 1.5 and 3 years of age. Part-time work 
is comparatively rare. In 2018, only 11.1% of the workforce, less than half the EU 
average worked part-time. Women mostly either work full-time or stay at home full- 
time. The likelihood of having a part-time job increases with age both for men and 
women, although it is still considerably lower than the EU average. Partial retirement 
is not a typical way to exit the labour market. The high activity of older workers in 
the labour market is promoted by pension reforms and low pension benefits. 


Pension System and Pension Policies Extending Working 
Life in Estonia 


The Estonian pension system underwent a paradigmatic shift beginning in 1998, 
when the Parliament adopted a reform programme aiming to implement a three 
pillar system in Estonia. The first pillar is the public pension or state pension fund 
administrated by the government. The second pillar is a private pension, which is 
mandatory for newcomers in the labour market and to all those born after 1983 
and voluntary for older cohorts. The aim is that the first and second pillar will 
together guarantee 40% of the net replacement rate. The third pillar is a voluntary 
pension scheme. The second and third pillar pension funds are not included in general 
government accounts and are managed by banks and insurance companies (Unt and 
Reiska 2017). 

The general statutory pension age in Estonia in 2019 is 63.75 years for both 
women and men and one must have at least 15 years of tenure. The pre-reform 
statutory retirement age was relatively low in Estonia, having been set at 55 years 
for women and 60 years for men in 1956. At the beginning of the 1990s together 
with general pension reforms, the statutory retirement age was revised. In 2012, the 
statutory retirement age was 63 years for men and 61.5 years for women. It was 
equalised to 63 in 2016 and will gradually increase to 65 years by 2026 for both 
women and men. At the end of 2018, it was decided to link the pension age increase 
closer to life expectancy at the age of 65 from 2027 (not with healthy life expectancy). 
The increase in retirement age has not increased the take-up of early retirement (Puur 
et al. 2015). 

There are only few early retirement opportunities available. Early retirement is 
possible for up to three years before the pension age with a reduction of the pension by 
0.4% for every month remaining until the pension age is reached. For instance, early 
retirement 3 years before pension age reduces the pension by 14.4%. It is not possible 
to combine working with early retirement schemes (Estonian Social Insurance board 
2019). Few early retirement options are related to occupation. Only a limited number 
of occupations (for example, police officers, rescue workers, prison officials, civil 
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aviation employees, test pilots, workers in jobs that are especially hard and extremely 
hazardous to health and so on) may retire early on full pensions. At the beginning of 
2019, about 9% of all retirees were in an early retirement pension scheme. However, 
entry into early retirement is highly dependent on the labour market situation, and it 
is one of the pathways during periods of high overall unemployment (Leppik 2018). 
This pathway is not offered to the employees by companies but is manifest as a 
survival strategy of individuals to take up early retirement in the eventuality of job 
loss. There is also an option for deferred pensions. In this case, the pension amount is 
increased by 0.9% for every month retirement is postponed after the general pension 
age. The number of people who have opted for a deferred old-age pension is still 
low, but the proportion has been increasing slightly. In 2017, four per cent of new 
retirees opted for a deferred pension (compared to six per cent who opted for the 
early retirement pension as shown above) (Leppik 2018). Thus, there are only a few 
opportunities for early retirement in Estonia. Another early retirement pathway has 
been disability pensions. However, one must note that there are strict criteria for 
disability benefits and theirs value is rather low (Unt and Saar 2016). During the 
2016 reform the Estonian Unemployment Insurance Fund began to assess the level 
of working ability. The goal was to change people’s attitudes towards those with 
decreased working ability and help them find and secure employment. As a result of 
reform the number of pensioners on disability/working ability decreased more than 
three times, from 97459 in 2016 to 28253 at the beginning of 2019. 

Estonia also has one of the lowest net theoretical replacement rates in the Euro- 
pean Union. In 2018, the average old-age monthly pension was €441 and the average 
monthly disability pension was €269. In cases where there is 100% loss of work- 
ability, the monthly disability pension was €382 (Estonian Social Insurance board 
2019). The aggregate replacement ratio for pensions excluding other social benefits 
has been in the range of 45-55% over the last decade, which is at the lower end 
in Europe. Thus, in Estonia, transition into retirement increases the risk of poverty. 
In fact, Estonia has the highest at risk of poverty (AROP) rates (cut-off point 6096 
of medium equalised income after social transfers) of older persons (65 and over) 
in Europe. In 2018, the AROP rate for persons aged 65 and over was 4696, while 
the AROP rate for older women (52%) is significantly higher than for men (35%) 
(Eurostat 20202). The poverty risk for single older persons, the majority of whom 
are women is particularly high. A high proportion of retirees have an income level 
very close to the at risk of poverty threshold implying that relatively small changes 
in the ratio of pensions to work income may have an impact on the large propor- 
tion of pensioners falling below the AROP threshold. Material deprivation is much 
less widespread and only slightly higher than the EU average. In 2018, 12% of over 
65 year olds were unable to carry out three items or more from the following list: 
to pay unexpected expenses, afford a one-week annual holiday away from home, a 
meal involving meat, chicken or fish every second day, the adequate heating of a 
dwelling, durable goods such as a washing machine, colour television, telephone or 
car, being confronted with payment arrears. There is a clear gender gap concerning 
material deprivation; older women (13%) were more likely to experience economic 
hardship than men (9%) (Eurostat database 2020b). 
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Currently both the value of pensions and inequalities in pension income are rather 
low. However, pension inequality has increased and will continue to rise in the future 
as a larger part of the pension of each successive generation will depend less on 
the length of employment and more on the level of salary. The outcomes will be 
especially harmful for women’s income in old age as the pension income will reflect 
the consequences of the high gender wage gap. 


Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


In Estonia, older age groups are among some of the most educated in the EU, and 
there is not a notable educational gap compared to younger cohorts. 29% of people 
aged 65—75 years old and 36% of people aged 55—64 have tertiary education (Saar 
and Unt 2016). At the same time, research shows that older people have lower 
general skills. The gap between 20—24 and 60-65 year olds is especially large in 
the domain of problem solving in technology rich environments (Halapuu and Valk 
2013). Furthermore, although older age groups are defined as a risk group by public 
employment office regulations, policies relating to the promotion of the employability 
of older workers are mostly underdeveloped and (re)training is seldom offered to 
older workers (Saar et al. 2011). 

Both the readiness and the ability of older workers to remain in employment may 
depend not only on opportunities created through structural institutional character- 
istics, but also on the ‘age culture’ prevalent in a country. Overall, the majority of 
people believe in Estonia that older people are perceived positively. The share is very 
close to the average level of EU-28 (59% believe that persons over 55 have a positive 
image vs 61% in EU-28), and Estonia is considerably more ‘older people friendly’ 
than most other Central Eastern European countries (European Commission 2018). 
In Estonia, approximately one third of the population believe that age discrimination 
is widespread, which is even less than the EU-28 average (42%) (Lindemann and 
Unt 2016). 

In this context, the Estonian Active Ageing Development Plan 2013—2020 has 
set as one of its key policy goals the extension of working lives and maintenance of 
economic activity and employability, while reducing unemployment and inactivity 
in older age groups (Sotsiaalministeerium 2013 via Leppik 2018). To support policy 
initiatives, the ministries have commissioned several analytical reports focusing on 
different aspects of policies to extend working lives (Aksen 2013; Nurmela et al. 
2014, Puur et al. 2015). 
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Health Policies 


The crucial resource needed for prolonging working life is good health. In Esto- 
nia, life expectancy at birth is considerably lower than the EU average, on average 
2.5 years lower. The gap between men and women is notably larger than the EU 
average; life expectancy is 73.8 years for men and 82.6 years for women in Estonia 
(Eurostat database 2019c). Given a faster rate of increase in the past decade, life 
expectancy is slowly catching up to the EU average, In addition, the gender gap 
has decreased as male life expectancy has risen faster, by 5.8 years compared to the 
increase of female life expectancy by 3.3 years. 

The fundamental question is whether extra years of life are spent in good or 
bad health. In Estonia larger differences are observed in average healthy life years 
compared to the European Union. People live a disability free life on average for 
seven years less than in the EU and this difference has changed very little in recent 
years. Female healthy life expectancy in Estonia was 5.2 years shorter and male 
healthy life expectancy 9.1 years shorter than the EU average in 2016 (Eurostat 
database 2019d). Healthy life expectancy at birth was only 54.4 years for men and 
59 years for women. 

In 2016, the Government launched a Work Ability Reform, modifying the eligibil- 
ity criteria and payment conditions of incapacity benefits—now called work ability 
allowances—combined with additional labour market policy measures that aim at 
increasing labour market participation and preventing early exit from employment. 
Among others, such measures include occupational rehabilitation, peer support, 
assistive work equipment and commuting benefits. 


Debate on Extended Work-Life Policies 


The most recent changes in the pension system were undertaken in December, 2018 
and the legislation was discussed among policy makers, social partners, experts as 
well as in public debate. Also, the NGOs representing the voice of older people were 
engaged in the preparation of the changes in legislation, although there have been 
few heated debates. In 2016, there was a plan to increase the retirement age to 70, 
but then it was tied to average life expectancy instead. There is no systematic review 
of the debates available, but one may assume that this decision was on the one hand 
pragmatic, but on the other hand also it has made the issue of extended working 
life more abstract and easier to ‘sell’ to a broader audience. The life expectancy 
component enables future increases in retirement age into one scheme and no concrete 
retirement age numbers or scenarios for different social groups have been presented 
in most of the articles published in media. There have been proposals made to tie the 
retirement age also to healthy life expectancy, but these proposals were rejected. 

In short, the reforms in the pension system at the end of 2018 aimed at promoting 
longer working lives by tying the retirement age to life expectancy and allowing 
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more flexibility in choosing when to retire, while later retirement means a higher 
pension. In order to counterbalance the increasing inequality of pensions, the amount 
of pension will be less dependent on previous salary in the future and more dependent 
on occupation (Piirits and Masso 2017; Leppik 2018). 

Secondly, there has been a heated debate concerning the second pillar of the 
pension, which has gained a lot of media attention. One right wing party has promised 
to abolish or at least make the second pension pillar voluntary on their agenda. This 
idea is promoted in the context of the prominent public discourse in Estonia: the idea 
of the minimal state and greater individual freedoms to decide. In 2019, there is an 
ongoing debate in which most experts strongly oppose both options, but recommend 
several improvements in the existing system. 


Discussion: Gender and Health Implications and Policy 
Recommendations 


Estonia is an ageing society with a decreasing working age population, but with very 
high activity rates, especially among older workers. Perceived age discrimination 
is also lower than the EU-28 average. We can even foresee a further increase in 
employment in the future due to the gradually rising pension age, an increase in 
healthy life years and as the result of the workability reform in 2016. The favourable 
tax regime encourages employment after retirement and the low pension replacement 
rate makes work an economic necessity. However, there is clearly limited capacity 
to increase the size of the labour force for demographic reasons. 

There are significant differences in the employment rates of older Estonians based 
on social groupings. Education is one of the key factors behind the positive outcomes 
of employment in later life, while the main challenge is the poor health status of older 
age groups as measured both by subjective and objective health indicators. Therefore, 
future policy initiatives need to focus on supporting the employability of those groups 
of older workers who are in the most vulnerable situations in the labour market due to 
low education, health restrictions, care obligations or other factors that have led to an 
early exit from employment. Some measures have already partially been introduced 
via workability reform. However, more cooperation is needed between active labour 
market measures and social support measures needed to guarantee access to work in 
the case of health restrictions. 

Overall, the willingness to continue working beyond retirement age is very high 
in Estonia (Lindemann and Unt 2016). However, flexible work options should be 
supported and gradual retirement should also be further promoted as ways to pro- 
mote the activity of older people. Another important area is the low share of older 
people participating in lifelong learning, and there should be more opportunities for 
updating and developing skills in late careers. Currently, care obligations which rest 
disproportionally on the shoulders of female family members are not well addressed. 
Elder care is very expensive and the majority of families are not supported financially 
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by municipalities. This reduces the possibilities for family members with caring obli- 
gations to engage in paid work, especially when flexible working arrangements are 
not widespread. 
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Abstract Finland’s population is ageing due to declining fertility and increasing life 
expectancy rates. This creates pressure to maintain high employment rates. Lately, 
Finland has focused on extending working careers by raising statutory pension age 
and facilitating part-time employment for pensioners. Finland faces high unemploy- 
ment rates, low re-employment among over 55-year olds and high gender inequality 
in pension levels. Gender and educational inequality in pensions reflect the employ- 
ment gaps and sectoral segregation that have accumulated along lifecourses. Finland 
aims to extend working life by promoting wellbeing at work, increasing labour mar- 
ket flexibility and supporting workers’ competitiveness through various strategies. 
The latest reforms on unemployment activation and possible future reforms on the 
regional government, health and social services and basic income will likely affect 
pension intentions. To ensure equal levels of pensions, future reforms should focus 
on whole lifecourses and account for breaks in working life, such as parental leave 
and unemployment periods. 


Keywords Working life - Pension - Gender - Health - Discrimination 


Introduction 


The Finnish economy has gained momentum after a period of poor economic 
performance. Challenges faced included the economic depression, which hit the 
country after 2008, adversities in electronic and forest industries, and a recession in 
Russia, an importer of Finnish goods. The Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) notes that strong economic performance and low 
inequality foster wellbeing in Finland. However, public resources are under pressure 
due to the ageing population, and work incentives need to be strengthened while 
maintaining strong social protection (OECD 2018b). 
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Due to declining fertility and increasing longevity, the population in Finland 
is ageing rapidly (OECD 2015). The sustainability of the pension system has been 
under debate, and governments have implemented several reforms aimed at extending 
working careers and raising the retirement age during the 21st century. Currently, 
little research exists in Finland exploring the effects of policies aimed at extending 
working life in terms of gender and health. The following sections will review existing 
research on retirement, late work, flexible work, age discrimination and extended 
working life. 


Gender and Employment 


Finland was rated as the fourth most equal country in the world in 2018 (World 
Economic Forum 2018). Finland has a high gender equality in career length, labour 
market participation, employment rate and weekly working hours (Eurostat 2019; 
Jarnefelt et al. 2013), but low gender equality in wages and median earnings (OECD 
2018a). Finland has a dual breadwinner system and, when compared with other 
European countries, women seldom work part-time. In 2017, 17.4% of women over 
the age of 15 engaged with part-time work as their primary profession in Finland, 
whereas the OECD average was 25.5% (OECD 2020). This is a result of various 
employment and educational policies, and generous family policies, which reduce 
incompatibility between labour force participation and childbearing. There has been 
a steady increase in the use of parental and paternity leave among fathers (Narvi 
2018), however women still spend more time on parental leave. Despite high quality 
day-care services, many mothers avail of home care allowance that allows mothers 
to stay home with children until they turn three years old. 

The gender wage gap is wide in Finland, at 16.5 percentage points in 2016, 
compared to the OECD average of 13.8 percentage points (OECD 2019a). This 
is largely due to a gender segregated labour market, where female professions are 
concentrated in low paid public sector occupations; women’s representation in high 
paid occupations is lower than in other countries with smaller public sectors (Bettio 
and Verashchagina 2009; European Commission 2018). In 2015, Finland had the 
highest proportion of public sector employment filled by women (72.6%) when 
compared to other OECD countries (average is 58.3%) (OECD 2017a). In addition, 
women having fewer working hours (Statistics Finland 2017b), more widespread use 
of longer parental leave (Datta Gupta et al. 2008), and immigrant women having a 
poor attachment to the labour market (Shemeikka et al. 2017) contribute to the gender 
wage gap. Men, on the other hand, are more often in long term unemployment and 
excluded from the labour market (World Economic Forum 2018). 

In general, the biggest problem in the Finnish labour market is high unemployment 
(Kyyrá and Pesola 2018). Finland matches the average European level of employment 
among 55—64 year old women, however the employment rate for men is much lower 
in Finland than the European average (Shemeikka et al. 2017: 143-145). In the 
general working population in 2017, men had higher levels of employment (71.6%) 
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than women did (68.5%). However, among the 55— 64 years old cohort, women had a 
higher employment rate (63.4%) than men (61.7%) (OECD 2018c, d). Growth in the 
employment of older workers has occurred primarily in the public sector (Shemeikka 
et al. 2017). Gender differences in the employment rate in this cohort are partially 
explained by the higher representation of women in the public sector, where working 
until old age pension is more common than in the private sector (Járnefelt 2014). 

In Finland it is possible to work while receiving an old age pension. In 2017, 14% 
of men and 7.6% of women aged 65—74 years old were employed (Statistics Finland 
& Labour Force Survey 2019). Old age pensioners who are still in employment are 
more likely to be male, have better health, have higher levels of education, and 
live with working spouses (Palomäki and Tuominen 2010). Since the 2017 pension 
reform, it has been possible to partially draw the accrued pension while on a partial 
old age pension, as the part-time pension was replaced by the partial old age pension. 
Previously the prerequisites to part-time pension were much tighter compared to the 
partial old age pension. Currently, around two thirds of partial old age pension retirees 
work. An additional pension will be earned for the work, but since it is subject to 
an early reduction, the amount of the full-time old age pension granted permanently 
will reduce by 0.4% a month. Even though partial old age pension decreases the old 
age pension in the long run, many choose partial old age pension to ease their tight 
economic situation (Järnefelt and Kautto 2017). 

Women's more frequent employment gaps and involvement in low paid jobs accu- 
mulate across lifecourses and impact on their pension level in later life. In general, 
gender differences in pension incomes are more pronounced than gender differences 
in the lengths of working lives (Kuivalainen et al. 2018). At the end of 2017, an 
average overall monthly pension was €1,874 for men and €1,476 for women (ETK 
2018b). Gender gaps in both gross and net pension wealth are close to the OECD 
average (OECD 2019b, c). The gender difference in pensions declined between 1995 
and 2007 but has since stagnated. In the last 15 years, earnings related pensions have 
increased for women (ЕТК 20182). 


Extending Working Life Employment Policies 


The government, employers and workplace organisations have launched several mea- 
sures to promote work capacity of all workers, with some focus on older workers 
(Järnefelt 2010:14). For example, the pension reform of 2005 increased flexibility 
by making it possible to combine the old age pension with work (Forma et al. 2005). 
Largely as aresult of these reforms, working lives have lengthened in the 21st century, 
especially among those aged 55—64 years old. Women's working lives have reached 
the same level as men. Increases in the employment rate among the older popula- 
tion are also explained by higher levels of education among the older generations 
(Martikainen et al. 2016). 
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Most Finns do not continue working after the eligible retirement age. This is 
partly due to age discrimination (Larja et al. 2012), but the intention to work beyond 
retirement age also depends on human resource practices at work, job satisfaction, 
working conditions and trust at work (Muurinen et al. 2014; Salminen et al. 2018). 
Employees’ willingness to continue working beyond minimum pension age is quite 
negative (Forma et al. 2005), but it has increased (Lehto and Sutela 2010). In 2005, 
around ten per cent intended to postpone their retirement; this deferral was more 
likely workers aged among men than women (Forma et al. 2005). Most employers are 
unwilling to hire over 55-year-olds, although employment sectors differ in attitudes 
(Tuominen and Takala 2006). At the turn of the 2000s, age management policies were 
implemented in several workplaces to improve older workers’ working conditions 
and recruitment to promote age diversity (Naegele and Walker 2006; Shemeikka 
et al. 2017: 140). In 2015, five per cent had felt discriminated against because of 
age in Finland (Directorate-General for Justice and Consumers & TNS Opinion & 
Social 2015: 70). Overall, gender differences attributed to age discrimination have 
been reported as small, however these differences are more pronounced among older 
workers, where women reported having experienced age discrimination more often 
than men (Viitasalo et al. 2016). 

In comparison with other European countries, Finland has lower levels of precar- 
ious work (Pyöriä and Ojala 2016). Finnish labour market regulation is described as 
individually protective and collectively collaborative, where industrial relations are 
based on collective negotiations. During the financial crisis of 2008—2013, Finland’s 
proportion of precarious work increased to 13%, surpassing 1990’s recession levels. 
Consequently, a marginal group have experienced decreased job security due to the 
accumulation of uncertainty. 

Several programmes for improving work ability and employment have been imple- 
mented over the last two decades, including the *National Program on Ageing Work- 
ers (1998—2002)' that aimed to improve attitudes towards ageing workers (Ilmakun- 
nas and Takala 2005). The Ministry of Social Affairs and Health adopted a strategy 
for social and health policy in 2011 titled “Socially Sustainable Finland 2020’, with a 
goal of extending employees' lifelong time at work by three years by 2020 (Ministry 
of Social Affairs and Health 2011). 


Pension Policies 


The Finnish pension scheme consists of a national pension and an earnings related 
pension. The earnings related system is a public private hybrid, partly funded through 
insurance companies. Earnings related pensions consider almost all earnings, while 
national and guaranteed pensions are based on residence and cover situations where 
earnings based pensions are inadequate (Barr 2013). In 2016, 59% of pensioners 
received only earnings related pensions, seven per cent received only national pension 
and 34% of pensioners received both. More women received a combination of both 
pensions, whereas more men received the earnings only related pension (ETK and 
The Social Insurance Institution of Finland 2018). 
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Statutory earnings related pensions have undergone two major reforms in the 
2000s. The 2005 reform aimed to make the earnings related pensions more sus- 
tainable, increase employment of older workers, make the system more equitable, 
and decrease the use of voluntary early exit routes by abolishing early retirement 
schemes, such as individual early retirement pension and unemployment pension. 
Measures to increase employment of older workers included introducing a window 
of flexible retirement age, increasing accrual rates at older ages, increasing the actu- 
arial adjustment of early retirement pensions, abolishing the cap on the replacement 
rate, and restricting access to early exit routes. Sustainability and equity goals were 
pursued by linking prefunding and pension benefits to life expectancy. This was 
addressed by applying benefits by lifetime earnings, identifying minimum ages for 
benefit computation and contribution requirement, changing the indexation rules, 
and redefining accrual for certain non-working episodes (Bórsch-Supan 2005). The 
effects of this reform on employment and retirement were small but positive (Uusi- 
talo and Nivalainen 2013). The expected rise in longevity, which sparked the 2005 
reform, turned out to be greater than anticipated, and reaching a higher retirement 
age has been an aim in further government programs. 

Another pension reform was implemented in 2017; the main motivations were 
lengthening careers, improving the age dependency ratio, and balancing the public 
economy. Consequently, the age requirements for entering the old age pension will 
increase for successive cohorts. For cohorts born after 1965, the limit will be linked 
with life expectancy. It is estimated that the retirement age for those born after 1970 
will be 65 years old, and around 68 years for those born after 1995. As the average life 
expectancy in women was 84 years and 78 years in men in 2016 (Statistics Finland 
2017a), the pension reform will decrease the pension time relatively less for women 
compared to men (Kautto and Risku 2015). 

The Finnish welfare system provides benefits for workers with health and work 
ability problems in the form of sickness allowance and disability pension. These 
benefits can be combined with working. The proportion of part-time and fixed term 
disability pensions has increased, and currently almost half of disability pensions are 
granted as fixed term (Nyman and Kiviniemi 2018). However, more could be done 
to more equally support part-time workers with work disabilities. For example, the 
public sector offers more flexible work environments, opportunities for employment 
with partial work ability, and an easier return to work from vocational rehabilitation 
than the private sector (Shemeikka et al. 2017). Another health related early exit 
route is through unemployment. While unemployment pension was abolished after 
the 2005 pension reform, in practice many move from long term unemployment to 
old age pension or disability pension (Riekhoff 2018). 


Health Policies 


Overall population health in Finland is relatively good. However, the gender differ- 
ence in life expectancy in Finland is one of the highest in Western Europe and this may 
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have implications for discussions about the link between the minimum retirement 
age and life expectancy. In addition, socioeconomic differences in life expectancy 
are large and increasing, especially in men (Tarkiainen et al. 2013). The Finnish 
healthcare system performs relatively well and health spending is slightly above 
the European Union average (Kangas and Blomgren 2014). The main foreseeable 
challenges in Finland are increasing health spending, socioeconomic and geographic 
differences in health, inequality in access to primary care, and men’s high level of 
alcohol consumption. Occupational health care is funded by employers, ensuring a 
fast access to health care among the employed, but people outside the workforce 
have to wait longer to access services (OECD 2017b). 


Debate on Extending Working Lives 


The debate on extending working lives in Finland has mainly occurred in political 
discourse rather than among researchers. The target for retirement age in the gov- 
ernment program was recorded for the first time in 1999 in Finland as a means to 
increase the employment rate, and to postpone the average exit age from the labour 
market by two to three years in the long run, thus reducing the pressure for rising 
pension costs. The negotiations of the 2005 pension reform started at the end of the 
1990s among the social partners. Despite having a shared goal, proposed solution 
avenues differed among groups. Employers and the government proposed cutting 
pensions and blocking early retirement routes. In comparison, employees wanted to 
improve working conditions and give more responsibility to employers regarding 
early retirement costs. Trade unions had diverging interests, stemming from the dif- 
fering career trajectories of the workers they represented. This manifested in disputes 
about the calculation of pension incomes. The Central Organisation of Finnish Trade 
Unions advocated for calculating pension incomes from the whole career, whereas 
Akava Special Branches (a multidisciplinary trade union and service organisation) 
considered this to be more beneficial for lower educated workers (Julkunen and 
Pärnänen 2005: 32-42). Considerations of the 2017 pension reform were sparked 
in 2010 when the Prime Minister asked these social partners (government, trade 
unions and employers) to reach an agreement regarding the extension of working 
lives, particularly among older workers. 

In recent years, debates have centred around the ‘Active employment model’, 
which has been highly criticised among social partners (Eurofound 2018). The trade 
unions were against raising the pension age and sceptical regarding the employment 
opportunities and marginalisation of older people. Meanwhile, employers’ organisa- 
tions did not want the state to increase the regulation of the status of older workers. 
In November 2018, the Central Organisation of Finnish Trade Unions proposed a 
model where the order in which workers are laid off should be more determined by 
length of employment, favouring older workers (Kaukoranta 2018). The proposal 
raised concerns about a ‘generation war’ in the public. Some discussion has also 
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taken place about extending working lives from the beginning of careers. Conse- 
quently, universities and student unions have criticised this approach, arguing that 
tertiary studies should be completed as quickly as possible without being interrupted 
by working. However, in general, the debates have ignored the element of gender 
almost entirely. 


Conclusion 


Extending careers has been a central topic in Finnish social policy. The goals artic- 
ulated by the European Union Lisbon strategy regarding improved utilisation of 
potential workforces have served as a basis for Finnish policies. The participation 
of women and older workers has improved, however in Finland the emphasis has 
focused more on older workers, given that labour force participation of women is 
already quite high (Pärnänen 2011: 24—27). While Finland is a relatively gender equal 
country, gender differences in pensions reveal that there is a need for further pol- 
icy development. Measures equalising the distribution in parental leave use, faster 
return to work after parental leave in women, decreasing unemployment rates, as 
well as preventing long-term work disability are needed. However, striving for more 
equal length of working life is not sufficient to eliminate gender inequality in pen- 
sions (Kuivalainen et al. 2018). Decreasing early exit from the labour market due to 
decreased work capacity and exclusion in general should be on the political agenda. 
In addition, socioeconomic inequality in pensions should be taken into considera- 
tion in reforms and in decision making. Finland is in the middle of planning large 
reforms, such as basic income and regional government, health and social services 
that will have a profound effect on the labour market and on pension behaviour. 
Gender and socioeconomic effects should be studied before any implementation of 
these reforms. 
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Chapter 19 A) 
France ona 


Julie Rochut and Jim Ogg 


Abstract France is characterised by a low labour force participation rate after of the 
age of 60. Recent and current reforms aim to increase the working life: raising the 
legal retirement age and increasing the duration of insurance contributions to obtain 
a full pension. Women have more career breaks, higher rates of part-time work and 
therefore lower pensions than men. Workers in hazardous jobs or with long careers 
can under certain conditions retire earlier than the legal age of 62 years. The gender 
inequalities observed in early years of employment are exacerbated in the latter part 
of the working life. 


Keywords Gender · French pension reforms * Hazardous work 


Introduction 


France has a specific employment context with a relatively high unemployment rate 
and several measures that, until recently, have tended to make older workers leave 
the labour market prematurely. From 2003 governments have introduced reforms 
that encourage older workers to remain in the labour market. 


Gender and Employment in France 


The rise in the proportion of women in the labour market during the latter half of 
the twentieth century that has been a feature of many European countries is also 
present in France. Marchand and Thélot (1991) have identified two main phases 
in the development of women’s work. The first phase, extending from the 1900s 
to the 1960s, was characterised by a decline in women’s employment, after a full 
century of growth throughout the 19th century, while the second, beginning around 
1965, saw a dramatic reversal of this trend. The turnaround in the 1960s can be 
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attributed mainly to the massive entry of married women—with children—into the 
labour market, combined with a major shift in values, where the model of the working 
mother supplanted that of the stay-at-home or full-time mother. 

Compared to other European countries, France displays an intermediary level 
of participation with 61% of women at work in 2015, an increase of 8.5% since 
1995 (Geraci and Lavigne 2017). However, in the 2000s, 70% of French women 
experienced at least one career break since their first job compared with only 50% 
of men. Other than redundancy, the main reason for women’s career breaks is for 
child-rearing. 

The employment rate gap between men and women in the age group 55—64 years 
has been around five per cent since 2007 (compared to approximately 10% for women 
aged 25—54 years), and the unemployment rate is very similar between men and 
women (around 6%). The employment rate of older workers has increased in recent 
years for both women and men: the proportion of women aged 50-64 in paid employ- 
ment increased between 2007 and 2017 from 49.9 to 59.1% and that of men from 
56.9 to 64.0%. While women aged 50—54 or 55—59 are less likely to work than men 
of the same age, in 2017 women aged 60—64 are slightly more likely (29.8%) to be in 
paid work compared to men (28.696) (Beck and Vidalenc 2018) indicating the need 
for women to work longer in order to increase the level of their pension. 

Although the proportion of women in part-time jobs has been stable in France at 
around 30% between 1995—2015 (Geraci and Lavigne 2017) a larger proportion of 
women are in part-time jobs than men and this exposes women to greater risks of 
poverty in retirement. 

Women also experience discrimination and inequality in terms of employment, 
career opportunities and salaries. The salary gap between men and women is about 
1596 (Eurostat 2016). The gender inequalities observed in early years of employment 
are exacerbated in the latter part of the working life. These differences are mainly 
due to the rise in female labour force participation experienced by baby boomers, 
which clearly differ from women of previous cohorts, many of whom permanently 
left the labour force after the birth of their first child. In 2012, one in four retired 
women had less than 25 years of accumulated working life (Hourriez 2015). A short 
working life is in turn reflected in significantly lower pension levels among women 
who are currently retired. In 2016, the mean gross State pension for men was €1,739 
per month compared to €1,065 for women (Drees 2018). Pension levels for women 
are lower than for men, even when women have had a full working life, although the 
pension income gap has narrowed over recent years (see Chap. 1). Because women 
continue to experience gaps in their working life histories they increasingly work 
longer to maximise their pension (Bonnet et al. 2006). 

A further gender difference in income levels in the context of extending working 
life concerns divorced women. As in other European countries, France's divorce rates 
have increased (Bellamy 2017) and the consequences of this trend have significantly 
lowered levels of income among divorced older women, mirroring those of widows, 
which may compel divorced women to remain in work longer. 

Since 2000, the participation of older workers in the labour market has increased 
rapidly due to the decrease of early retirement measures, demographic changes and 
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pension reforms—the employment rate of older workers (aged 55—64) has increased 
by 1596 since 2003. However, France has one of the lowest rates of employment in 
Europe for men aged 60—64: 27.7% in 2016 (Eurostat 2017). Rates are also relatively 
low for women (28.4%) compared to other European women in the same age group 
(approximately 48%). 

This increase for the 55—64 year old group has also gone hand in hand with a 
strong development of part-time work and a worsening state of health of this age 
group in the labour market. In 2016, workers over the age of 55 more often have 
part-time jobs than younger workers. A small proportion of these older part-time 
workers have more than one job. For older workers, part-time work is frequently 
due to personal, domestic and health reasons. Manual workers are 5.6 times more 
likely to report working part-time for health reasons than executives. Among older 
workers, gender and occupational status differences in part-time work are identical 
to those observed for part-time workers in mid-life careers. However, differences 
appear between the age groups 55—59 and 60—64, with part-time work being more 
widespread and with shorter hours among the latter group (Letroublon 2017). 

This low participation is also a matter of family organisation. One-fifth of men 
and women aged 51—60 years care for a sick, elderly or disabled family member. 
Among these caregivers, 58.6% are women (Prouet and Rousselon 2018) and the 
average time spent caring by women is significantly higher than men. Lifecourse 
lag (end of studies, age at maternity, end of working life, later mortality) increases 
the likelihood of multiple family obligations for older workers. Extended working 
life reduces the availability of informal carers but it can also increase incentives to 
continue earning through paid work to finance family obligations. The proportion of 
individuals who retire totally or partially because of family reasons is increasing. 


Pension System and Extended Working Life Pension Policies 
in France 


There are three pension tiers in France. A main public pension system provides 
income amounting to roughly 14 per cent of GDP (COR 2015). This main scheme 
for wage earners of the private sector is the most important public pension scheme, 
covering more than two thirds of the working population. Together with its comple- 
mentary point-based public second pillar which is based on contributions deducted 
from wages, it provides the main source of income during retirement, with a median 
replacement rate of last earnings of 75% for continuous careers. For people born 
before 1948, 160 quarters validated were required. A quarter is validated on the 
basis of yearly earnings: an equivalent of 150 h paid for workers earning at least the 
minimum wages validates one quarter, regardless of the actual work duration. This 
validation gives entitlement for a future pension. Since the reforms, the number of 
quarters increases by one for every two generations to reach 172 quarters for the 
generation born in 1973 and thereafter. A supplementary voluntary private pension 
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is the third tier, but it represents only two per cent of the total of retirement pen- 
sions and benefits received. In 2014, the average standard of living of retirees was 
slightly higher than in the overall population, the ratio between the two being 106.1% 
(103.3% for women and 109.3% for men) (COR 2017). A systemic reform of the 
French pension system was announced by the Government at the end of 2019, based 
on the Swedish Pay-As-You-Go notional accounts system. However, the proposed 
reforms have been met with protest as the system disadvantages certain professions 
and rises significantly the minimum pension age (without a degressive penalty) from 
62 to 64 years. 

Several measures that aim to extend the working life have been recently 
implemented: 


e Postponing the legal retirement age. The aim of these reforms has been to push back 
the age at which a worker is eligible for a full rate pension. Since 2010, the legal 
retirement age has been raised progressively by four months for each generation, 
for the birth cohorts 1951—1956, to reach 62 years for men and women. However, 
if workers do not have a full career, penalty points are applied that reduce the 
level of the pension. The age at which no penalty points are applied has been 
raised from 65 to 67 years. Since 2012, for workers with an unusually long career 
(those who started working before age 20 with a full career or more than 40 years 
worked) it is possible to retire at age 60. Approximately 150,000 people retire each 
year at age 60 after a long career (75% are men). Besides the positive effect on 
employment rates, increasing the statutory retirement age can also have an impact 
on other public insurance schemes, such as unemployment insurance, disability 
insurance or sick pay insurance. Older individuals already out of employment may 
not react to the incentives to return to work, and simply stay longer on the bridge 
between employment and retirement. Workers who for a long time expected to 
retire at age 60 may exit the labour market and use alternative schemes to fill 
their income gap until retirement. Recent evidence suggests that the increase in 
the legal retirement age from 60 to 62 has also increased the number of people 
resorting to unemployment or disability benefits in the years preceding retirement. 
This means that the objective of extending working life has only been partially 
achieved by increasing the retirement age: only 40% of people who would have 
normally retired at age 60 continue to work until age 61, whereas one third remain 
unemployed, one-sixth receive disability or invalidity benefits, and one-sixth are 
out of the labour market completely (Rabaté and Rochut 2019). 

Surcote: pension premium. For workers retiring after the current legal age of 62 
and having more than the required number of contributions for a full pension, a 
premium can be set under certain conditions to increase the pension. Each quarter 
contributed beyond the statutory retirement age increases the retirement pension 
by 1.25%. Approximately 15% of pensions for employees in the private sector 
are paid each year with a premium (Berteau-Rappin 2018). Professional status is 
significantly associated with the choice to retire with a premium: being a manager 
and having a high income increases the probability of deferring retirement with a 
premium (Aouici and Rochut 2017). Moreover, workers who anticipate economic 
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difficulties are also more likely to retire later with a premium. For instance, home 
buyers are more likely to extend working life, probably in order to pay off their 
mortgage. 

e Décote: pension relief. If a worker decides to retire after the legal minimum age (62) 
and before the age of 67 but without a full number of contributions, a discount 
factor is applied. It is a discount coefficient applied for each missing quarter, 
inducing a decrease compared to the full rate. The discount of 1.25% (for a worker 
born before 1944) for each quarter missing (5% per year) was gradually reduced 
to 0.625% (for a worker born after 1952). Only ten per cent of pensions paid each 
year are with a discount factor. The proportion is slightly higher for women than 
for men (11% vs. 8% respectively). 

e Mandatory retirement. The mandatory retirement age is the age at which an 
employer can choose to separate from an employee—without dismissal—even 
if the employee does not wish to leave. This age was set at 65 until 1 January 
2009; it is now 70 years. Rabaté (2017) finds that mandatory retirement does 
affect retirement patterns: exit rates from employment are estimated to be six per 
cent higher when mandatory retirement is possible. 

e Préretraite—preretirement or early retirement. Two types of preretirement exist. 
Private ones are implemented by firms. Although French companies are taxed for 
implementing early retirement, many continue to use early retirement measures. 
Companies may opt for the preretirement of employees when they restructure 
management, and employees take preretirement often in the context of planned 
job protection measures. However, the use of early retirement as a tool to man- 
age age pyramids which was predominant in the years 1970—1980, has decreased. 
Since the mid-1990s, early retirement in the public pension system has experi- 
enced tightening conditions of access and public funding. A preretirement mea- 
sure allows people to keep their level of wage before retirement. In 2009 only 
50,650 employees from the private sector received a state preretirement pension 
compared to more than 200,000 employees in 1999 (Merlier 2010). 

e Combination of employment and retirement—Gradual retirement: ‘retraite pro- 
gressive’ and ‘cumul emploi retraite’. After the abolition of early retirement as a 
government policy initiative, public authorities have encouraged extending work- 
ing life through two measures. The retraite progressive measure eases the transition 
to retirement by allowing an individual to combine part-time work with drawing 
a proportion of their pension and enabling retirement contributions to be paid to 
increase further the value of the full pension. This dates from 1988 but is still very 
little used—only 8,000 people in 2016 and mostly women (70%). The reasons for 
this low take-up are complex, but they include spin-off effects for second pillar 
pensions and a strong normative attachment to retirement on achieving eligibility. 
A combination of retirement and employment is more widespread, and more than 
400,000 persons work and receive a retirement pension among a total of 14 million 
retirees, a proportion of less than three per cent. 
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Unemployment Policies 


‘Convention d'assurance chómage'—Unemployment benefit conditions. The current 
unemployment insurance agreement defines a single benefit profile where the length 
of compensation is equal to the covered work experience. Since 1 October 2017, the 
maximum duration has been fixed to two years (730 days) until age 53, two and a 
half years (913 days) between age 53 to 54, and three years (1,095 days) from age 55. 
The impact of a longer compensation for older workers is controversial since longer 
unemployment benefit duration can be seen either as a disincentive to re-enter paid 
employment or as a measure allowing more time to help unemployed workers find 
a job that fits their profile. The pension reforms announced in 2019 reform do not 
change unemployment benefit conditions for senior workers—the affiliation duration 
does not change and senior workers aged 57 years or more are not impacted by the 
decrease of the benefit. 


Health Policies 


Compte pénibilité—Hazardous working conditions account. Increased life 
expectancy and longer careers operate unevenly across occupations: many employ- 
ees approach retirement age in deteriorated physical conditions. A personal account 
aimed at preventing the impact of harsh working conditions was introduced in 2016. 
Since October 2017, the definition of annual thresholds associated with each of the 
six occupational risk factors were set out in the Labour Code, defined as factors 
of strain (hyperbaric activities, high temperature, noisy environment, night work, 
work in alternating teams, repetitive tasks). Employers must identify employees for 
whom the threshold is exceeded for one or more factors. Hence, the account allows 
employees exposed beyond the thresholds to gain points, which can be used to fund 
either training opportunities to access less arduous jobs, or a reduction in working 
hours with wage loss compensation or retiring earlier with a maximum of two years 
earlier than the legal age of retirement. 


Debate on Extending Working Life 


Measures to extending working life remain unpopular among the general population. 
Many workers feel that promises made earlier in their career that set the retirement age 
to 60 have been broken. There is also a widespread view among the general population 
that older workers should give up their job for the benefit of younger workers who 
encounter difficulties in finding permanent jobs. Among the civic sector and trade 
unions, the debate on extending working life is focused on the need to protect long 
career workers and those with hazardous occupations. The precarious nature of jobs 
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(short-term temporary contracts), closures and relocation of industries in localised 
areas where few alternative jobs are available are often evoked as major obstacles to 
extended working life. 

According to Guillemard (2013), the organisation and structure of retirement 
systems play an important role in defining of ‘old age’ as a period of inactivity that 
follows a working career. She has analysed the phenomenon of early withdrawal 
from the labour market which was a strong feature of the French retirement system 
during the 1980s and 1990s. Following the oil crisis of 1973, French social policy 
converged by focusing on early withdrawal by older workers from the labour force. 
Far from providing workers with a secure retirement, policies directed towards early 
labour market exit were driven by economic uncertainties and rapidly changing 
organisational structures of employers. 

Currently a reform of the retirement system is under consideration. The aim of 
the reform is to change the current system into a notional account system. However, 
the debate on pension age is still lively. Recently, the Minister of health gave a 
controversial interview in which she claimed that the minimum pension age should 
be 64 (instead of 62). The trade unions have reacted strongly claiming that it is a 
spurious debate because high unemployment persists and under these conditions the 
risk is to increase the precarity of older workers. The debate on extending working 
life is not finished. 


Gender and Health Implications of Extending Working Life? 


Firmly grounded in a lifecourse approach, research at the unit ‘Ageing and Work’ at 
the Centre for Employment Studies (Volkoff 2012), has studied gender differences 
relating to ageing, work and health. Attention is given not only to how ageing men and 
women adapt in relation to work but also how the workplace and employers’ attitudes 
towards workers develop in the context of an ageing workforce. Several French 
epidemiological studies have demonstrated the effect of workplace conditions and 
organisational transformations for the ageing worker. David and colleagues (2001) 
observe that industries and business mostly regard the ageing of their workforce 
negatively, both in terms of financial cost and the capacity of workers to perform 
their jobs. 

The ESTEV (enquéte santé travail et vieillissement) panel survey clearly demon- 
strated that for both men and women, older manual workers had a higher prevalence 
of musculoskeletal disorders and high blood pressure than non-manual workers. Fur- 
thermore, even controlling by age and type of occupation, for both genders, health 
problems depend on the work’s physical requirements or constraints (carrying heavy 
loads, efforts on tools, constraining postures, etc.), on the work schedule require- 
ments (alternating, atypical schedules, etc.) and on other organisational choices such 
as the decisional latitude and high psychocognitive demand (David et al. 2001). 

According to Chappert and Théry (2016), little research exists on certain aspects 
of working conditions and especially how they are experienced by women. These 
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include gender differences in the exposure to hazardous risks, psychosocial risks, 
older workers, working hours and professions that are predominately mono-gender. 
Bouffartigues and colleagues (2010) have found that a higher proportion of women 
report a positive effect of work on their health than men. At the same time, women 
are more likely to experience higher levels of psychosocial problems. 

Research has also been undertaken on the wider consequences of extending work- 
ing life for social and voluntary participation, grandparenting and caring for older 
parents (Jolivet and Zahiri 2010). These studies focus on the potential consequences 
for intergenerational solidarity arising from increasing the length of the working life, 
both in the public and private domains. Concerning women, combining work and 
caring has increasingly attracted attention, given the fact that older women are key 
carers for both their ageing parents and grandchildren (Bonvalet et al. 2015; Le Bihan 
and Martin 2010). 

Research has also been undertaken on life expectancy without disability and the 
implications for extending working life. As in other European countries, inequalities 
in life expectancy without disability exist between men and women but they are 
compounded by social factors among which work and career histories are prominent. 
Research has shown that not only do higher socio-professional groups have a greater 
life expectancy than manual workers, but also that manual workers have a greater 
number of average years spent with a disability (Cambois and Robine 2013). This 
phenomenon is known as the ‘double penalty of manual workers’. 


Conclusion 


Extended working life in France is mostly being implemented by institutional mea- 
sures such as pension eligibility rules. These are increasing the average age at which 
workers retire, but there is little evidence for the desire to extend working life. Many 
women are adversely affected by extended working life measures, in so far as they 
are obliged to work longer to secure an adequate income. Continued high rates 
of unemployment create structural barriers to government aims of reducing state 
expenditure on retirement pensions. Measures such as the harsh working conditions 
account and early retirement for long careers protect workers from the adverse effects 
of extended working life, although these measures have been politically difficult to 
introduce (often in the face of criticism by employers) and their future remain uncer- 
tain. Part-time jobs at the end of the career, could become more widespread and this 
needs to be addressed by policy makers. 
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Chapter 20 A) 
Germany onez tor 


Laura Romeu-Gordo and E. K. Sarter 


Abstract Over the last few decades, the German pension system has undergone 
important changes, from the introduction of care credits to account for care respon- 
sibilities to the extension of working lives. This chapter provides an overview of 
recent pension reforms in Germany. Following a Bismarckian tradition, the German 
pension system is reliant on contributions made over the course of individual working 
lives. To account for the strong interdependency between employment and pension 
entitlements, this chapter embeds the overview of pension reforms in the broader 
context of recent developments in the labour market and policies aiming to facilitate 
reconciliation between work and family life and those supporting the extension of 
working lives. 


Keywords Germany : Gender * Ageing · Pension policies - Employment 
policies - Extending working life 


Introduction: Gender and Employment in Germany 


Before German unification in 1990, very different public policies (and social reali- 
ties) regarding the gender division of labour existed in the two German states. While 
public policies in East Germany encouraged high levels of employment and long 
working hours for women (Rosenfeld et al. 2004, p. 107), public policies in West 
Germany, especially tax and childcare policies, deterred women, especially moth- 
ers, from full-time employment. This often led to a short duration of employment 
followed by an early entry into the status of housewife (Berger et al. 1993, p. 56). 
After unification, the institutional transformation in East Germany caused impor- 
tant changes in female employment and careers. In the aftermath of unification, the 
employment rate of working mothers (Bonin and Euwals 2001, Bundesministerium 
fiir Familie, Senioren, Frauen und Jugend 2015: 30) and the rate of couples with 
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both partners working full-time decreased significantly (Klenner 2009). At the same 
time, women in West Germany increased their labour force participation (Simonson 
et al. 2011), albeit to a considerable extent in part-time and often in the low-paid 
sector. As Kelle and colleagues (2017), show it is especially women in West Ger- 
many who remain in part-time work for a prolonged period of time after the birth 
of the first child. Participation in low paid and part-time employment in general has 
consequences for the employment biographies of women beyond the family phase. 
The literature has shown that part-time employment often implies lower-grade career 
opportunities and a lower level of income than full-time work (Bardasi and Gornick 
2008), which can lead to restricted late careers. 

In 2018, the total employment rate for individuals aged 15—64 in Germany was 
75.9%, with a marked difference between the employment rate for women (72.1%) 
and that of their male counterparts (79.6%) (Destatis 2019). These employment rates 
were the result of a sharp increase in the total employment rate; over the previous 
ten years, the total employment rate for this age group rose by 5.9% points with a 
particularly sharp increase of 7.9% points for women and a slower yet significant 
increase of 3.9% points for men (Destatis 2019). Over the same period of time, the 
employment rate for those aged between 60 and 64 rose significantly, from 35.0% 
in 2008 to 60.4% in 2018. At the same time, the gender employment gap in this 
age group narrowed. In 2008, 43% of men and 27.2% of women in this age group 
were employed, leading to a gender gap of 15.8% points. In 2018, in the same age 
group the employment rates were 65.5% for men and 55.6% for women, resulting 
in a gender gap of 9.9% (Destatis 2019). Despite these increases, the employment 
rates for older workers aged 60+ remain significantly lower than those of younger 
individuals. In this chapter, we review recent public policies aiming at prolonging 
working life in Germany with a special focus on the gender and health implications 
of such policies. 


Pension Policies 


Following a Bismarckian tradition, the German pension system relies on individual 
contributions to pension insurance, which are based on individual labour market 
participation. Since 1986, care credits exist to account for gendered working lives, 
namely for the fact that a considerable number of women interrupt their working 
lives as a result of care responsibilities (Frericks et al. 2008). 

Over the last few decades, the German public pension system has undergone a 
long process of ongoing reforms. A strong motivation for these reforms was the 
rapid ageing of the German population: while the percentage of individuals aged 
65 and older was 15.7% in 1996, it increased to 21.2% in 2016 (Gerostat 2018). In 
the 1990s, the pension reforms of 1992 and 1999 restricted existing early retirement 
options, which had been introduced in the 1970s to open up the opportunity of 
retiring before the statutory pension age of 65 (Berkel and Bórsch-Supan 2004). This 
change affected women, unemployed individuals, and people with health problems 
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disproportionately as they previously had the opportunity to retire at 60. In addition, 
long-term insured individuals (for whom retirement had been previously available 
from 63 years onwards) were strongly affected (Berkel and Borsch-Supan 2004). At 
the same time, these reforms introduced a reduction of pension levels of 0.3% per 
month for early pension entry for individuals making use of early retirement options 
and an increase of pension level of 0.5% for each month for those who postponed 
their retirement entry (Bonin 2009). 

In the 2000s, further reforms, which aimed to offset shortfalls in public pen- 
sions, changed the German statutory pension scheme considerably (Bonin 2009; 
Honekamp and Schwarze 2010). The so-called Riester reforms of 2001, in particular, 
marked a ‘paradigm shift’ (Mierzejewski 2015: 696) as they introduced ‘a kind 
of privatisation’ (Berner 2006: 499). More specifically, these reforms introduced 
supplementary pension pillars, which are not mandatory but publicly subsidised, 
either by tax deferral or deduction or direct subsidies to individual and occupational 
pension schemes. In addition, they reduced the amount of state pensions by about 
4% (Rüb and Lamping 2010). Grounded in divergent life expectancies, the contracts 
initially provided different conditions for women and men. Since 2005, contracts 
and pension levels do not distinguish between women and men (Hagen and Kleinlein 
2011). Effecting a partial marketisation of the pension system (Hagen and Kleinlein 
2011), this reform has been hailed as introducing ‘fundamental changes which have 
overhauled basic policy ideas’ (Rüb and Lamping 2010: 144). Over the following 
years, further changes were introduced to indexation, care credits, legislated 
pensionable age, pension options for self-employed and those with a long history 
of contributions to pension insurance (Brussig et al. 2016; Frericks et al. 2008; 
Natali 2018). Most importantly, in 2007, the legislated pensionable age was raised 
progressively from 65 to 67 years by 2032 and a penalty free option to retire at 65 was 
introduced for the long-term insured (Brussig et al. 2016). In 2014, care credits, which 
had been introduced in 1986 to account for the social value of care work as well as 
labour market implications resulting from caring for young children, were extended 
(crediting of an additional year for children born before 1992) (Brussig et al. 2016). 

Given divergent employment rates and patterns and the existence of a gender pay 
gap in combination with a strong reliance of pensions on (previous) earnings, it comes 
as no surprise that a significant gender pension gap exists, which is remarkably bigger 
in Western than in Eastern Germany. In fact, the German overall gender pension gap 
46% remains one of the highest in Europe (OECD 2019). While the introduction 
and extension of care entitlements may have a significant impact on women, caring 
responsibilities may lead to longer interruptions and part-time employment, so that 
the existing care credits cannot be expected to fully close the gender pension gap 
(Móhring 2014). In addition to entitlements deriving from contributions, pensioners 
receiving low or no pension are eligible to receive social aid through a means-tested 
scheme. More women than men receive social aid from age 65 onwards (3.3% vs. 
3.0% in 2017) (Kaltenborn 2019). No relevant reforms affected social aid. 
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Actors Intervening in the Pension Reforms Debate 


Traditionally, pension policy making in Germany has used a “Grand Coalition’ strat- 
egy (Busemeyer 2006), which was based in consensual policy making in which the 
two big parties (the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) respectively the Christian 
Social Union in Bavaria (CSU) as well as the Social democratic Party (SPD)) built 
a broad consensus to pass major pension reforms. While this relied on the major 
parties, other actors were part of the ‘policy network of pension politics’ (Buse- 
meyer 2006: 412), namely policy experts from the Association of German Pension 
Providers (VDR), the Federal Agency for the Social Insurance of Employees (BfA) 
and the social partners (Busemeyer 2006). 

Since then, the ‘Grand Coalition’ strategy was increasingly disregarded, first by 
the CDU in 1997 and then by the SPD reforms in 2000 (Ante 2008). For instance, in 
the pension reform of 2001, the SPD government looked for the support of the trade 
unions after having failed to create a consensus between CDU/CSU and SPD. As a 
result, this reform passed with the exclusion of the opposition parties. In comparison, 
the ‘Sustainability of Pensions’ law of 2004, which was adopted under a government 
formed by the SPD and the Green Party, was a more unilateral strategy from the 
government (Busemeyer 2006). 

According to Trampusch (2005) the role of social partners has become less rele- 
vant in pension policy-making since the beginning of the 2000s. According to Ante 
(2008), the red-green coalition led to a more active government and a party system 
acting more autonomously from social partners. Furthermore, new actors have gain 
relevance in pension policy like new think tanks, ‘party politicians’, the finance min- 
ister, and the finance industry and media coverage, making the decision process more 
complex (Ante 2008). 


Low Paid Employment 


One of the major developments in the labour market in Germany over the past 
20 years was the significant growth of the low pay sector. Between 1995 and 2013, 
the proportion of low paid workers, defined as those receiving less than two thirds of 
the median hourly wage (calculated based on real working times) among dependent 
employees increased sharply from 18.8% to 24.4% (Kalina and Weinkopf 2015). In 
the following years, the proportion of employees earning low wages remained at a 
similar level with 22.7% in 2016 (Kalina and Weinkopf 2018). Important regional 
differences between East and West Germany persist, both in terms of the level and the 
development of low paid work. In 2016, low paid workers accounted for about 35% 
of the workforce in East Germany. The share of low paid workers was significantly 
lower in West Germany (20.3% in the same year) (Kalina and Weinkopf 2018). Also 
the development over time differed strongly. While the share of low paid workers in 
East Germany remained rather stable between 1995 (37.9%) and 2013 (38.5%) and 
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decreased in the following years, it increased significantly in West Germany (from 
14.6% in 1995 to 20.3% in 2013) (Kalina and Weinkopf 2015, 2018). The risk of 
being in low paid employment is above the population mean particularly for younger 
but also for older individuals. In 2016, 58.6% for individuals aged up to 24 years 
of age were in low paid. While the risk for employees aged 55 and older is lower 
(25.1% in 2016) than for those under the age of 24, it is still above the population 
mean. Low paid employment is furthermore gendered. In 2016, 29.2% of female 
but only the 16.6% of male workers were low paid workers (Kalina and Weinkopf 
2018). With women disproportionately involved in the growth of the low paid sector 
in recent decades and pension levels bound to contributions from employment, the 
growing involvement of women in low paid work means these women are only able 
to earn low pension rights. 

One particularly important feature of the growth of a low paid sector in Germany 
are ‘mini-jobs’ (geringfügige Beschäftigung), jobs which generate an income of up 
to €450 per month or employment that is limited to up to 70 working days/year 
(Bachmann et al. 2016). Mini-jobbers do not contribute to all parts of the social 
security system. As for the low paid sector in general, employees working in mini 
jobs are predominantly female; in 2015 about two thirds of those who only held 
a mini job were women (Bachmann et al. 2016). Two important changes affected 
their situation over the last few years, first, their inclusion in the pension insurance 
system and second, the introduction of a minimum wage. While individuals could opt 
into pension insurance up to 2013, since then, mini-jobs are automatically subject to 
pension insurance if the individual does not opt out. If an employee decides to opt out, 
the employer still has to pay contributions to pension insurance (Bachmann 2016: 
14). Another policy change in particular had important implications for employees 
working in low paying jobs. In 2015, a statutory minimum wage of €8.50 per hour 
was introduced. This generated considerable wage increases for people in low paying 
jobs in general (Pusch and Schulten 2017), and for those working in mini-jobs in 
particular (Bachman et al. 2016). 


Disability Pensions 


As the German pension system relies on contributions made over the lifecourse gen- 
erated mainly through employment, health issues that affect an individual's labour 
market participation will negatively impact their pension entitlements. Until 2001, 
two different disability pensions existed. If an individual was not able to carry on 
regular employment, they received the full old age pension benefits in the form of a 
disability pension (Erwerbsunfühigkeitsrente, ‘inability to work pension"). If an indi- 
vidual could no longer work in their former or similar employment due to disability, 
which required a similar degree of qualification, they received a different pension 
(Berufsunfühigkeitsrente, ‘occupational disability pension’). Benefits resulting from 
the occupational disability pension were lower than those generated by the inability 
to work pension because the individual was still considered able to perform a job 
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below their qualification to earn additional income. While these rules were broadly 
interpreted in the 1970s and early 1980s (Berkel and Bórsch-Supan 2004), in 2001, 
the twofold system of disability pensions was abolished and both disability pensions 
were replaced by a unified disability pension (Erwerbsminderungsrente). The newly 
created disability pension no longer considers the qualification of the individual as 
it solely focuses on the number of hours an individual is still able to work (six or 
three hours a day). In addition, disability pensions today require a work history of 
at least five years of contribution in total and at least three years of contributions 
during the last five years. The proportion of individuals who are actively insured that 
receive a disability pension has decreased significantly over the last 20 years, from 
8.9% in 1996 to only 4.6% in 2017 (4.5% for men and 5.0% for women) (Deutsche 
Rentenversicherung 2018). Over the past few decades, the underlying health prob- 
lems that resulted in individuals receiving disability pensions changed. While in 
1996 the most important diagnoses were musculoskeletal diseases (27.5%), in 2017, 
mental health problems were the most common health problems among disability 
pensioners (43%) (OECD 2018). 

In 2014, pension reforms introduced changes to the provision of rehabilitation 
services that aimed to maintain or restore the capacity to work from pension insurance 
funds (Leistungen zur Teilhabe der Träger der Rentenversicherung). Following the 
general principle ‘rehabilitation before pension’, this program's primary aim is to 
try to avoid early exit from the labour market due to health problems by providing 
medical care and vocational integration measures. If rehabilitation is not possible, 
individuals who cannot work due to health issues can opt for a disability pathway 
(OECD 2018). A further pension reform in 2017 addressed health issues focusing 
on prevention and rehabilitation and introduced voluntary check-ups from the age of 
45, which are financed by the statutory pension scheme (OECD 2018). 


Balancing Professional and Family Responsibilities 


Like other Western countries, Germany is experiencing an ageing demographic. In 
addition to care responsibilities for (small) children, this has led to increased needs 
for care for older people. Care for older people is mainly provided at home. About 
three quarters of people with care needs are cared for by family members (Destatis 
2017), particularly women (Nowossadeck et al. 2016). As a response to the gendered 
nature of caregiving (and its implications for employment), public policies aim to 
ensure that women remain active in the labour market by easing this double burden 
for women of working age (or triple burden if they care for both small children and 
older people). 

In addition to parental leave regulations focusing on care for children, two recent 
reforms aimed to improve the reconciliation of care responsibilities and paid work. 
The Home Care Leave Act (Gesetz über die Pflegezeit) of 2008 facilitated the reduc- 
tion of working time for caregivers. The opportunities and conditions for temporar- 
ily switching from full-time to part-time employment or taking specific leave when 
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caring for older parents were improved (OECD 2018). In 2015, the law for the bet- 
ter reconciliation of family, care and work (Gesetz zur besseren Vereinbarkeit von 
Familie, Pflege und Beruf) introduced the right to take a specific care leave for a 
period of up to 24 months. Furthermore, it is now possible to claim caring benefits 
(Pflegeunterstützungsgeld) for a period of up to one year if the carer needs to take 
extra leave. Carers can also get an interest free loan to compensate for up to half of 
the income lost due to care leave (OECD 2018). 


Employment Policies to Extend Working Life 


Overthe last few decades, pension policies that restricted early retirement and delayed 
the legal retirement age were the main instruments introduced to prolong work- 
ing lives. Other policies accompanying these pension policies aimed to increase 
the labour market participation of older workers and postpone retirement (OECD 
2018). Measures to combat age discrimination in the labour market include the 
2006 General Equal Treatment Act (Allgemeines Gleichbehandlungsgesetz – AGG), 
which aims to eliminate discrimination on the grounds of race or ethnic origin, 
gender, religion or beliefs, disability, age, or sexual orientation and sets sanctions 
in case of violation. An independent Anti-Discrimination Agency to support the 
legislative effort was set up at the Federal Ministry for Family Affairs, Senior Cit- 
izens, Women and Youth (BMFSFJ). In addition to working against age discrim- 
ination, more emphasis was given to training of older workers. One example of 
this approach is the program WeGebAU (Weiterbildung Geringqualifizierter und 
beschdftigter älterer Arbeitnehmer im Unternehmen), which was introduced in 2006. 
In order to improve employability, this program promoted further training in com- 
panies for low skilled workers and for workers aged 45 and above. At the same time, 
policies aimed to facilitate and promote lifelong learning. The law on the promo- 
tion of further training and social security in the unemployment insurance system 
(Arbeitslosenversicherungsschutz-und Weiterbildungsstürkungsgesetz), which was 
adopted in 2016, aimed to offer basic skill training courses (reading, writing, com- 
puter skills) and further training measures to individuals who are in employment but 
do not hold a vocational qualification. Furthermore, good practice in managing an 
age diverse workforce has been encouraged in collective agreements and individual 
employers and programs were developed to enhance job quality for older workers, 
like the ‘Decreasing Work-Related Diseases Programme’ funded by the German Fed- 
eral Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs (BMAS) that ran from 2006 until 2010. 
This programme aimed to design measures to promote health and employability of 
older workers (OECD 2018). 
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Conclusion 


Over the last few decades, public policies affected significant changes to the German 
pension system. Particularly since the 1990s, reforms raised the statutory pension 
age, limited access to early retirement, and introduced a partial marketisation of pen- 
sions, which took the form of subsidised supplementary pension schemes. At the same 
time, the German labour market has undergone significant changes. Whereas female 
labour market integration in Western Germany has increased considerably over the 
last few decades, this increase was to a considerable degree based on part-time and 
low paid employment. While labour market developments resulted in an increased 
risk of low pension entitlements and insufficient future pension income, particularly 
for women, public policy reforms increased rather than decreased the risk of expe- 
riencing poverty in later life. Due to a combination of a high prevalence of career 
breaks, the predominance of (at least temporary) part-time work in female careers 
and the increased likelihood of working in low paid employment coupled with a pen- 
sion system that relies on contributions generated through employment, the higher 
employment participation of women in West Germany has not led to considerable 
pension improvement for women (Simonson et al. 2012). In East Germany, women’s 
pensions are negatively affected by increased part-time and low paid employment. 
Care credits, which were introduced and extended since the 1980s, were not suffi- 
cient to improve female pensions as the German pension system still relies heavily on 
contributions made over the lifecourse and public policies on reconciliation of work 
and family responsibilities rely on a decreasing attachment to the labour market (by 
enabling career breaks and part-time employment). As a result, care credits remain 
but ‘additions and adjustments to a deeply gendered system’ (Frericks et al. 2008: 
116), leaving gendered working lives a source for a significant gender pension gap. 

Important changes to the pension system also changed the face of disability pen- 
sions. Recent reforms unified two different pensions schemes under one common 
scheme, whereby abolishing the previously important distinction between inability 
to work at all or to work in one’s job or a job that requires a similar qualification. 
At the same time, public policies placed more importance on prevention and reha- 
bilitation in order to avoid early labour market exit and promote the reintegration of 
individuals into the labour market. These measures could prove effective in retaining 
women (and men) in the labour market. However, while rehabilitation and reintegra- 
tion are valuable aims, individuals with serious health problems may not be able to 
work longer. To date, the impact of these measures remains to be seen. 

In Germany, pension policies played an important part in extending working life as 
changes in financial incentives over the last decades encouraged a progressive delay 
of retirement (Berkel and Bórsch-Supan 2004). Yet, these reforms only take limited 
account of individuals who are not able to work until the statutory pension age and 
(at least partially) fail to consider the biographical perspective. They also take only 
limited account of individuals who have a long history of precarious employment and 
are not able to work longer due to health problems. Pension reforms that increase the 
legal retirement age without taking their situation into account will only worsen their 
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financial situation. Labour market policies which aim to ensure stable and high quality 
employment at earlier stages of the employment careers are strongly needed. Finally, 
even if rehabilitation has redirected the focus to disability pensions, more attention 
needs to be afforded to prevention, especially in the case of mental health problems 
that have become the most common health problem among disability pensioners. 
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Chapter 21 A) 
Greece Che for 


Antigone Lyberaki and Thomas Georgiadis 


Abstract The simultaneous experience of rapid population ageing, deep recession 
and a conservative social protection system was behind the dramatic social adjust- 
ments during the Greek bailout 2010-2018, affecting diverse categories of citizens 
whose later life wellbeing was undermined. Older women are especially vulnerable, 
as they were disproportionately affected by reforms. Women who retire after 2016 
face abrupt and dramatic retirement age hikes, while those who managed to retire 
early have already faced repeated cuts in pensions in their incomes. Their predicament 
is exacerbated by new obstacles and disincentives which discourage older workers. 
To make a dire employment situation even worse, unemployment among older work- 
ers (especially women) is especially hard to tackle. Long term care services provided 
by social protection are insufficient to cover demand, implying the need for continued 
informal care on the part of older women to fill gaps. Consequently, older women 
have had to shoulder a large part of adjustments, but will also be called to make 
up for retrenchment in key areas, such as caring for grandchildren and for elderly 
relatives- whilst being denied meaningful support to help their them respond. As 
long term developments unfold over the next decade, these gaps will deepen and the 
social predicament of older Greek women will be more pressing. 


Keywords Greece · Women · Crisis · Pension system · Pathways to retirement 


Introduction 


The Greek financial crisis, started with per capita incomes falling in 2008, necessi- 
tated the largest international state bailout in history in 2010, and did not formally 
end until the expiry of the third consecutive bailout in 2018. With a duration of 
10 years it is the longest financial crisis in the Western World—longer even than 
the interwar Great Depression (Meghir et al. 2017). The crisis is usually viewed 
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through a macroeconomic lens, focusing on austerity and its impacts. This emphasis 
obscures structural factors, both as causes of the crisis and as determinants of dif- 
ferential impact among demographic groups. Long term secular developments, such 
as population ageing, combined with an unreformed pension system to necessitate a 
rising stream of fiscal support to pension providers; grants to finance pension outlays 
were seen as a key cause of the country’s fiscal collapse (Nektarios and Tinios 2020). 
In this setting, older women were in the cross-fire—as a group directly targeted by 
structural reforms, as victims of austerity but also as affected by changes in health 
and long term care. 

The turbulent political economy of the period, as well as the urgency accorded 
to structural changes in the pension system by the ‘troika’ of international creditors 
(the International Monetary Fund, the European Central Bank and the European 
Commission) imply features that differentiate an account of the status of older people 
in Greece from that in other countries. First, the pace and content of reform was 
directed from outside with fiscal considerations uppermost; it was not the result of 
balancing social policy options. Second, the prioritisation and design, as well as 
the speed and implementation of reforms were matters of contention between the 
authorities and the troika; they involved bargaining, some backtracking and the virtual 
absence public debate. Third, the pension system was radically transformed; it shed its 
key characteristic of fragmentation, retaining however the almost exclusive reliance 
on State-provided first pillar pensions financed by PAYG. Fourth, the absence of 
gradualism distinguishes Greece from equivalent social reforms elsewhere. Changes 
that in other settings have taken decades were ‘telescoped’ in Greece over a few years 
(Tinios 2020). 

In consequence, the story of the bailout period, 2010 to 2018, was characterised 
by an interplay between austerity policies and a forced rebalancing of pension policy. 
When austerity was first imposed, early retirement was still possible, resulting in a 
wave of early retirement by women. Cuts repeatedly imposed on existing pensions 
proved insufficient to prevent rises in the share of pensions in GDP, which in 2018 
still absorbed the highest proportion of GDP in the EU (Nektarios and Tinios 2020). 
This was despite a succession of structural laws that restricted access to pensions 
by increasing vesting periods and rising retirement ages, both affected women more 
than men. Consequently, many women who could have retired under previous rules 
are after 2016 blocked from exiting the labour market. These radical changes were 
not matched by policies to make the labour market friendlier for older workers, the 
need for which has been ignored. In technical terms, the supply of labour was forcibly 
increased by blocking early retirement, while compensating changes on the demand 
side in the labour market are absent. This imbalance, combined with gaps in care 
policies, should give rise to concern about the future wellbeing of older Greeks, and 
of women in particular. 

Older women face an uncertain future. Those who managed to retire before 2016 
must live with low pensions, possibly punctuated with further cuts. Those who retire 
after 2016 must remain in the labour force for much longer. Older workers who 
lost their jobs in recent years confront ageism and the near nonexistence of a labour 
market for older workers, potentially contributing to an inability to qualify for a 
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pension once they reach the new, older, retirement ages. Both groups, whether with 
or without an early pension, are called upon to meet the burden of caring for older 
people on their own—the State has all but resigned responsibility for long-term 
care (LTC). It is indicative that in the 2018 Ageing Working Group report (AWG 
2018), the Greek State’s fiscal outlays on LTC are given as 0.1% of GDP, while the 
Netherlands with a lower proportion of people aged 80 + in the population spends 
3.5%. 


Gender, Ageing and Employment in Greece 


The generation retiring in 2009 was that of the Greek baby boom, born in the 
1950s and known as the ‘Polytechnic Generation’—referring to their role in the 
student rebellion against the dictatorship in 1973. Women of that generation were 
very different from their mothers: more educated and with a greater stake in paid 
employment. Although the need for social policy to recalibrate itself away from the 
familial system had been recognised, policy was lagging behind official intentions 
(Lyberaki and Tinios 2014). Consequently, caring responsibilities overwhelmingly 
fell on female members of the family. They included caring for older relatives 
and spouses, as the new programme for home help was provided at levels far 
below demand, (Tinios 2016). Childcare provision was similarly lacking which had 
implications for the ‘sandwich generation’ of women providing intensive care to 
children and grandchildren and their parents (Lyberaki 2017). 

The picture of labour market outcomes for older workers (Table 21.1) is one of 
a traditional labour market, which was nevertheless changing fast in the pre-crisis 
period (2001—2009): employment gender gaps were wide but shrinking. The crisis is 
seen in an explosion of unemployment for both genders (for women it trebled from 
7 to 20%). This led to the already low employment rates for women falling further; 
employment rates in 2015 were no higher than a decade earlier. To interpret the 
figures, one must take on board that there was no single retirement age; retirement 
ages differed by occupation and other characteristics. 

The sharp rise in the activity rate after 2015 is not a sign of economic take-off; 
women’s unemployment had peaked in 2017 and was twice its 2009 level in 2019. It 
is instead an indication of labour market changes and restraints in access to retirement 
(Lyberaki et al. 2017). The third bailout in 2015 overturned the previous policy of 
tacitly encouraging early retirement (Nektarios and Tinios 2020). Retirement ages of 
all groups increased sharply and abruptly between 2015 and 2016, blocking labour 
market exits for older workers. In consequence the employment situation for older 
women in Greece after the end of the bailout was the worse among the EU-28; gender 
gaps were more than twice as wide as the EU28 average. To interpret the implications 
of the effects of the bailouts on older workers, we need to factor in three pension 
factors affecting gender (Panageas and Tinios 2017; Lyberaki 2018): 
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Table 21.1 Labour market outcomes of older workers by gender in Greece 2001—2019 


Greece, 2001 2009 2013 2015 2017 201993 | Ranks EU28 


persons 2019q3* | (201983) 
50-64 

Employment rate 

Men (%) | 66.2 67.8 54.9 55.2 59.5 66.1 24 73.8 
Women 29.0 36.6 32.5 33.4 37.1 42.1 28 61.4 
(%) 

Gender 37.2 31.2 22.4 21.8 22.4 24.0 2 12.4 
Gap (in 

рр?) 

Activity rate 

Men (%) 68.7 71.0 67.1 67.1 70.6 74.6 19 77.3 
Women 30.7 39.3 40.5 41.4 46.3 49.0 26 64.3 
(%) 

Gender 38.0 31.7 26.6 25.7 24.3 25.6 2 13.0 
Gap (in 

pp^) 

Unemployment rate? 

Men (%) 3.7 4.5 18.2 17.8 15.7 11.5 1 4.6 
Women 5.8 69 | 197 | 194 | 198 | 140 2 4.6 
(%) 

Gender 2.1 2.4 1.5 1.6 4.1 2.5 27 0.0 
Gap (in 

рр?) 


Source Eurostat, LFS series 


Note *Rank among the 28 Member States; "рр = percentage point 


1. 


Periodisation. The period of build up to the crisis (2001—2009) can be distin- 
guished from the crisis itself (2010—18). Legislation up to 2015 (the first two 
bailouts) introduced new pension arrangements for younger workers, aiming in 
various ways to exempt (that is to ‘grandfather’ ) older workers. The third bailout 
reversed this approach, retroactively extending new regulations to everyone, even 
those who had already retired and to survivors' pensioners. 

Fragmentation. 'The key characteristic of pre-crisis pension arrangements was 
fragmentation (Tinios 2020). Old age protection, despite being supplied by state 
bodies and financed by PAYG, was fragmented by provider (over 300 organisa- 
tions supplying primary, auxiliary pensions and separation payments), financing, 
retirement ages and modes of pension calculation. Access to old age pensions 
(vesting rules and retirement ages) was exceptionally uneven by occupation, 
allowing retirement from 42 years of age to over 70 for some occupations. 
Retirement ages were systematically lower for women, especially in the pub- 
lic sector and for larger enterprises. As a result, the use of averages can be 
seriously misleading: in the largest pension provider the ‘rule’ for retirement 
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ages (65 for men and 60 for women) was followed by 15% of men; 85% made 
use of more favourable exceptions (30 and 70% respectively for women -Tinios 
2010). Pension reforms tried to stop this fragmentation through organisational 
consolidation and enforcement of common rules. These moves would inevitably 
have a greater impact among women, as the distance between pre-crisis and new 
system parameters are greatest. 

3. A strong cohort effect. The cohort to retire during the crisis and future cohorts 
are considerably different from previous cohorts, an effect particularly important 
for women. From the ‘Polytechnic generation’ on, women were more educated, 
more involved in the labour market, less likely to be in farming or self-employed 
or unpaid workers in a family business, and more likely to be in public sector 
employment. 


The reform of the pension system left important legacy effects: Firstly, even after 
retirement ages increased, there remain many women pensioners who were under 
60: based on administrative data (Helios System), 11% of women pensioners in 2017 
were under 60, a figure underestimated as this total does not include widows and 
other recipients of survivors’ pensions. Secondly, many women have no access to 
pensions in their own right, relying instead on derived rights from their husband. 
Thirdly, there is a wide pension gender gap (Betti et al. 2015). The averages obscure 
the fact that early retirees have systematically lower pensions—which will create a 
problem of low pensions in the future as they will not be able to benefit from any 
post-crisis recovery. 

The reliance on early retirement is well documented before the crisis (Tinios 
2010): already at age 50, 17% of Greek women and 6.5% of men were pensioners. 
Siegrist et al. (2007) have shown that an effort reward imbalance and low control 
at work are factors behind early retirement. This is corroborated by Siegrist and 
Wahrendorf (2011), adding that poor quality of work is associated with poor health 
after retirement. People who had experienced poor quality of work were more likely 
to report reduced health post retirement, compared to those who had not experienced 
poor quality of work. Life satisfaction among older women with a full career in 
Greece is much lower than in other countries (Lyberaki et al. 2013). 

Other studies find evidence of age discrimination affecting older people. Bratt 
et al. (2018) investigated perceived age discrimination across different age groups 
with data collected in 29 countries in the European Social Survey (European Social 
Survey 2019). Their analysis indicates that in Greece older people are the victims of 
age discrimination; moreover, this affects older respondents to a greater extent. 


Pension Systems Pension Policies and Extended Working 
Life 


The Greek pension system in 2019 is very different from 2009, when the bailout 
reforms commenced. Pension ages are at the high end of the EU (67 for both genders 
and 62 for a 40 year career). New state pension calculations result from applying 
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the same two-tier pension scheme (composed of a fixed rate ‘national pension’ with 
a portion proportional to career length) to all pension applications. Whereas previ- 
ously different occupations faced very different arrangements, after 2019 very little 
occupational differentiation remained (Panageas and Tinios 2017). However, the way 
these changes were implemented created side effects and legacy issues that will mark 
the next two decades. 

A flavour of how the priorities of pension reform resulted from an interplay 
between the Greek authorities and the troika of international lenders can be gleaned 
from the case of Heavy and Hazardous Occupation (HHO), and the role played by 
its most quoted example, hairdressers. Rules for HHOs were originally designed for 
groups with demonstrably lower life expectancy, such as workers in underground 
mines. This was vastly expanded (sometimes stretching credulity) to include people 
whose claim to occupational health deterioration was tenuous or fictitious—swelling 
to account for 40% of all pension applications in the private sector (Tinios 2010). 
Criteria for inclusion were never specified; occupations were added case-by-case. 
For instance, Church cantors were included using the argument that participating in 
funerals was depressing. Hairdressers were added to the list of heavy occupations 
in 1966 and could thus receive an old age pension at age 50. Their specific case 
was unwittingly drawn in the high politics of the bailout. As Germany was the main 
source of bailout funds, the German government in 2010 was sensitive to comments 
in the German press; the paradox of German taxpayers (whose retirement had been 
recently raised to 67) paying for Greek hairdressers (among others) to continue retir- 
ing at 50, was used to argue against the bailout. Their example increased pressure to 
insist on strict and specific conditionality of bailout funds—including as a priority 
the overhaul of the HHO system. 

Commentary on egregiously early retirement led to across the board retirement 
age increases in the first law passed after the bailout in 2010. The system of HHOs 
was next in line in early 2012. Hairdressers, among many other, though not all, 
occupations, were withdrawn from the list of HHOs; however, those with more than 
10 years’ working experience retained existing rights. Consequently, the vast majority 
of active hairdressers were exempted, or using the technical term ‘grandfathered’ 
(a technical term covering the exemption of individuals with ‘legacy rights’ from 
changes). The pension reform passed in the third bailout in 2016 partly reversed 
this privilege in May 2016: the reference retirement ages were increased to 67, (62 
with 40 years’ employment), which automatically pulled up all retirement ages. 
Nevertheless (until further notice) hairdressers could still retire 5 years earlier than 
the new reference ages. 

*Grandfathering' was only part of the story. Many women in the public sector 
were encouraged to retire early as a substitute for being made redundant between 
2010 and 2015, through the following mechanism: mothers of underage children 
had previously been entitled to retire at 50. At that age, most offspring were over 
18, implying little impact. In 2010, the age test was moved earlier (to the age when 
the mother had completed 20 years’ contributions). So, a woman who started work 
at 20 would need to prove that her children had been underage when she was aged 
40; if so, she could retire on completion of her 50th year. In this way, thousands of 
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women suddenly became ‘mothers of underage children’ with a right to retire at 50, 
even though their offspring could have been close to 30 when their mothers retired. 

Another unique feature of the Greek pension reform was applying cuts to pensions 
already paid out. As employment earnings in Greece were in freefall, and given that 
there was no inflation, adjusting the pension bill could be implemented only by 
nominal cuts to pensions already in payment. Such cuts occurred repeatedly until 
2015; as the criterion for cuts was the value of pensions, larger pensions were cut by 
more than 50%, while lower pensions were largely spared. Given that private earnings 
collapsed, low income pensioners paradoxically found themselves in a privileged 
position. Despite cuts, pensioners’ risk of poverty halved, as the median incomes on 
which the poverty depends fell by more than the value of pensions. Gender pension 
gaps also fell for the same reason, since women’s pensions were typically on the 
lower end of pension values. However, notwithstanding major changes in pension 
entitlements, the underlying structure of the system remained unchanged: nearly 
100% of pensions are still provided by State bodies, while little opening was created 
for private or collective pillars to grow (Tinios 2020). 

The complex political economy of forced reform during a deep fiscal crisis means 
that the impact on particular groups was not the product of reasoned discussion 
and weighing of alternatives but could emerge as an unintended residual following 
more urgent considerations—a kind of ‘collateral damage’. The case of widows and 
survivors pensions is an example (Tinios et al. 2020). Widows, both existing and 
future, were a group who disproportionately lost out: they bore the full brunt of 
pension cuts, while survivors’ pensions are recalibrated as if the deceased had spent 
his/her life in the system inaugurated in 2016. The inherent tensions and instabilities 
of the Greek reform can be seen in age restrictions (55 years of age) on the permanent 
receipt of survivors’ pensions: These were imposed in 2010, and further tightened in 
2016. Some months after the departure of the troika, in May 2019, all age restrictions 
were abolished, including some that had been in force since 1997. The explanatory 
report of the 2019 legislation justified this, as ‘in Greece surviving spouses (mostly 
women) stay out of the labour market during marriage, with the result of encountering 
great difficulties in seeking employment, especially at relatively old ages’ (Hellenic 
Parliament 2019, p. 14). 

The upshot of pension reform was twofold: Firstly, those who had managed to 
retire were faced with insecurity. The 2016 Legislation enforced a kind of bailout 
legacy, in the form of further cuts mandated to occur after 2019. That date is when 
all pre-2016 pensions must be recalibrated as if all careers had taken place under the 
new system. Any excess value using the new calculation formula will be gradually 
eliminated by being excluded from pension indexation. The group most affected 
by recalibration are widows, who are treated as recent pension applicants, implying 
much larger falls (Tinios et al. 2020). Secondly, those who had not retired before 2016 
were faced with the prospect of working for as much as 17 years more than they had 
originally planned. As women had to make up the largest distance in retirement ages, 
they represent the largest group forced to remain in the labour market. Their number 
will start rising cumulatively after 2018, after the impact of the rush to retirement 
before 2016 wears off. 
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Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


The reform of pensions will force a major rise in the supply of labour, chiefly 
on the part of older women. This, however, has yet to be matched by equivalent 
compensating initiatives on the demand for older workers by employers. 

To be sure, lip service to active ageing had been a feature of action plans for 
employment since at least 2000. However, except for a few demonstration projects, 
mostly in the area of training, very little has been achieved. A labour market for 
older workers is essentially non-existent; as a result, if an older woman loses her 
job, the prospect of finding another is very small. During the crisis older worker 
unemployment was exacerbated by the closure of large numbers of small businesses. 
Lyberaki and Tinios (2017) argue that the distinguishing feature of this crisis is that 
the closure of firms was not counterbalanced by the opening of new enterprises (as 
it had previously in more positive socioeconomic contexts). The large increase in 
social insurance contributions of the self-employed after 2016 accelerated closures 
and made seeking employment harder. 

The second major factor discouraging employment of older workers are collective 
agreements linking minimum and average pay rates to age and seniority. This means 
that older job seekers are at a considerable disadvantage. Thus, if older workers are 
insiders, employment protection enables them to hold on to their jobs. Should they 
lose them, they join the queue of outsiders, albeit at a considerable disadvantage. 
Behind these policies is an ingrained and generalised ageism. Most commentators 
do not hide their belief in the ‘Lump of Labour fallacy’ i.e. that the labour market 
is akin to a game of musical chairs where if an older person holds a job, it is taken 
from a younger unemployed person. 


Health and Long Term Care Policies 


The ‘system’ of HHO has already been mentioned. This at the outset was designed 
as actuarial compensation to accommodate occupations with demonstrably lower 
life expectancies. It was quickly abused to include hundreds of occupations some 
with only spurious claims to health impacts. Its use as a clientelistic device can 
be illustrated by contrasting by its application in the Public Power Corporation: 
waiters were deemed an HHO, while pylon repair crews were not. In the case of real 
health-threatening conditions, this system operated as an incentive to retain unhealthy 
working conditions, discouraged improvement, and maximised risk exposure (Tin- 
ios 2010). Although the list of such occupations was reduced in 2012, no general 
operating principles of inclusion were debated or included in the law. 

Disability pensions have been a problem for private sector pensions. They were 
used, sometimes fraudulently by men of retirement age with a contribution record 
less than the fifteen years necessary to vest an old age pension i.e. they operated as a 
device complementary to contribution evasion. As women had access to other early 
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retirement routes, such as regulations on underage children and some HHOs, they 
did not use invalidity pensions to the same extent as men (Tinios 2010). 

The problem was scaled down after 1992, when minimum pensions were linked 
to the extent of disability, which led to the proportion of disability pensions falling 
by more than half. As part of the bailout, disability-checking procedures were made 
tougher. 

Much crisis commentary, such as Kentikelenis et al. (2014), a study widely repro- 
duced in the international press, laments a “Greek public health tragedy’, of dete- 
riorating health outcomes as a direct consequence of retrenchment. A recent study 
(GBD-G 2018) provides a careful analysis of all available morbidity and mortality 
indicators: both (though morbidity to a lesser extent) sharply deteriorated for older 
individuals during the crisis. This was not due to austerity but was caused by the 
acceleration of ageing and by unhealthy behaviour (smoking, BMI, diet), especially 
among recent cohorts of women. Even so, the fall of per capita health expenditure, 
combined with ‘rooted inefficiencies’ of healthcare could still be indirectly linked to 
health outcomes. Their overall conclusion is uncertain as to causation but is unequiv- 
ocal as to the existence of ‘a disproportionate decrement in the health of Greeks, 
which parallels the course of the economic crisis’ (GBD-G 2018, p. 404). 

How did austerity and the crisis affect Long Term Care? Survey evidence (Lyber- 
aki and Tinios 2018) shows that, despite worsening self-reported health, the extent 
of unmet care needs fell. Interestingly, this was not due to rising family provision 
but due to a rise in professional care. As municipal LTC services (the *Help at Home 
programme") shrank (Tinios 2016), and there was no increase in other state-provided 
services, the increased use of LTC was mostly due to a rise in purchased professional 
care services paid for out of pocket by families. Lyberaki et al. (2019) speculate that 
а reason for this is that pensions fell by less than the wages of carers. In consequence, 
the overwhelming share of responsibility for care remains with the family; a larger 
part of this than pre-crisis now falls on family budgets. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


Pension reform was the first reform bill of any kind to be passed in the first bailout 
in 2010; it was also the last in December 2018, three months after the third and last 
bailout ended. Pension policy through this long period unfolded against the back- 
ground of a relentless recession, through an unsteady interplay between the interna- 
tional creditors, on the one hand, and successive Greek governments, on the other. 
The creditors pushed for fiscal retrenchment while Greek governments of the day 
were concerned with containing political fallout. In this tug of war, blame avoidance 
displaced open debate. The unsubstantiated assertion that extended working lives 
contributed to unemployment, which had been used before the bailout to prevent 
rises in retirement ages, was given a new lease of life in bailout period when early 
retirement was encouraged. Further, the entrenchment of ageist beliefs extended to 
political parties and to social partners, while the dearth of discussion about ageism or 
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the plight or possibilities for older workers meant that there were no opportunities for 
these views to be rebutted (Tinios 2018). The fact that major changes to retirement 
took place independently of social conditions was responsible for four paradoxes 
that our analysis has uncovered: 

Paradox 1: The baby boom generation received lavish pension promises which 
were later dramatically reversed in the crisis, by rises in retirement ages and retroac- 
tive cuts of entitlements. The kind of transformations that were phased in over decades 
elsewhere, were forcibly and quickly implemented in Greece. Cohorts of women now 
in their sixties and late fifties, who played by the rules of a Europeanising fast grow- 
ing country and who prided themselves in modern careers, are in for a surprise as 
reality does not conform to the retirement path they were led to expect. 

Paradox 2: Policy first encouraged and then penalised early retirement. In the 
first phase (2010—2015), considerable effort focused on exempting those near the 
age threshold, leading to early retirement. This was financed by cuts in pensions 
affecting older pensioners with relatively high pensions. The second phase (late 
2015) reversed the early retirement course with large increases in the retirement age. 
At the same time, obstacles and disincentives to working were enforced for older 
workers and for the employment of pensioners. 

Paradox 3: The forced increase of the labour supply as a result of delaying pension 
entitlement was not matched by measures to raise employment demand. This paradox 
is glaring in official projections for the Greek pension system included in the Ageing 
Working Group report (2018). The viability of the new Greek pensions system rests 
on the assumption of a substantial increase in women's work (by approximately 10 
percentage points or 2096 increase) by 2030. Mobilising women's labour reserves 
is the main source for financing the pensions system and restraint of the deficit. 
However, few measures to support and justify such a drastic increase are mentioned 
or apparently planned. 

Paradox 4: The dramatic future increase expected in the need for long term care 
(LTC), particularly if women's labour force participation increases to levels needed 
to sustain Greek pensions in the future, is not matched by a credible increase in 
supply. The projections already pledge today's informal carers to also be in paid 
employment, while no action is taken to support LTC. Until recently, the care gap 
was filled by a private, largely informal, care market supplied mainly by immigrant 
Eastern European women (Lyberaki 201 1). Declining pensions and wages in Greece, 
in combination with soaring unemployment, are limiting the prospects of such jobs 
in the future; this is mirrored in a trend favouring the return of many carers to their 
countries of origin. 

The four paradoxes will place older women in a maelstrom of developments over 
the next decade. Women are expected to shoulder the lioness's share of adjustment 
in pension reform, whilst being denied the means to do so. The underlying cause of 
their predicament is an insufficient understanding of the interplay of the role of older 
workers in labour markets and the normative expectations for women's unpaid care 
work. The costs of early retirement on the part of a large privileged minority were 
cushioned by external debt finance before the crisis. The costs of early exit from the 
labour market was also disguised by the use of averages and the lack of statistics 
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documenting differences by gender. These combined with an implicit belief by policy 
makers in the ‘lump of labour fallacy’ which complemented existing sexism with 
heavy doses of ageism. 

In consequence, Greece repeatedly went against the European mainstream, as far 
as active ageing is concerned. While there was token acknowledgment of European 
priorities in measures for older workers financed by structural funds, ageism in the 
labour market remains rampant. At the end of the bailouts, the costs of a policy 
ignoring the potential of older citizens are beginning to be apparent. 


Policy Recommendations 


Greece is ageing fast. Nevertheless, ageing is not seen as an integrated challenge 
in policymaking circles. Policy is absorbed with pension reforms and ignores the 
flipside, older workers. Incremental increases in retirement age have implications 
going far beyond legacy costs. 

First, the early retired will have to live with permanently lower pensions. Under 
current policies, they will not share in post crisis output gains; rather, their enti- 
tlements will be permanently locked to crisis levels. For women, this means lower 
independence, a greater reliance on men, and a greater future poverty risk. These 
could be ameliorated if policies such as the following can be contemplated: 


(a) Policies encouraging economic activity by early retirees, including the possi- 
bility of recall to the labour market. 
(b) Involvement of women pensioners in providing LTC services. 


Second, the labour market and many enterprises were emptied of female staff 
during the economic crisis and bailout period. Current hiring limits mean that the 
public sector will no longer be able to exert an equalising impact that improves 
prospects for women’s employment. In the private sector, the hollowing out of the 
labour market by early retirement will mean fewer senior female cadres available 
for higher positions. The net result could be a lower representation of women, and a 
strengthening of gender stereotypes. 

Third, those trapped in the labour market by the rapid rise of retirement ages 
will face growing difficulties to navigate a hostile labour market. To overcome this, 
a number of initiatives must be considered: 


(a) Change in seniority loaded pay scales 

(b) Measures promoting a market for older workers, including job search. 

(c) Training focussed on older workers 

(d) Loans for starting a business should not exclude the older self-employed. Small 
enterprises are the most likely source of extra employment. 


Fourth, arrangements for LTC are of critical importance. There is a glaring incon- 
sistency between planning for a major increase in involvement of today’s carers in 
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paid employment, without planning to assist them in any meaningful way. To correct 
for this the following may be needed: 


(a) Policies assisting informal carers in their LTC roles (e.g. respite leave, training). 
(b) Quality assurance to aid the operation and quality improvement of a private or 
3rd-secror LTC market. 


Greece will have to adapt from being a country where older women’s place was 
in retirement (even if not in the home) to one where they can be active members of 
society. 
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Abstract This chapter considers the gender and health implications of policies 
designed to extend working lives in Ireland from a feminist political economy 
of ageing perspective. The socio-economic context, gender, pension and employ- 
ment regime and the recent economic recession are discussed. Older Irish women’s 
employment has increased from a low base but is still relatively low. There is a 
gender pay gap and a higher gender pension gap. Women’s pension coverage is 
low compared to men’s and they are more reliant on the lower non-contributory 
state pension. Reforms link pension amounts more closely to participation in paid 
employment, disadvantaging women who are more likely to leave paid employment 
for unpaid care-work. State pension age has increased quickly though the population 
is relatively young. For private sector workers, retirement age is typically 65, leaving 
a gap between retirement age and state pension age, currently 66 increasing to 67 in 
2021 and 68 in 2028. 


Keywords Extended working life - Gender - Health - Pension reform - 
Recession · Ireland 


Introduction 


This chapter uses a feminist political economy of ageing framework to consider 
the likely gender and health implications of policies introduced to extend working 
lives in Ireland. The discussion incorporates the socio-economic context, and the 
gender pension and employment regime. Ireland has recently emerged from a severe 
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economic recession characterised by high levels of public debt and unemployment 
that peaked in 2012/3. 


Gender and Employment in Ireland 


Ireland was a traditionally male breadwinner state with historically low labour force 
participation rates (Ifpr) for women due to gender discriminatory employment leg- 
islation. For example, alongside unequal pay, a ‘marriage bar’ compelled women 
working in public services to leave employment if they married, a rule that remained 
in place until Ireland joined the European Union in 1973 (Mahon 1998). The Irish tax 
regime also discouraged women's employment and there was a lack of family friendly 
policies. In fact, the Ifpr of women aged 60—64 was only 27.2% in 2005. By 2016 Шрг 
increased to 38.5% for women aged 60—64 compared to 57.1% for men (Eurostat 
2017). There is both horizontal segregation in the labour market that concentrates 
women in lower paid jobs such as caring and cleaning, and vertical segregation clus- 
tering women in the middle and lower part of organisations (OECD 2016). Although 
contemporary Irish women are more likely to be employed than ever, they are still 
the primary unpaid carers of family members. Mitigating that somewhat, relatively 
generous family friendly policies in Ireland now provide 26 weeks paid maternity 
leave and two weeks' paid parent's leave since 2019. Parents are entitled to 22 weeks 
of unpaid parental leave for each child. However, Irish childcare costs are among the 
highest in Europe, making it difficult for mothers to remain employed while children 
are young. There was also a gender pay gap of 13.9% in Ireland in 2014 (Eurostat 
2017). These combined historical factors of women's gender disadvantage in paid 
work have contributed to a gender pension gap of 34.8%. 

Academic research on retirement in Ireland is fairly limited, although the 
availability of the Irish Longitudinal Study of Ageing (TILDA) data since 2008 
has given rise to policy reports, including one which found that early retirement 
is linked to higher education for women (Mosca and Barrett 2011). Such policy 
research, however has not specifically discussed extended working life. There is 
even less research on the gendered implications of retirement, although one recent 
article found that initial socioeconomic resources, health considerations, and/or 
work-life trajectories limit retirement choices for women (Ni Léime 2017). Recent 
Irish research analysing the likely implications of pension reforms from a lifecourse 
perspective found that linking pensions ever more closely to employment, as current 
policy initiatives do, is likely to exacerbate women’s existing pensions disadvantage 
(Duvvury et al. 2012, 2017; Ni Léime et al. 2015). 

The small but growing body of research that focuses explicitly on extended work- 
ing life policies, highlights the potentially negative implications of increasing state 
pension age not only for women, but also for anyone in precarious or physically 
demanding work (Ni Léime et al. 2017; Ni Léime and Street 2017, 2019). This 
research highlights difficulties faced by older workers in precarious work to find 
alternative employment should they lose jobs, due in part to widespread ageism that 
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discounts older worker's value to employers (Ni Léime and Street 2019). Interna- 
tional research highlights that women in certain occupations are regarded as ‘older’ 
at an earlier age than men (Neumark et al. 2015). Other studies documented age dis- 
crimination in the Irish labour market (Russell et al. 2008) and a recent OECD review 
calls into question the effectiveness of existing anti-age discrimination measures in 
Ireland (OECD 2018). Further complicating matters for older workers, international 
research shows strong links between physically demanding work and ill-health (Mar- 
mot and Bell 2010). In the Irish context, recent research based on TILDA data indi- 
cates that greater physical limitations contributed to unemployment at older ages, 
while a higher number of impairments and frailty status of ‘pre-frail/frail’ increased 
the likelihood of unexpected retirement (Schinkley-Ivy et al. 2017). 


Pension System and Pension Policies Extending Working 
Life in Ireland 


There аге two pension tiers in Ireland—state pensions and voluntary private pensions 
and there are two types of state pensions. The first is a means-tested, pension (237 
euro per week in 2020) called the non-contributory state pension (SPNC, DEASP 
2020). The SPNC is low by international standards, replacing only 34.146 of aver- 
age industrial earnings (OECD 2017). More Irish women (61%) than men (DEASP 
2020) (3996) are beneficiaries of the SPNC (DEASP 2018c). The second is the State 
Contributory pension (SPC), based on the number of years spent in paid work with 
the maximum rate of €248.30 per week (DEASP 2020). Women constitute a minor- 
ity (3796) of recipients of the contributory pension and even when they receive them, 
SPC payments to women are lower than for men (DEASP 2018c). Yet some elements 
of the current state pension system are women-friendly. A Homemaker's scheme was 
introduced in 1994; time spent caring for children—up to 20 years—may be counted 
for pension contribution purposes. However, this is not retrospective prior to 1994 
so that women involved in caring earlier cannot avail of it. The SPNC does provide a 
safety net to help keep older women out of poverty and the ‘at risk of poverty’ rates 
are lower for women than for men (8% and 9.7% respectively) in 2016 (DEASP 
20184). 

Ireland’s second tier pensions are voluntary occupational and private pensions. In 
2015, 47% of men in paid work and 46% of women have occupational or personal 
(private) pensions or both. However, the level of pension values for women is lower 
than for men. Women have less than half the level of coverage rates of personal 
pensions (11%) compared to men (25%) (Central Statistics Office 2016). In recent 
decades, the government has incentivised people to provide for themselves via per- 
sonal pensions, by providing tax relief on contributions (Department of Social and 
Family Affairs 2007; Hughes 2014). 

Ireland has also introduced several pension-related extended working life policies 
since 2012. Despite having a relatively young population, with only 13.1% aged 65 or 
over in 2017, the Irish government has increased the state pension age for both state 
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pensions quickly (CIA 2017). Currently set at age 66 (since 2014), it will increase 
to 67 in 2021 and to 68 in 2028. While this may be beneficial for workers who are 
healthy enough and can work longer, it will be punitive for workers in physically 
demanding work or who are unemployed and cannot access pensions until later. Only 
a limited number of public service occupations (including defence forces, the fire 
service and Gardai) may retire early on full public service pensions. In 2012, the 
number of contributions needed to qualify for a minimum level of State contributory 
pension doubled from 260 to 520 (from five to ten years), linking eventual pension 
amounts received much more closely to employment. This increase will adversely 
affect women who have time out of employment for caring purposes although this 
will be offset for women who benefit from the Homemaker’s scheme. The number 
of contributory rate bands increased in 2012 and lowered pension benefits for those 
with lower contributions—mainly women (Bassett 2017). Rate bands differentiate 
between those with a certain amount of contributions, say between 10—14 years who 
receive smaller pensions than those with between 15-19 years of contributions. 

A new averaging system valued pensions averaged over the entire working life 
from the earliest date of employment, rather than simply totalling contributions over 
earning years. This has introduced an anomaly in that those employed from an early 
age and who subsequently had time out of paid employment to provide care for fam- 
ily members receive lower pensions than those who simply started to work later. A 
Total Contributions Approach (TCA), with pension amounts to be based on total con- 
tributions made, is to be introduced in 2021 (Coyle 2019; DEASP 2018d). However, 
even with the TCA, the change in bands introduced in 2012 mean that those with 
fewer contributions (mainly women) will lose out compared to the pre-2012 system. 
In another pension innovation, the government plans to introduce auto-enrolment in 
2022, a mandatory private earnings-related system to which individuals, employers 
and the state will also contribute (DEASP 20182, b). The details of this scheme have 
yet to be finalised (no concrete steps have been put in place as of December 2019) but 
itis proposed that workers may be able to opt out of the scheme after 9 months. While 
such a scheme may benefit some workers by automatically enrolling them earlier, 
many workers (primarily women) who are in low-paid and/or precarious employment 
and often work part-time may not be able to afford to contribute to such pensions 
and will not benefit (see Espadinha 2019 for UK experience). In the consultation 
document, the minister explicitly states that it is introducing this in response to the 
OECD's 2014 review of the Irish pension system (OECD 2014). 


Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


The EU set employment targets of 50% for older workers (aged 55—64) for 2010 and 
75% for all workers under retirement age in 2020. The Irish government introduced 
measures to help achieve this target, including strengthening anti-(age and other 
forms) discrimination legislation to include people aged 65 and over (Employment 
Equality Acts [EEA], 1998—2015). Ireland set an interim target of 69-7 1% all-worker 
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participation rates (FORFAS 2011) by 2014, but did not achieve this for older work- 
ers. Despite more encompassing formal anti-discrimination measures, research evi- 
dence suggests that ageism in the Irish labour market acts as a barrier to recruitment 
and/or retention for older workers (Russell et al. 2008). Workers can seek advice from 
the Irish Human Rights and Equality Commission and take a case to the Equality 
Tribunal if discriminated against on the grounds of age. However, the OECD stated 
that it is unclear whether the anti-age discrimination legislation is effective, citing 
a low proportion of cases brought under age grounds (OECD 2018). The former 
Pre-retirement Allowance provided by the government was discontinued in 2007 
to discourage early retirement. Without that, there are no provisions for workers in 
physically demanding employment to retire early OECD 2018). Upper age limits for 
recruitment to the public service were removed in the 1990s. Yet the fact that state 
pension age has increased has not obligated employers in the private sector to retain 
workers to age 66, provided they give ‘objective justification’ for compelling them 
to retire. It is now the law that compulsory retirement ages set by employers will 
not be considered discriminatory if they are objectively and reasonably justified by 
a legitimate aim. The latter can include intergenerational fairness (allowing younger 
workers to progress), motivation and dynamism through the increased prospect of 
promotion, health and safety, creation of a balanced age structure in the workforce, 
personal and professional dignity and succession planning (Workplace Relations 
Commission 2017). Most Irish private sector employers have not increased the retire- 
ment age at their firms in line with the state pension (Report of the Interdepartmental 
Group on Fuller Working Lives 2016). 

Since 2007, increased flexibility means that recipients of the SPNC can earn up 
to €200 per week and still receive the SPNC. This benefits older workers who are 
healthy enough to work and those who can find employment, but not others. The 
Workplace Relations Commission (WRC) published a Code of Practice on Longer 
Working (S.I. 2017) that gives guidance on best industrial relations practice between 
employers, employees and trade unions in the approach to retirement (WRC 2017) 
regarding utilising the skills of older workers. It recommends training management 
about age diversity, encouraging knowledge and experience sharing, exploring flex- 
ible working measures, age proofing policies, and procedures raising age discrimi- 
nation awareness. The code of practice exhorts employers but does not compel them 
to follow best practice guidelines. 

There is no statutory retirement age in the private sector in Ireland and it is usually 
set out or implied in employment contracts or organisational policy documents or 
in the employer's pension scheme. The Employment Equality Act 2015 mediated 
the protection offered to employees under previous legislation protecting against age 
discrimination. It is now the law that compulsory retirement ages set by employers 
demand objective justification on a wide range of grounds. There is concern that this 
gives employers a good deal of power to compel older employees to retire at younger 
ages than state pension age, even though state pension age has been increased. The 
code also states that employers should provide clear information to employees at 
the time of recruitment and later, to enable them to plan. It states that employers 
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have the right to discuss retirement with employees and gives guidance on the retire- 
ment process—employers should provide 6-12 months’ notice and explore flexi- 
ble employment options. It also provides recommendations on procedures for how 
requests from employees to work longer should be dealt with. Yet, the OECD country 
report stated that no action had been taken to discourage mandatory retirement by 
employers (OECD 2018). 

There have been some training and lifelong learning programmes provided at 
national level including the Department of Education and Skills Springboard plus 
programmes primarily aimed at up-skilling and re-skilling long-term unemployed 
people. This includes some older people—although it does not specifically target 
them. Other programmes that are planned or in development currently focus on youth 
and the long-term unemployed rather than older workers per se. A low proportion of 
older workers participate in other state-funded programmes. The issue of supporting 
longer working lives is one objective of the National Skills Strategy published in 
2016. There are no specific employment subsidies provided to employers for hiring 
older workers, although there are subsidies for employing people with disabilities, 
regardless of age. Community Employment schemes aim to enhance the employa- 
bility of unemployed persons by providing them with work experience. Since 2015, 
those aged 62 and over may remain in Community Employment schemes until state 
pension age and those over 55 will be allowed to stay for three years (OECD demand- 
ing employment to retire early (OECD 2018).There are no Health and Safety policies 
aimed at older workers in particular in Ireland (Sexton 2012). Nor have actions been 
taken to reduce the incidence of arduous work for older workers in Ireland (OECD 
2018). Apart from activation policies targeting the long-term unemployed, no specific 
policies have been introduced to address precarious employment for older workers. 


Health Policies 


Two income-replacement disability benefits in Ireland may be claimed by people 
who experience a disability lasting more than one year, up to retirement age. One 
is a disability allowance for disabled adults with insufficient social security contri- 
butions to earn a contributory benefit and the other is a disability pension for those 
with sufficient contributions. The allowance may be combined with earnings from 
rehabilitative work, while the pension may not. In 2012, a partial capacity benefit 
scheme was launched where people with a disability allowance or pension can be 
assessed for their residual work capacity, receive a partial payment and also work. 
Participation is voluntary, with a low take-up. 

Similar to other countries (and recommended by OECD) access to illness benefits 
has become more restrictive in Ireland. Reforms introduced in 2012 placed time limits 
(two years) on illness benefits intended to provide short-term income replacement 
for insured persons during spells of incapacity or illness, leading to a decline in 
number of recipients (OECD 2018). Given that pension age is now being increased, 
the combination of restrictive illness benefits makes the situation potentially more 
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difficult for older individuals with work-induced health problems. A survey of those 
receiving disability allowance found that the five most common health conditions 
cited by respondents were mental health, difficulties with basic physical activities, 
intellectual disabilities, heart problems and breathing problems (Judge et al. 2016). 
Under the Carer's Benefit scheme introduced in 2000, it is possible for workers in 
Ireland to take up to 104 weeks paid leave to provide care for a family member in need 
of care and to have one's job kept open. A worker may be eligible for Carer's Benefit 
if they have enough Pay Related Social Insurance (PRSI) contributions (DEASP 
2019). If not, they may qualify for Carer's Allowance—a means-tested payment. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


Initially, there was relatively little media debate about pension reforms or extended 
working life policies in Ireland, apart from alarmist headlines predicting pension time 
bombs. Interested non-governmental organisations (NGOs) including the National 
Women's Council of Ireland and Age Action made pre-budget submissions and 
contributed to the Green Paper consultation on pensions, alerting the government 
to the potentially adverse effects for women (Cousins and Associates 2008). Public 
debate in Ireland at the time the major pension reforms were introduced in 2012 
focused predominantly on the severe recession as justification for austerity policies. 
Consequently relatively little attention was paid to the reforms’ potentially negative 
effects for women or those in physically demanding work, despite the concerns 
raised by trade unions and NGOs (Ni Léime et al. 2017). There has been more 
public debate about pension issues since the economy started to recover and the 
impacts of the pension reforms began to be felt. In 2014, some politicians raised the 
issue of the adverse impacts for women of pension reforms in the Irish parliament 
(Dáil Debates 2014). In 2017, the Citizen's Assembly on Ageing (a group set up by 
the government to discuss and make recommendations on ageing issues) voted that 
the anomaly created since state pension age was increased— whereby most workers 
have a retirement age of 65 set by employers, but will not receive state pensions until 
age 66—must be addressed. More recently in 2017/2018, the negative impacts of 
one reform—the 'averaging' of pensions over the working life began to be felt in 
people's pension payments. Approximately 36,000 people found they were receiving 
a lower pension under the new system and 62% of these were women (Bassett 2017). 
There was extensive media coverage and a public protest involving those affected, 
NGOs including Age Action and the National Women's Council of Ireland and 
some politicians was held (Bassett 2017). The government agreed to allow those 
disadvantaged due to pension averaging the option to be re-assessed under a Total 
Contributions Approach (TCA) and to be paid whichever is most beneficial for them 
(averaging or TCA approach) until 2019 (Government of Ireland 2018a, b). The 
government has just held consultations in 2018 with the public about the TCA and 
auto-enrolment which are to be introduced post 2020 (DEASP 2018b, c). The gap 
between retirement (typically set at age 65 in their contracts for many private sector 
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workers) and state pension age, now 66 and set to increase to 67 in 2021 was raised as 
a major issue in the general election of 2020; some political parties have committed to 
reduce or at least not further increase state pension age—the outcome of this remains 
to be seen. 


Gender and Health Implications 


The Irish pension reforms introduced pension amounts linked more tightly to partici- 
pation in the paid labour market (increasing the number of contributions required for 
a minimum pension, increasing the number of bands and paying less to those with 
fewer contributions) which exacerbate women's already existing pension disadvan- 
tage. Both the ‘averaging’ approach and the TCA will mean lower pension payments 
for many women since they typically have fewer contributions over the lifecourse. 
Increasing state pension age across the board for all workers makes it difficult for 
those (men and women) workers who are in physically-demanding work and/or have 
ill-health to work up to increasing state pension age. Both men and women in precar- 
ious employment are likely to be adversely affected by the increase in state pension 
age, because, if unemployed, it is likely to be difficult to find employment, due in part 
to ageism in recruitment. While the government has introduced recommendations 
to employers and a code of conduct, there is ample scope for employers to compel 
employees to retire at 65 if they can justify this ‘on objective grounds’ (Workplace 
Relations Commission 2017). Therefore the gap between retirement age for private 
sector employees and the age which they can access the state pension is likely to 
remain, forcing older unemployed workers to apply for jobseekers allowance. 

Itis not plausible that the government was unaware that the pension reforms intro- 
duced would disproportionately adversely affect women. Indeed an OECD review of 
the Irish pension system acknowledged that women would be disadvantaged under 
the reformed system, yet the government of the day implemented it (OECD 2014). 
While the Homemakers Scheme mitigates part of the problem for those engaged in 
caring post-1994, there is a large cohort of women who cannot avail of that. 


Policy Recommendations 


The Total Contributions Approach, auto-enrolment and all proposed future pension 
reforms should be gender-proofed. A universal citizens’ income/pension, based on 
residency (not linked to participation in paid employment) would ensure that women 
are not discriminated against and that all forms of contributions to society, including 
unpaid caring and volunteering are valued. To deal with the challenge of work-related 
health issues, there should be provision for those engaged in physically demanding 
work to retire early on a full pension (OECD 2017; Ni Léime and Street 2018). 
Since many people in such jobs begin work at an early age, it may be fair to allow 
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people to retire earlier—perhaps after a number of years worked rather than linking 
pension receipt to chronological age. While auto-enrolment may be helpful to those 
who do not consider contributing to individual pensions, it will not help those who 
simply cannot afford to contribute to pensions, or those in precarious employment 
with unpredictable tenure and income. The issue of precarious employment and its 
implications for pensions needs to be addressed at a government level. There is a need 
for further research on the gender and health implications of precarious employment 
to ensure a secure stream of old age income for all Irish citizens. 
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Chapter 23 A) 
Israel ona 


Orly Benjamin, Sarit Nisim and Dikla Segel-Karpas 


Abstract Israel’s response to population ageing has included policies increasing 
pension age, flexible working, and privatisation of pensions. These policies have 
increased poverty risks for those experiencing exclusion and isolation and limited 
access to housing, education, quality jobs, and healthcare services. In this context, 
polarised gender/class positions leave women at higher risk of poverty in old age, 
particularly for women not living with a partner or when a pension related to a 
partner’s work life is not available. Only a minority of Israeli women currently extend 
their working lives, despite very low state allowances for older people. Policymakers 
have paid little attention to differences between men and women or among women in 
different circumstances. This has contributed to an assumption that raising pension 
age is an appropriate one-size-fits-all solution when it clearly is not. 
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Israel’s Socio-Economic Situation 


Sustainability and later life wellbeing are influenced by gender and class inequal- 
ities in housing, education, access to good jobs, healthcare services, and pension 
programmes. Eight ethno-national categories in Israel range from Jews of European 
descent at the top of the social-politico-economic hierarchy, followed by Jews from 
Middle Eastern and North African countries, immigrants from the former USSR, 
immigrants from Ethiopia, Christian Palestinians, Druze, Muslim Palestinians, and 
Bedouins. Ethno-national inequalities are reflected in quantitative and qualitative 
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data on local poverty rates among elderly women in each of these categories. Nev- 
ertheless, apart from than repeated suggestions to increase the retirement age and 
activation policies, effective policies directed at creating jobs for older people to 
enhance inclusion and income have not been implemented. Likewise, anti-age dis- 
crimination legislation and flexibility of the labour market have not been included in 
debates about extended working life policies. 

Currently Israeli women remain in employment longer than before. In 1998, 
44.6% of women aged 55-59, and 22.9% aged 60-64 were employed and 9.1% 
of women aged 65—70 were employed and 3.3% of women aged 70+ (Amir and 
Kalinov 2003). By 2017, 70% of women aged 55—59 were employed, as were 52.3% 
of women aged 60-64, 30.4% of women aged 65-69, and 6.3% of women aged 
70+ (Central Bureau of Statistics 2018). In relation to pension coverage, Spivak 
and colleagues (2017) reported that increased income inequality after retirement age 
implies a higher risk of poverty for low income employees, regardless of gender. 
These authors showed that only 34% of pension savers with an income higher than 
the average income are women, while almost 70% of pension savers with an income 
lower than the minimum wage or around minimum wage are women. Savers with 
a stable income could expect a replacement rate of 70% of their present monthly 
income (Spivak et al. 2017). However, employees who work less than 12 months a 
year, a situation that applies to many women in precarious non-standard employment 
(Benjamin 2016), can expect only a 38% replacement rate. Gendered work histories 
characterized by moving between low quality jobs in service and care occupations, 
with dependency on low state allowances after retirement contribute to this differ- 
ence (Spivak et al. 2017). Spivak and colleagues’ prediction about predictable risks 
for poverty among certain categories of older people has been validated by a recent 
food insecurity report indicating that 12.8% of women after retirement age live in 
food insecurity, and for 6.3% of them, food expense anxiety is significantly higher. 

Israel’s population is relatively young, with only 10.8% (900,000) older adults 
(aged 65 and above); half of this older cohort are over the age of 75. Of adults 65 
and above, 82% live with a partner, but among women, only 48% live with a part- 
ner. About 31% of adults over 65 reported worrying about their financial situation. 
These figures were calculated from the Survey of Health Ageing and Retirement in 
Europe (SHARE) data (2016). The data also showed that poverty rates are signifi- 
cantly higher among Palestinians living in Israel, for whom 47% of men and 88% of 
women in this age category cannot cover their expenses. In terms of labour market 
participation, 18.6% of older Palestinians are employed—27% of men and 11.9% 
of women. The proportion of those employed decreases with age: for the 65—69 
cohort the participation rate is 38.6% (50.2% of men, 28% of women); after 70, 
only 8.2% are employed (13.5% of men, 4.2% of women). Reflecting the national 
occupational ladder, the participation rate for older Jews is higher (19.8%) than the 
rate for older Palestinians living in Israel (5.1%). In terms of working hours, 51.8% 
of older workers in the general population usually work full-time (35 h or more per 
week) and 48.1% work part-time. Among men, 63.3% work full-time and 36.7% 
work part-time. Among women, 31.4% work full-time and 68.6% work part-time. 
Among employed women, 34.2% work in managerial or academic occupations 10% 
as office clerks, and 24.196 work in sales and services and as skilled or unskilled 
labourers. 
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The Israeli Pension System 


Long-term demographic and economic changes have contributed to three decades of 
pension reform in countries perceiving crises in their pension systems (Williamson 
and Williams 2005). Decreasing birth rates for dual earner families, increasing life 
expectancy and the growth of the older population (considered the financially weakest 
economic group of the population, excluded from participating in the work force), 
are some of the main causes for the perception of pension crises. 

In Israel, a national system for distributing pensions was first established during the 
pre-state period by the Histadrut Union Federation, an overarching labour union that 
functioned as micro-state, employer, and trade union. These pensions were workplace 
occupational pensions that offered up to 70% of the basic wage based on mutual 
monthly payments by employees (11% of wages) and employers (5% of the wage). 
These defined-benefit (DB) schemes were granted exclusively for the Histadrut union 
members through collective agreements. Other large business organisations granted 
similar employer-employee jointly funded saving programmes through expansion 
orders of the Labour and Welfare Minister. State employees participated in fully 
funded pension programmes funded from state revenues (Gal 2002). Those entitled 
to the latter benefitted from rank-related employer provision. 

The current Israeli pension system is based on two pillars. The first is a universal 
retirement social security income system that has operated since the establishment of 
the National Insurance Institute (NID in 1954 (Achdut and Spivak 2010). The NII is 
responsible for managing and distributing benefits for social insurance programmes. 
These social insurance benefits, which were developed during earlier periods in 
which social democratic welfare models were locally embraced, embrace the role of 
the state to guarantee a basic income for all residents. These allowances are based 
on the pay-as-you-go (PAYG) principle, funded through a compulsory NII income- 
proportional tax paid by each citizen from the age of 18 to retirement (age 67 for 
men and 64 for women). 

The two main insurance benefits are old-age insurance and survivors’ insurance. 
Old-age insurance guarantees that Israeli citizens obtain a fixed monthly income 
during their old age regardless of their income level. Old-age insurance is approxi- 
mately 1,530 NIS per month for individuals (just under 33% of the minimum wage) 
and 2,300 NIS for a couple. Survivors’ insurance ensures a means of subsistence for 
surviving kin of a breadwinner—surviving spouse and orphans of a deceased Israeli 
citizen. Survivors’ insurance is approximately 1,550 NIS a month. Alongside the 
social security system, there is a supplementary means-tested allowance designed 
to ensure a minimum income to older people with few or no other income sources. 
Those entitled to such a supplement receive 2,981 NIS (64% of the minimum wage) 
for an individual and 4,706 NIS for a couple. After eight years of no eligibility 
that followed the 2008 mandatory pension, since January 2016 those with low work 
pensions are also eligible for this supplemental income. 

The second pillar of the Israeli pension system is the occupational fund. Tra- 
ditionally, these schemes were aimed at Histadrut Union Federation members and 
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employees with coverage through collective agreements. As mentioned before, these 
schemes are jointly funded by employers and employees, pensioners are offered up 
to 70% of their basic wage after 35 years of saving. Alongside the DB funds a 
non-contributory benefit is paid by the National Insurance Institute, granted to older 
Jewish immigrants who lack the required qualification time period and therefore are 
not eligible for the regular DB scheme (Gal 2002). 

As in many other OECD countries, during the 1980s and the 1990s pension funds 
faced substantial actuarial deficits and their financial viability became uncertain. 
To avoid a financial crisis of the pension system, the Ministry of Finance’s (MOF) 
budgeting administrators exerted pressure for reform, and after an intense negotiation 
between the MOF and the Histadrut representatives, a first reform was enacted in 
1995 (Spivak and Troitsky 2013). The reform included a governmental guarantee 
to financially support the existing funds while closing them to new members and 
replacing them with defined contributions (DC) based on pension schemes. 

An important drawback of the reform is the increase in social inequalities: DC 
pension schemes are based on financial market investments that expose them to risks 
and stock market crises. The DC monthly contribution is known, but the monthly 
allowance is unknown and is calculated at the time of retirement (account balance + 
yield—management fee divided by the national life expectancy). The management 
fee of the DC schemes is relatively high—about six per cent depending on individual 
bargaining abilities, which obviously tends to be worse for those with lower income. 
Although the 1995 reform was designed to increase the competition among different 
private pension funds, it failed to do so. The Histadrut federation established new 
pension funds using their financial resources and reputation to recruit new members 
and to remain dominant in the pension market. In 2002, the total deficit of the pension 
funds was estimated at approximately 109 billion NIS (OECD 2011), which led to a 
second reform during 2003-2004. 

The second reform was quite extensive and aimed to stabilise the actuarial deficit 
of the old funds by transferring 80 billion NIS as a final act of government sup- 
port. The financial responsibility was transferred to fund members and involved the 
appointment of professional managers to the fund. Other measures implemented as 
part of the second reform included significant reduction of government subsidies 
for pension savings and created a unified mechanism to establish rights and arrange- 
ments of the funds. A new calculation method for pension rates was introduced. New 
public sector employees were no longer able to join the employer funded scheme and 
instead were granted the new pension plan (DC). Another part of the reform raised 
the retirement age from 65 to 67 for men and from 60 to 64 for women. 

The 1995 and 2003-2004 reform's main concerns were financial stability and 
addressing the growing deficit of the old pension funds, low rates of pension cov- 
erage, and increased poverty rates among the older population. Beginning in 2008, 
a mandatory pension arrangement was initiated following an agreement between 
the Histadrut Union Federation and the manufacturers organisations through an 
expansion order issued by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Employment. 
Each average salaried employee became entitled to a pension fund after at least six 
months of employment in the same workplace. In addition, individuals and groups 
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are now able to choose from the different pension funds and to switch between them, 
based on their own market preferences. Importantly, the mandatory programme takes 
5.5% from the employee and 12% from the employer. However, of the employers’ 
12% contribution, only half of the funds are deposited to the pension programme 
while the other half is allocated to the severance package. Applied only since 2014, 
when calculated for minimum wages, current arrangements suggest very low future 
pension entitlement through these DC funds. Since January 2016, those on low pen- 
sion entitlement (including individuals with no pension entitlement) are eligible to 
a supplemental public income. 

To sum up, starting in 1980, Israel’s economy took a neo-liberal turn: its pension 
system was gradually privatised, and the role of the government was reduced to 
regulation. Existing Figures (CBS 2012) reflect the main ramification of Israel’s 
pension restructuring in terms of privilege and exclusion: only 64% of citizens over 
the age of 20 have at least one pension programme (for many it is only the first tier 
of occupational mandatory programme). As the mandatory pension blurred social 
distinctions, the reported gender gap in holding at least one pension programme is 
relatively small: 69% for men vs. 60% for women. Of men and women over age 60, 
53% have a pension programme (CBS 2012). 


The Debate Over Women’s Pension Age 


There has been heated debate over the retirement age for women during recent years 
(retirement age for men was increased in 2004 to 67). In July 2017, two members 
of the Knesset (the Israeli parliament) proposed the abolition of retirement ages, to 
facilitate individual choices about when to retire while prohibiting employers from 
forcing retirement other than against some standardised test of contribution to the job. 
On the one hand, there are women in quality jobs for whom retirement means a loss of 
potential to accumulate more monthly contributions and attain an increased pension 
allowance, compensating at least partly for the disadvantages embedded in a gendered 
work life. On the other hand, women earning minimum wages and/or in part-time 
employment, and for workers who suffer physical or emotional burnout often cannot 
wait to retire at older ages. For those in low paid jobs, the retirement allowance 
would actually increase their monthly income. Financial consideration concerning 
the ability of social security to pay allowances with increasing longevity is the main 
reason for pushing for change in retirement age. Herbst-Debby (2018) has shown 
that for employees in low-paid jobs, the move from the ‘working mum’ employment 
track to the imperative of the self-sufficient individual citizen has undermined the 
very limited welfare security such women had in the past. The expectation of the 
ungendered self-sufficient worker has not been accompanied by Israeli policy that 
secures jobs with reasonable wages and working conditions, or that offers working 
mothers a sustainable future at pension age. Further, many older women workers 
have encountered ageism and are already unemployed even before retirement age 
(Buksbaum and Dagan 2010). An earlier pension allowance for vulnerable women is a 
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matter of basic individual sustainability, while any legislation to postpone retirement 
would benefit those with the better pension programme. 

The alternative to abolishing the retirement age would be gradually equalising 
the retirement age of men and women at age 67, which again leaves those outside 
or in the periphery of the labour market without a solution for later life income. 
Women’s organisations have allied with feminist members of Knesset and strongly 
oppose any modification of the current law that does not account for women in 
precarious positions, in poverty, or at high risk of poverty. According to a 2018 
protocol of a finance committee meeting at the Knesset, there is consensus among 
the Knesset supporting legislation to postpone women’s retirement age. However, 
this is contingent upon the finance ministry’s commitment to allocate appropriate 
compensation to fund retirement allowances for women where work history and 
current opportunities eliminate the possibility of employment after retirement. There 
is an impasse, since the finance ministry refuses to allocate such funding, stating that 
it would offset the advantage gained by the women’s retirement age increase. Despite 
broad agreement that some retirees must be protected from financial difficulties as 
they age, the Treasury so far has refused to act. Meanwhile all those of retirement 
age will have reduced allowances (1.2% per month) to sustain pension funds rather 
than raise the pension age for women. 


After Retirement-Age Employment: Another Source 
of Cheap Labour 


In a representative sample of 853 adults aged 19-97, 47.2% preferred a mandatory 
retirement age set in law. In contrast, 60% of adults over 55, regardless of gen- 
der, reported they would prefer to continue working past the mandatory retirement 
age. Higher levels of perceived ageism were related to respondents’ perception of 
older adults’ desire to retire when they reach retirement age, and to thinking that 
retirement age should not be set by law (Segel-Karpas and Palgi 2018). However, 
even with high levels of support among older Israelis in the sample, extended working 
life may not be beneficial for all, despite many Israelis working past the retirement 
age. For example, on 12 September 2018, newspapers in Israel highlighted a typical 
conflict between the city council and the road sweeping subcontractor, which left 60 
employees without income. The employees were all residents of Israel’s southern 
periphery aged 10—15 years after retirement age, many of whom were immigrants 
from Ethiopia and the former Soviet Union and spoke very little Hebrew. Others 
among vulnerable categories include school safety guards who were not entitled to 
an income when schools shut for July and August. Women in similar social categories 
were often employed in cleaning or caring jobs (both in the home or in residential 
buildings) but they did not experience seasonal interruptions in their employment. 
This reflects the opportunity structure for immigrants who seek employment after 
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retirement age. These instances of over retirement age individuals employed in phys- 
ically challenging jobs suggest the necessity of introducing the aspect of job quality 
in examining the implications of extended work life. 


Health, Work, and Ageing 


The Israeli context of mandatory retirement may have detrimental effects on adjust- 
ing to retirement, resulting in lower levels of physical and mental health. Retirement 
is particularly intimidating in Israel since a large majority of those over age 53 feel 
financially unprepared for it (Segel-Karpas and Werner 2014). Married people in this 
study reported feeling less prepared than non-married people, possibly because each 
spouse attributed responsibility to the other. These findings support earlier findings 
of Litwin and Meir (2013) showing that the main financial worry for adults aged 65 
and older is that pension funds will not suffice for one’s entire life. Other research 
in the Netherlands and the US suggest that, when retirement is perceived as invol- 
untary, retirees respond with lower levels of wellbeing (Van Solinge and Henkens 
2005; Schultz et al. 1998). In contrast, in a cross-sectional study of Jerusalem resi- 
dents conducted between 1985 and 1987, Abramson et al. (1992) found that workers 
were healthier than non-workers, and that satisfaction with work was related to bet- 
ter health. Segel-Karpas (2015) used the Survey of Health Ageing and Retirement 
in Europe (SHARE) to examine that the moderating role of employment vs. retire- 
ment in the relationships among objective measures of health, subjective measures 
of health, and mental health. The relationship between objective health and self- 
perceived health was stronger among older workers than among retirees, suggesting 
that when health is not optimal, work roles could be an added stressor, resulting in 
poorer perception of health (Segel-Karpas 2015). However, the relationship between 
self-perceived health and depressive symptoms was stronger among the retired, sug- 
gesting that when health is perceived as less than optimal, the resources provided by 
the work role could mitigate its negative effects on psychological wellbeing. 

The gendered path between employment and health is attributed to differences in 
social roles. Women are perceived, more often than men, to be responsible for the 
family. According to the OECD 2014 report, fertility rates in Israel are higher than 
in most Western countries, suggesting that the family poses a major responsibility 
for Israeli women. Women work an average of 8 h less per week than men (37 vs. 
44.9 h per week), and the percentage of women employed in part-time positions is 
double that of men (31.8% vs. 13.2%) (CBS 2019). 

In a longitudinal study that examined the changes in patterns of labour mar- 
ket participation for Israelis aged 50-69 from 2005 to 2010 (Achdut et al. 2014), 
the most important finding was the persistent increase in labour market participa- 
tion past retirement age. Health emerged as the most important barrier to continued 
employment, primarily for women. Education shaped labour market participation 
the opposite way—the higher the educational attainment, the stronger the tendency 
for continuous employment. Those committed to support more children were more 
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likely to hold onto their employment. Wealth was important; individuals in the mid- 
dle of the wealth distribution tend to leave the labour market while individuals at both 
ends are more likely to stay longer, suggesting an element of choice for wealthier 
individuals, and necessity for less wealthy Israelis. Those with an employed part- 
ner, particularly women, tended to leave the labour market. Generally, researchers 
found that people who stayed in employment longer usually tried to find a form of 
transitional job with reduced time and responsibility (Achdut et al. 2014). 


Conclusion 


Women in Israel are at a higher risk of poverty in old age than men, particularly 
when not living with a partner or lacking a pension related to a partner’s work life. 
This is particularly true for those who suffered of intimate partner violence over 
their lifecourse. The risk of poverty increases when women support their grown-up 
children and it requires them to maintain their participation in the labour market in 
precarious jobs since they could not find quality employment in the 10 year period 
prior to retirement age. 

More generally, after retirement age, about a fifth lives in poverty (NII 2018) and 
many individuals have had to go without medicines and medical treatment (Litwin 
and Meir 2013). Although many older Israelis require additional income, they do 
not benefit from high quality jobs in their extended work life. When many of the 
most vulnerable older Israelis participate in the labour market, they are employed 
as unskilled labourers or in low skill service and care occupations, and they face an 
opportunity structure that is of low quality. Women and immigrants are dispropor- 
tionately clustered in such precarious and low-quality employment. Similarly, the 
situation is difficult for those living in homes that they own but need to leave because 
of stairs or distance from family and friends, or those who live in places in need of 
refurbishment, sometimes related to deteriorating health conditions. More data are 
needed for these groups of individuals, who need more material resources as well as 
support in efforts to increase their income and wellbeing. The norm of supporting 
older relatives is still strong among Palestinians living in Israel, but for immigrants, 
lack of state support may be especially detrimental with women immigrants being 
most vulnerable of all. 
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Chapter 24 A) 
Italy qui 


Tindara Addabbo 


Abstract In 2011 the legal retirement age in Italy was raised from 65 years for 
men and 60 years for women to 67 years for both by the year 2019. This reform 
remains controversial. Extending the legal retirement age has caused an increase in 
employment rates for the 55—64 age group. However, unemployed workers in this 
age group face difficulties in finding a job and in re-entering the labour market. 
The demanding family responsibilities of Italian women and the persistence of the 
gender wage gap result in lower levels of retirement pensions. Moreover, increasing 
the retirement age without improving childcare services and addressing work-life 
balance policies negatively affects the working careers of young women. Extended 
working life policies should be matched with gender sensitive activation policies to 
ensure equal access to work and age management policies to achieve better working 
conditions for older workers. 


Keywords Retirement · Gender - Working conditions * Health * Care - Pension 
income 


Introduction 


Italy has been affected by population ageing and it is characterised by significant 
gender inequalities both in the labour market and in the allocation of family caring 
roles between partners (paid versus unpaid working time). This chapter discusses 
gender inequalities in the labour market, in unpaid work distribution and in the 
health status of older people and extended working life policies. 
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Gender Inequalities in Paid and Unpaid Work 
and Employment Policies 


The employment rate in Italy for women is still much lower than for men. In 2018 
among the 15—64 age group, the employment rate of women was 49.5% and for men 
67.6%. In the 55—64 age group these rates were 43.9% for women and 64.2% for 
men. Employment rates in the general population (15—64 years) decreased by four 
per cent from 2006 to 2018 for men and increased by seven per cent for women. 
The increase in employment rates in the 55—64 age group over the same period was 
higher for women (4-101406) than for men (+47%). This is linked to the pension reform 
that increased the minimum retirement age along with an increase in the level of 
education of the 55—64 year age group (Istat 2016b). The gender gap in employment 
rates amongst the 55—64 age group is both high and stable: it was 21.9% in 2006 
and 20.3% in 2018 (author's analysis from Eurostat meta data). A gender gap to the 
disadvantage of women is higher in the South of Italy (Addabbo 2013). Increasing 
difficulties since the 2008 economic crisis have been experienced by women when 
returning to work after childbirth (Istat 2012) and the discouraged worker effect is 
prevalent among women (Addabbo et al. 2015). Approximately 68% of unemployed 
men and 65% of unemployed women in Italy (59.5% of unemployed men and 58% of 
unemployed women in EU) in the age group 55-64 were unemployed for 12 months 
or more in 2018 (compared to 49.2% of men and 50% of women in the age group 
15—24 years) (author's analysis from Eurostat meta data). These figures demonstrate 
the difficulties that older workers face in finding a job when they lose it or try to 
(re)enter the labour market. 

Italy is characterised by a sharp inequality in the allocation of time over the 
lifecourse with women playing the key role in unpaid domestic and care work in later 
life, not only for partners and parents, but also for their children and grandchildren 
(Addabbo et al. 2012; Anxo et al. 2011; Aassve et al. 2012). 

Flexible working arrangements and part-time work have increased for workers 
of all ages. The proportions of full-time employed or self-employed decreased from 
86% in 2008 to 81% in 2018, while temporary contracts increased from 10% in 2008 
to 1396 in 2018 and a sharp increase in involuntary part-time work took place (from 
5.896 in 2008 to 11.996 in 2018) (Istat 2019). 

The Legislative Decree 148/2015 introduced a handover scheme for employers 
with the aim of allowing older workers to shift from full-time to part-time work 
while simultaneously hiring young workers. The scheme has been piloted at the 
local level without a wider diffusion due to the relatively high costs for businesses 
(Jessoula et al. 2016). Due to the high estimated costs of extensive implementation 
at the national level, the scheme is being introduced partially by businesses (Inapp 
and Ministero del lavoro e delle politiche sociali 2017). Age management policies 
are relatively rare in Italy (Inapp and Ministero del lavoro e delle politiche sociali 
2017) although good practices can be observed in large (Aversa et al. 2015) and 
small-medium businesses (Checcucci et al. 2017). Older workers in Italy appear to 
be less involved in *on the job' training than other workers in Europe (Anpal 2018). 
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Although equality principles are guaranteed by the Italian Constitution and a 
legislative Decree in 2003 established a general framework for equal treatment in 
employment, there are still limits to the full application of the European Directive 
on Discrimination in access to employment and training (OECD 2018). Media cam- 
paigns and other actions to promote active and healthy ageing have been proposed by 
the government, social partners and non-governmental organisations (OECD 2018; 
Rospi 2018; Banfi and Fries-Tersch 2016). Also, regional legislation relating to active 
ageing has been introduced and training courses have been promoted at the local level 
for older workers by using multiple professions funds (Inapp and Ministero del lavoro 
e delle politiche sociali 2017). Banfi and Fries-Tersch (2016) highlight a fragmenta- 
tion of policies to support older workers at the local and regional levels with lifelong 
learning measures only being addressed at the national level. 


Care Services 


The Italian welfare system is heavily centred on family support. Family support and 
informal care are widespread compared to other EU countries (Bettio and Plantenga 
2004). Early childhood education services are widely available for children aged 
over three years (Addabbo et al. 2018). Primary and secondary schools are mostly 
scheduled on a half-day basis which is difficult to synchronise with the paid work of 
parents. Childcare services for children aged under three are rationed and unevenly 
distributed across Italian regions (Istat 2016b). A significant amount of childcare is 
informally provided by grandparents (Arpino et al. 2014). 

Fiscal austerity has led to cuts in public health spending (Istat 2016b) which 
can result in an increase of informal care work by women. There has been a shift 
towards home-based care for older people and the employment of migrant workers 
in Italian households. This raises important issues in terms of discrimination, equity 
and sustainability of the system (Bettio and Solinas 2009; Bettio et al. 2006; Bettio 
and Mazzotta 2011). 


Pension System, Inequalities in Pension Income by Gender 
and Public Social Protection Expenditure 


Major labour market and pension policy reforms have been undertaken in Italy in 
recent decades leading to a multi-tier system where the dominant pillar is made up of 
a notional defined contribution system based on contributions made by employees, 
and self-employed workers in the public and private sectors (European Commission 
2015). Some workers shift between employment and self-employment, a trend on the 
increase in the Italian labour market (Muehlberger and Pasqua 2006; Muehlberger 
and Bertolini 2008). 
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The second tier of the pension system is an income tested old age allowance 
of approximately €5,824 annually for a single person with an additional €190.26 
for those aged above 70 years. Since 1992 the use of supplementary funds and 
private pension plans has been promoted through tax incentives. Individuals whose 
contributory pension is below the minimum level may be entitled to a minimum 
pension supplement that will allow them to reach an annual €6,524.57 pension 
income. Those without a contributory pension may be eligible for a means-tested tax 
exempt social assistance benefit from 65 years with a further increase when they are 
aged 70 years or over (OECD 2017). 

The 2011 reform increased the retirement qualifying age and linked it to life 
expectancy. The statutory retirement age prior to the 2011 reform was 65 for men 
and 60 for women. The pensionable age was gradually increased and by 2015 was 
set at 66 years and 3 months for men and women employed in the public sector. 
In the private sector, the pensionable age was also 66 years and 3 months for men, 
but 63 years and 9 months for women (European Commission 2015). In 2018 the 
minimum compulsory retirement age for men and women was fixed at 66 years and 
7 and it rose to 67 years in 2019) within the private sector. There is an incentive 
to postpone retirement both within the private and the public sector by increasing 
the length of contributions and the provision of a flexible retirement age band up to 
age 70, a band that will then move upwards due to the linking mechanism of life 
expectancy. 

In 2016 a phased retirement scheme with subsidised part-time work was intro- 
duced aimed at employees reaching retirement age in 2018, being full-time employed 
and having paid the minimum contributions for the old-age pension. Under this 
scheme full-time employees were incentivised to switch to part-time work before 
retiring. However, this incentive does not appear to have been successful given the 
limited number of applications (OECD 2018). 

At the same time, disincentives to early retirement have been introduced. Early 
retirement is possible without penalties only if men have paid contributions for 
42 years and 10 months (41 years and 10 months for women). Individuals who retire 
under the age of 62 years received a reduced pension. Special provisions have been 
introduced for disadvantaged workers and for unemployed persons whose unemploy- 
ment allowance has expired. A loan-scheme that can cover missing contributions also 
exists for these two categories of workers. Restrictions have been imposed on the 
length of time spent in hazardous jobs in order to be entitled for early retirement 
(OECD 2018). 

Arduous/hazardous jobs are defined as particularly strenuous manual labour. A 
list of arduous/hazardous work was drafted in 2007 which includes work in tunnels, 
caves, mines, chambers with compressed air and asbestos removal work. 

There is a progressive indexation of pensions which favours retirees on lower 
pensions (OECD 2017). 

The Law Decree 4, 28/01/2019 allows early retirement at age 62 (minimum) if the 
qualifying contributory years are at least 38 (‘Quota 100’) and this measure will be 
introduced over the period 2019-2021. Women are estimated to be under-represented 
within the eligible cohort (INPS 2019) due to their average lower contributory years 
and over representation in low paid and unskilled jobs (Canal and Cirillo 2019). 
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Workers who have reached the minimum level of contributions (40 years in 2008), 
can combine pension income with paid employment (as self-employed, project work 
or employees). The latter type of contract is not possible for those who retired 
early while the possibility of combining different sources of income is limited when 
receiving disability allowances, pensions for those employees who are moving from 
full-time to part-time work, and workers receiving a minimum income or workfare 
subsidies (OECD 2018). 

The different reforms of the pension system in Italy have resulted in a lively public 
debate between academics, politicians and social partners. In particular, the increase 
in the retirement age for those employees whose retirement age was postponed by the 
reform for several years has been contested by unions and political parties. System 
failures are also related to the lack of integration between pension reforms aimed at 
extending working lives and limited employment policies encouraging older workers 
to stay longer in employment (Banfi and Fries-Tersch 2016). 

Other topics of discussion concern the issue of permitting workers in physically 
demanding and hazardous jobs to retire earlier (OECD 2018) and the impact of 
extended working life conditions. Special attention has been given to employees who 
found themselves unemployed and without a pension for several months after the 
new reform (esodati). This problem was largely underestimated by the government 
when implementing the pension reform. 

Due to the age structure of the Italian population and challenges experienced 
by young people in accessing the labour market (often delayed and in precarious 
employment) concerns have emerged regarding the sustainability of the pension 
system and the wellbeing of today’s younger generation when they become older. 
Moreover, attention has been given to the impact of the 2011 reform on productivity. 
Gabriele et al. (2018) show that the introduction of rigid regulations and increasing 
retirement age has undermined a sorting mechanism that previously resulted in the 
retention of only productive workers (since they were less likely to retire early) and 
that overall this has a negative impact on productivity. 

Given the crucial role played by older women in caring for grandchildren and 
the rationing of childcare services for children aged under three, the extension of 
working life without an extension of childcare services could increase the difficulties 
experienced by young mothers returning to work (Verashchagina and Capparucci 
2014) leading to a negative effect on their labour supply. One result of the introduction 
of the 2011 Pension Reform on older women’s labour supply in Italy has been reported 
by Coda Moscarola et al. (2016) who show that there has been an increase in sick 
leave taken by older women, especially those with a low income and living in the 
South of Italy where childcare facilities are less available. 

Gender inequalities in employment rates and wages as well as in the length of 
careers and types of contract (women are more represented in part-time work than 
men) generate gender gaps in pensions and a higher risk for women of not having 
a decent standard of living when they are older (Corsi and Samek Lodovici 2013). 
In 2015, of the total amount of old age pensions in Italy, 56% were received by 
men (Istat 2016a). According to EU-SILC 2010 data, men on average receive higher 
pensions than women by 31% in Italy (39% in EU) (Bettio, Tinios and Betti 2013). 
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Moreover, by comparing gross yearly pension income, men’s income was €6,000 
higher on average than women’s (Istat 2016a). 

Disability benefits (including disability pensions and early retirement pensions 
due to a reduced capacity to work) represent 1.5% of GDP in 2012 compared to two 
per cent on average in EU-28 countries. Sickness and healthcare benefits amount to 
6.8% compared to the EU 28 average of eight per cent. Retirement pensions amount 
to 14.2% compared to 11% in EU-28 countries, survivors benefits represent 2.6% 
compared to 1.6% in EU-28 (Author’s analysis from Eurostat metadata). 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


Pension reforms in Italy have been accompanied by widespread debate. The issue 
of pension reforms leading to an extended working life is still widely covered in 
the Italian media. The empirical evidence does not suggest that media coverage 
of the issue significantly increases information. However according to Boeri and 
Tabellini (2012), providing extensive information on the costs and on the functioning 
of the pension system encourages individuals to support pension reforms increasing 
retirement age. Sharing information is crucial for the successful implementation 
of the reforms (Tsarouhas 2012). The Greek case, characterised by limited public 
information, contrasts with the Italian government’s extensive information sharing 
and consensus building campaign (Tsarouhas 2012). 

The latest pension reform path in Italy has seen conflict with social partners 
on the labour market reforms and discontent with international constraints on pub- 
lic expenditure and debt stimulating co-operation between government and social 
partners (Maino and Neri 2011). However, the *Fornero' reform was imposed in 
a top-down manner, with very few opportunities for trade unions to influence deci- 
sions (Sacchi 2013). The 2011 reform was opposed by Northern League Party, which 
together with the Five Stars Party, introduced *Quota 100', approved in 2019. Three 
major union confederations, the General Confederation of Italian Workers (Confed- 
erazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro, Cgil); the Italian Confederation of Workers' 
Trade Unions (Confederazione Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori, Cisl) and the Union of 
Italian Workers (Unione Italiana del Lavoro, Uil) reacted in 2012 with a general strike 
to protest against the *Fornero' Reform. This movement was also motivated by prob- 
lems related to the living conditions of the high number of those former employees 
who found themselves unemployed and without a pension for several months after 
the implementation of the reform. Recently, following the Five Stars-League party 
approval of *Quota 100', unions have protested against *Quota 100' not considering 
it an effective way of tackling the problems still connected with the ‘Fornero’ reform. 
The unions are calling for a new more structural pension reform. 
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Health 


Life expectancy and healthy life expectancy have increased in Italy (Istat 2016b). In 
2005, women had a longer life expectancy at birth (84 years compared to 78 years for 
men) than men (Burgio et al. 2009). However, men lived 85% of their years without 
disability compared to 75% for women. 

Italy is characterised by regional heterogeneity in terms of available health infras- 
tructures and services and this is reflected in self-perceived health status with a 
larger effect on older women’s health status (Addabbo et al. 2014; Pirani and Salvini 
2012b). Lower educated older people have poorer health and lower life expectancy 
compared to the highly educated (Istat 2016b). Involvement in social interaction as 
well as in working activities have a positive effect on older people’s health status 
(Pirani and Salvini 2012а). 

Lifecourse literature explores the impact of gender differences in the distribution 
of unpaid work in later life. By analysing retrospective data on the gender distribution 
of domestic and care work in the Survey of Health, Ageing, Retirement in Europe 
(SHARE), Addabbo et al. (2014) found a poorer global health status and residual 
affective problems for women with children and who defined themselves as having 
the main responsibilities in care work. Life expectancy significantly differs according 
to socioeconomic status, with a higher life expectancy for the self-employed and a 
difference of more than five years between individuals with different socioeconomic 
statuses, thus confirming large health inequalities, a finding that brings into question 
the fairness of the Italian public pension system (Lallo and Raitano 2018). 

Analysis of the SHARE-Life study merged with SHARE data on the health status 
of those aged 60 and above has been undertaken on the effect of quality of work 
dimensions on the health status of retired older people by gender (Addabbo et al. 
2011). The effect of better scores in the socioeconomic and control dimensions of 
the quality of work are associated with better health status later in life for both 
men and women. However, poor physical working conditions (whether the work 
was physically demanding, characterised by an uncomfortable work environment, 
or by a heavy time pressure) have a negative effect on both men and women in 
all health dimensions (mobility, cognition, affection and motivation). This effect is 
statistically significant only for women, and the result can be linked to the ‘time 
pressure’ dimension of physically demanding jobs, and to the higher probability that 
women experience work-life balance conflicts because of their higher involvement 
in unpaid care and domestic work. For men, higher scores in the control dimension 
of their quality of work life, exposes them to the risk of facing higher affective 
problems in later life and this can be associated with a loss in men’s social sphere 
after retirement from a rewarding job or with the underdevelopment of caring and 
relational dimensions during their working life. 
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Conclusions 


When compared to other EU countries the Italian labour market is characterised by 
a high gender gap in the participation of women in paid employment and a lower 
participation of older workers. Extended working life has increased especially for 
older women due to pension reforms increasing retirement age. While equality in 
pensionable age can contribute to the decrease of the gender gap in employment 
rates, the highly gender-segregated (both horizontally and vertically) Italian labour 
market requires attention by policy makers regarding the impact of extended working 
life on working conditions and on wellbeing by gender. 

From a gender perspective, increasing the retirement age without allowing for 
an improvement of childcare services and work-life balance policies does appear to 
have a negative effect on young women’s labour supply due to a lack of support by 
grandmothers in the care of grandchildren which takes place in a still highly family- 
centred welfare system. Extended working life policies should also be matched with 
an improvement in gender sensitive age management policies in the workplace to 
achieve better work life balance conditions for older workers together with consistent 
and coordinated public social and employment policies. 
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Abstract Lithuania underwent radical changes in economic and social systems at 
the end of the 20th and beginning of the 21st century. The country has a declining 
and ageing population. The dependency ratio will increase to 44.9%, public pension 
expenditure in Lithuania will reach 8.6% of GDP in 2050, and both values are lower 
than the corresponding values for the EU-25 average. To address such challenges, 
the country introduced policy measures and in 2018 a new social model came into 
force. The chapter discusses pension system reforms, pension policy, employment 
and health policy and provides a selective review of existing research on these topics. 
Research on extended working life is developing in Lithuania. It provides evidence- 
based arguments for influencing social policy for older workers. However, the gender 
and health implications of extending working life in Lithuania are not very favourable 
and do not fully support peoples’ rights for sustainable wellbeing in late work and 
after retirement. 


Keywords Pension system reforms • Pension policy - Employment policy * Health 
policy * Social model 


Introduction 


Lithuania underwent radical changes in its economic and social systems at the end 
of the 20th and the beginning of the 21st century. In demographic terms, the country 
has a declining and ageing population. The absolute number of Lithuanians will 
drop to 2.9 million and the dependency ratio will increase to 44.9% in 2050, which is 
seven percentage points lower than the EU-25 average. Public pension expenditure in 
Lithuania will reach 8.6% of GDP in 2050. These values are roughly four percentage 
points lower than the corresponding values for the EU-25 average (Pension funds 
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2018). To face such challenges, the country took measures and in 2018 a new social 
model came into force. 

Those over retirement age amounted to 23% of the population in 2016. Each year, 
the number of people who have attained retirement age decreases slightly due to 
the raising of the retirement age, which will reach the 65 year mark for both men 
and women in 2026. In 2019, the legislated pensionable age was 62 years 8 months 
for women and 63 years 10 months for men (Law on Amendment 2016). In 2017, 
88.3% of people in retirement age received a state social insurance old-age pension 
compared to 75.0% in 2014 (Ministry of Social Security and Labour 2015). In 2018 
the number increased to 89.2% (Oficialiosios statistikos portalas 2019). 

The employment rate in the age group 55-64 was 68.5% and was similar for 
men (70.5%) and women (66.9%) in 2018. The employment rate of people age 65+ 
increased from 5.7% of the population in 2014 to 9.2% in 2018. There is a gender 
difference in employment: 13.2% of men and 7.2% of women aged 65+ were working 
in 2018 (Official Statistics Portal 2019a, b). 

The gender pay gap was 14.296 in 2017, increased by 0.896 compared to 2016 
due to social and economic reasons such as gender differences in employment by 
economic sector, profession, education, age, obligatory insurance period, etc. This led 
to a gender pension gap which was 1746 in 2018 (Official Statistics Portal 2019a, b). 


Pension System Reforms 


Lithuania's first steps towards pension reform were taken in 1995, following a major 
economic crisis in the early 1990s. The first reform focused on parametric changes to 
the first pillar (regulating retirement age, insurance period for getting a full pension) 
and increasing the system's sustainability (Law on State Pensions 1994; Law on 
Reform of Pensions System 2002). Another two pillars were added to the system in 
2004, comprising funded schemes and supplementary pension provision (Pension 
funds 2018). 

The first reform implemented a two-tier system in the first pillar. There was a 
basic flat-rate pension that depended on years of service. The second part of the 
public system was supplemental and earnings related. It was PAYG schemes based 
on a formula comprising years of service, individual wages and average income. 
Adjustments for the earnings-related component were made in line with average 
economy-wide earnings, while the basic pension was determined by the government 
in an ad hoc manner. In principle, all employees were covered by the system, but 
the actual coverage rate was 83% of the workforce. Some categories of the self- 
employed were free to join. In order to receive a full pension, 20 contributory years 
were required and the minimum qualifying period was 15 years. Those who did not 
reach the minimum qualifying period were entitled to a social assistance pension, 
which amounted to 90% of the basic pension. Possibilities for early retirement were 
re-introduced in 2004 after having been abolished in 1995, but they only applied 
to people who had been unemployed for a long time. If people retired early, their 
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pension benefits were reduced. A new version of the Law on Amendment of Repub- 
lic of Lithuania Law No 1-549 on Social Insurance Pensions (2016) has reformed 
the pension scheme and came into force in 2018. Key provisions of the new legal 
regulation are as follows: a new pension structure, the introduction of pension points 
and indexing. The pension will consist of general and individual parts. The general 
part will replace the basic part of the pension and a bonus for the length of a person’s 
employment record, while the individual pension will replace the additional part of 
the pension and reflect a person’s contributions paid to the social insurance scheme. 
The new edition of the law also provides for a gradual increase of the obligatory 
insurance record from 30 to 35 years. At present, the average insurance record for 
which the old-age pension is paid is already 37 years. 

Second pillar pension funds were introduced in 2004. Once the decision to join 
a fund has been made, it is irreversible. The second pillar was voluntary, and will 
become mandatory from 2019. Pension funds were established as companies (Bank 
of Lithuania 2016). Contributions to pension funds have increased and since 2016 
consist of two per cent contribution of state social pension insurance (SODRA), two 
per cent additional contribution by the participant and two per cent pension benefit 
from the state budget. In 2014—2015, the contribution consisted of one per cent 
contribution of state social pension insurance, two per cent additional contribution 
by the participant and one per cent pension benefit from the state budget (Ministry 
of Social Security and Labour 2017). Since 2018 the contributions changed to 
formula 4 + 2—4% contribution by participant and two per cent contribution from 
the state budget, i.e. there is no contribution from SODRA (Lietuvos Respublikos 
socialines apsaugos ir darbo ministerija 2018). 

Third pillar pensions are underdeveloped in Lithuania. Personal pension schemes 
were introduced in 2004. Individuals and their employers can contribute to voluntary 
pension funds. Contributions are tax-free up to 2596 of annual income, and any 
amount above that level is taxed at a reduced rate of 1596 (rather than the regular 
rate). In 2006, the Lithuanian parliament passed a law that enables the creation of 
occupational pension schemes and group life contracts. This could become something 
of a fourth pillar in the future, but a scheme has yet to be created (Pension funds 
2018). 

The latest reform of the third pillar was made in 2012 (Lietuvos Respublikos 
papildomo 2012), for the second pillar in 2016 (Law on Amendment of Republic of 
Lithuania Law No 1-549 on Social Insurance Pensions (2016) ). At the end of 2017 
there were 20 pension funds for second pillar pensions with 1,289,284 participants, 
and 12 funds for the third pillar with 57,780 participants (Lietuvos Bankas 2018). 


Pension Policies 


Pension parametric reforms in Lithuania aimed to increase the legislated pensionable 
age to 65 years old for both men and women and the insurance period from 20 to 
35 years. The average amount of pensions in Lithuania in 2017 was at a minimum 
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standard with a replacement rate of 40.2% of the average wage. So, since the maxi- 
mum insurance period almost doubled and the amount of contributions increased in 
relative and absolute terms, the replacement rate in Lithuania remained at the level of 
minimum standards of International Labour Organisation Convention no. 102 which 
in EU Strategy 2020 was defined as 60% of the average income as the minimum 
standard of living (Mavrikiou et al. 2018). 

In 2016, the average annual state social insurance old-age pension of persons 
having the mandatory social insurance record was €266.18. In 2016 the Govern- 
ment approved a new amount of the basic state social insurance pension and insured 
income. As а result, the amount of the basic state social insurance pension increased 
from €112 to €120 per month, while the insured income of the current year increased 
from €445 to €476. This increase affected about 802,000 recipients of state social 
insurance pensions. Due to the higher amounts of the basic pension and insured 
income, the average old-age pension awarded to people having the obligatory insur- 
ance record increased on average by about €20 and amounted to about €287.07 as 
of January 2017 (Ministry of Social Security and Labour 20172) and was increasing 
to €364.96 as of November 2019 (Sodra 2019). Social contributions in Lithuania are 
high, amounting to 30.796 of gross wages; 23.796 of these contributions were allo- 
cated to pensions. Employers paid 21.296 of gross wages for pensions, and employees 
contributed 2.596 (Ministry of Social Security and Labour 2017b). 

Retirement may be delayed for a full calendar year but for no longer than 5 years. 
After retirement, the old-age pension is eight per cent higher for every delayed year 
(Law on Amendment 2016). A longer insurance period and received income results 
in a bigger pension and is recalculated automatically every year (Sodra 2017). 

Lithuanians can both draw a pension and earn money. Statistical data shows that 
the employment rate for the age group 65+ is increasing. It was 9.2% in 2017 in 
comparison with 5.7% in 2014. In 2018, 13.2% men and 7.2% women aged 65+ 
were working (Official Statistics Portal 2019a, b). 

There is no permanent law for freezing payments, but the Government can pass a 
temporary law; this was done for example in 2009 (Lietuvos Respublikos socialiniu 
ismoku 2009). However, some articles of this temporary law later were recognised 
as contradictory to the Constitution and the Government was obliged to compensate 
people for reduced pensions (Baltic News Service 2012). 

Auto-enrolment is planned in 2019 for the first time in Lithuania and it will be 
applied to all employed people up to 40 years old with the right to say “no”. If 
a person decides not to participate in pension accumulation in the second pillar, 
s/he stays only in SODRA. The auto-enrolment procedure will be repeated three 
times—every three years until a person reaches age 40. For those older than 40 years 
old pension accumulation will remain voluntary (Lietuvos Respublikos socialines 
apsaugos ir darbo ministerija 2018). 
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Health Policies 


A person is eligible for work incapacity pension if s/he has 45% or more work 
incapacity and the required insurance period, which depends on the age when work 
incapacity was recognised—late recognition means a longer required period (Law 
on Amendment 2016). At the end of 2017 there were 164,100 persons who received 
a work incapacity pension; this amounts to 9% of all persons of working age (Sodra 
2017). At the end of 2018 the number decreased by 1.2% as there were 162,200 
persons who received a work incapacity pension (Oficialiosios statistikos portalas 
2019). There is no difficulty in retiring through a disability route. When a person 
reaches retirement age s/he receives whichever pension is higher: old age or work 
incapacity pension (Law on Amendment 2016). 


Employment Policies 


The new Labour Code of Lithuania, which entered into force on 1 July 2017, intro- 
duced a more flexible regulation of labour relations. On the other hand, it retained 
a number of restrictive provisions. According to data provided by Doing Business 
2018 and Lithuanian Free Market Institute, due to the new regulation, Lithuania 
would rise by 11 positions in the general EU-41 EU-OECD country rating in the 
employment flexibility index, i.e. from 27 to 16 (Lietuvos laisvosios rinkos institutas 
2017; Lithuanian Free Market Institute 2017). 

The current Labour Code establishes many flexible forms of labour contracts: 
fixed-term contract, temporary-work contract, seasonal contract, project work, job- 
sharing, working for several employers and an apprenticeship employment contract. 
There is also the possibility of remote work as a form of work performance. Fixed- 
term employment contracts can also be concluded for permanent tasks, yet such 
contracts must not exceed 20% of all employment contracts of a company. Usually 
fixed-term employment contracts are for a two-year term, with several exceptions 
allowing a five-year term. During the period of adoption of the Labour Code, a 
zero-term employment contract was rejected as not ensuring the social security of 
workers. 

As far as working time is concerned, the maximum permitted weekly working time 
is 60 h, including extra jobs and overtime hours and the maximum permitted working 
days are 6 days per week. The annual overtime limit is 180 h with a possibility to 
agree on a higher limit in a collective agreement. The Labour Code does not stipulate 
restrictions on night work and work during a weekly holiday. Overtime, night work, 
work on a weekly rest day or on a holiday is paid extra. The flexible working schedule, 
fragmented working days and individual working time regimes make it possible to 
organise work time more flexibly. 

Provisions concerning redundancy entitle the employer to dismiss the employee, 
but this decision must be based on an important reason and notice periods ranging 
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from two weeks to three months should be respected. Severance payments (up to 
two average monthly salaries) must be paid. In case of redundancies there is a set of 
priority rules that are applied to specific groups such as pre-retirement employees, 
employees with work experience exceeding ten years, employees having three or 
more children etc. The new Labour Code allows dismissal of employees with a 
notice period of three workdays but on condition of higher severance compensation 
(not less than six average monthly salaries). 

Training for workers is mainly aimed toward unemployed persons and, to a lesser 
extent, toward older age employees. Support for older unemployed persons is targeted 
at obtaining the right education and working skills (support for learning, support for 
the acquisition of professional skills). These measures are implemented in the form 
of financial benefits, i.e. scholarship, compensation or pay subsidy etc. (Republic of 
Lithuania Law on Employment 2016). 

Early retirement schemes have been discouraged by the aforementioned increase 
of the retirement age as well as by extending the mandatory length of service for 
obtaining an old-age pension, which is to increase to 35 years (mandatory length of 
service determines the retirement benefits). Lithuanian laws provide the possibility 
of early retirement, but in the latter case old-age pension benefits are reduced. On 
the other hand, retired workers are encouraged to stay in the labour market by the 
possibility of receiving both old-age pension benefits and wages (Law on Social 
Insurance Pensions 1994). 

There are no legal provisions governing specific working conditions for older 
workers. Older workers can benefit from the general rules dealing with working con- 
ditions: flexible working schedule, fragmented working days and individual working 
time regimes. They can work in the regime of part-time work. In some cases, long 
uninterrupted employment at the same workplace (directly linked to worker’s age) 
becomes an important factor. First, it prolongs additional annual leave (ten years 
of uninterrupted employment adds three days and each subsequent five year work 
period adds one day of additional leave) (Labour Code 2017). Second, length of 
service has an influence both on the length of the annual and additional annual leave 
of public sector employees. The length of service is often used to calculate public 
servants’ wages. 

The principle of gender equality is expressly stated in the Labour Code. There- 
fore, gender implications occur only as a legitimate differentiation to facilitate the 
participation of women in paid employment during pregnancy and also as privi- 
leges concerning work time for women who gave birth recently and for breastfeed- 
ing women. As was mentioned above, a different retirement age remains for men 
and women. There is a gap between the average salary of men and women, which 
was 14.2% in 2017 (Official Statistics Portal 2019a, b). There are no provisions to 
facilitate workers who are caring for older or disabled family members. The princi- 
ple of anti-age discrimination is established in the Constitution of the Republic of 
Lithuania, the Law on Equal Treatment and the Labour Code. In the latter the imple- 
mentation of the principle of non-discrimination is strengthened by turning it into 
the duty of the employer. Furthermore, there are specific norms of the Labour Code 
implementing the principle of anti-age discrimination, for example, by ensuring a 
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non-discriminatory system of remuneration (Art. 140.6 of the Labour Code 2017) 
or by stating that violation of equal opportunities is a gross breach of work duties 
(Art. 58 of the Labour Code 2017). Finally, the Labour Code establishes positive 
age-based discrimination: employees, who will be entitled to the full old age pen- 
sion in less than five years, must be given a longer notice period about termination of 
employment contract (Art. 57.7 of the Labour Code 2017). Employees having less 
than three years until the statutory retirement age and who have at least ten years of 
uninterrupted employment at that workplace have the right of priority to retain the 
job in the case of redundancy (Art. 57.3 of the Labour Code 2017). The responsibil- 
ity for age discrimination is laid down in both administrative and criminal law (Art. 
81 of the Lietuvos Respublikos administraciniu 2015; Art. 169, 170, 170(1) of the 
Criminal Code 2000). 


Precarious Employment 


Precariousness applies to at least 30-35% of the employed population in Lithuania. 
Firstly, there is a problem of insufficient income. Secondly, there is social insecurity, 
which is particularly faced by self-employed and illegal workers (Blaziene and 
Gruzevskis 2016). Some decisions, which are expected to improve conditions 
for precarious workers, were taken last year. To address the threat of poverty, 
from 1 January 2018, the minimum monthly wage was raised from €380 to €400 
(Social statistics 2017), and also monthly non-taxable amount was raised from 
€310 to €380 (Lietuvos Respublikos Gyventoju pajamu mokescio 2017). 

Several amendments to the Law on Social Insurance were made. First, “floors” 
of social insurance contributions were introduced. This means that if the employee 
earns less than the minimum wage, the employer will still have to pay social insurance 
contributions calculated from the minimum monthly wage. The new law will ensure 
social security for those workers, whose salary is less than the minimum monthly 
wage. Second, a procedure for calculation of the amount of social insurance contri- 
butions was unified for all self-employed workers. This step was aimed at ensuring 
equal social guarantees for self-employed persons. Finally, seeking to encourage peo- 
ple to start self-employment, beginners have been given the opportunity not to pay 
state social insurance contributions for one year (Lietuvos Respublikos Valstybinio 
socialinio draudimo istatymo 2017). 


Debate on Extending Working Lives 


The issue of extended working life lacks attention on political agenda, in scientific 
research and the media. Occasionally it was mentioned during the discussion on 
a new social model (including on website Darbo santykiu ir valstybinio socialinio 
draudimo teisinis-administracinis modelis, http://www.socmodelis.lt and Facebook 
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https://www.facebook.com/socialinis.modelis/). However, more attention was paid 
to the new pension structure and more flexible labour relations than to extended 
working life. Projects implemented by the Lithuanian Labour Exchange may be 
mentioned as examples of best practice of specific employment policies, For example, 
the project ‘Employment support for unemployed older people” involved 14448 
older workers and focused on improving qualifications or competencies, creating 
subsidised employment and facilitating territorial mobility (Lietuvos darbo birza 
2018). 


Existing Research 


There were isolated instances of research on social gerontology in the second half 
of the twentieth century, and it became a field of interest for social researchers 
only after Independence in Lithuania in 1990 (Mikulioniene 2011). There was no 
scientific research on extended working life. However, some discussion about the 
issue may be found in research on related topics. First, some authors stress the 
importance of the special measures, which can help to increase the participation of the 
older people in the labour market. Such measures can be related to the improvement 
of health (especially men’s health), vocational training, availability of information 
and consultation services (Okuneviciute Neverauskiene and Moskvina 2008), the 
reform and adaptation of the social protection system (Dromantiene and Kanopiene 
2004). Another policy measure suggested is to introduce more flexible labour law 
measures, in particular the adaptation of the forms of employment contracts which 
allow workers to transition gradually from active working activity to final exit from 
the labour market as well as the establishment of additional provisions regarding rest 
periods (Ambrazeviciute 2018). 

A second consideration is related to age within the context of anti-discrimination 
law. Despite properly established prohibition of age discrimination in national legis- 
lation, discrimination on the basis of age still prevails in the labour market and ageism 
prevents longer participation of older people in employment (Ambrazeviciute 2018), 
whereas mechanisms designed to encourage the reporting of discrimination cases are 
not efficient (Mikulioniene 2008). 

Lastly, there is a good deal of research concerning the status of women. The anal- 
ysis of old age pensions, especially their gender dimension, is focused on different 
patterns of labour market participation among women and men in society. Women 
usually take care of children and have a shorter record of participation in the labour 
market. This means that women have a five per cent lower old age pension than men 
in Lithuania (Skuciene 2007). 
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Conclusion 


An OECD review of labour market policies (2018b) comments that recent reforms 
of the Labour Code, the unemployment insurance system, employment policies, 
minimum-income benefits and public pensions have reduced incentives for informal 
employment and raised income security. However, resources devoted to labour mar- 
ket and social policies remain limited. According to the OECD (20182) Lithuania 
could do more to restrict the use of early retirement; prevent disability benefits from 
being used as alternative pathways to early retirement; take a balanced approach to 
employment protection by age; review the use of seniority wages; encourage social 
partners to implement better retention and hiring mechanisms targeted at older work- 
ers; and provide lifelong learning guidance services. The gender implications of 
extending working life in Lithuania are not addressed adequately and remain out of 
the policy and research agenda. 
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Abstract The Netherlands traditionally had ample early retirement possibilities. 
Several reforms introduced from the late 1990s onward contributed to the successful 
reversal of this early exit trend. As a result, in 2018, employees on average retired 
at age 65.0, representing a three-year increase in the last ten years. This chapter 
describes the Dutch pension system and recent employment, health and care policies 
and reforms that have likely shaped the changes in the effective retirement age. We 
conclude with a short discussion of the current debate about future changes to the 
statutory retirement age and consider other potential avenues through which policies 
could yield further increases in the effective retirement age of Dutch workers. 


Keywords Retirement - Pension policy * Care policy - Age stereotypes · 
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Introduction 


The Netherlands has long been known as an early retirement country. In the 1990s 
and early 2000s, workers tended to retire approximately five years before reaching 
the statutory retirement age of 65 years, with the difference being somewhat larger 
for women than for men. This picture is no longer accurate. In 2018, employees 
on average retired at age 65.0, a more than three-year increase in the last ten years 
(Statistics Netherlands 2019a). In this chapter, we describe the Dutch pension system 
and reforms in various policy domains that have likely shaped the changes in the 
effective retirement age. We conclude with a short overview of the most recent 
changes to the statutory retirement age and other future changes. We also discuss 
potential avenues through which policies could yield further increases in the effective 
retirement age of Dutch workers. 
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Pension Policies! and Retirement Age 


The Dutch pension system is usually described as a hybrid version resembling a 
corporatist (continental) welfare type with regards to early pension regulations, and 
a social-democratic (Scandinavian) type when it comes to a universal state pension 
for each resident (Schils 2008; Van Gestel et al. 2014). It consists of three pillars. The 
first pillar is the universal state pension (Dutch: Algemene Ouderdomswet, AOW), 
introduced in 1957. All people living or working in the Netherlands accumulate state 
pension benefits for every year of residence. The state pension is organised as a 
Pay-As-You-Go scheme. 

The second pillar in the Dutch pension system consists of collective pensions. 
Employers and employees both contribute to this part of the pension system during 
working life. Even though employees are not obliged by law to contribute to a collec- 
tive pension fund, governments can make contributions to collective pensions oblig- 
atory if employer organisations and labour unions decide to arrange occupational 
pensions (Pensioenfederatie 2010). Consequently, more than 90% of all employees 
in the Netherlands participate in collective pension schemes (OECD 2014; Schils 
2008). 

The third pillar comprises private pension arrangements. These are mostly used 
by self-employed persons and persons employed in organisations or sectors in which 
no collective pensions are available (Pensioenfederatie 2010). Compared to the state 
pension and collective pension, fewer people are insured through private pension 
arrangements. 

In the Netherlands, the statutory retirement age was 65 years until 2014. From 
2015 onwards, the statutory retirement age was set to gradually increase to 66 years 
in 2018 and to 67 years by the year 2023. Later, even faster increases were agreed 
upon, making the statutory retirement age reach 67 years already in 2021, and linking 
statutory retirement age to life expectancy thereafter. However, following heated 
discussions regarding these increases, the Dutch government has decided in July 
2019 that retirement age will increase less rapidly, effective immediately. This means 
that the statutory retirement age will remain 66 years and 4 months until 2021, and 
then increase by three months each year until reaching 67 in 2024. 


Employment Policies 


Traditionally, it was rather common for Dutch workers to leave the labour mar- 
ket before they had reached statutory retirement age, enabled by early retirement 
schemes. The first ‘early exit’ scheme (Dutch: Vervroegd uittreden, VUT), intro- 
duced in the late 1970s, offered generous possibilities of leaving the labour market 
around age 60 (Euwals et al. 2004; Van Oorschot and Jensen 2009). Retiring through 
the VUT provided older persons with an income of 70-80% of their last monthly 


'The description of the Dutch pension policies partly relies on Fleischmann and Koster (2016). 
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wage. Delaying early retirement past VUT age did not increase this replacement 
rate, and persons choosing these early retirement benefits did not experience any 
reduction in their state pension. 

The 1990s saw a growing awareness that the early retirement scheme VUT would 
become unsustainable in the long-term (Euwals et al. 2004) and several changes 
were implemented in the late 1990s. VUT benefits were phased out and the prepen- 
sion (Dutch: prepensioen) was implemented. In contrast to the VUT, the prepension 
was capital funded, meaning that benefits were paid from members' own contri- 
butions (as a kind of savings scheme) rather than from the current workforce's 
contributions. Moreover, the earlier workers exited the labour market through the 
prepension, the lower was their replacement rate and, thus, their retirement benefits. 
Through the lower replacement rate, older workers were discouraged from retiring 
early (Conen et al. 2011; OECD 2014). From the 2000s onward, additional changes 
were introduced. In 2006, the Dutch government decided to tax both the premium 
and the benefits received through early retirement regulations (Euwals et al. 2004; 
Van Oorschot and Jensen 2009). This further decreased the financial attractiveness 
of early retirement schemes. 

Flexible employment, in terms of part-time employment, is very common in the 
Netherlands, especially among women. Approximately 74% of women, and 27% of 
men, worked part-time (i.e. less than 35 h per week) in 2017 (Statistics Netherlands 
2019b). In the last years, this percentage has been quite constant for women, but 
has risen from about 20% in 2003 to the current rate for men. This rise among men 
is mostly driven by the 25—45 year olds, who increasingly used part-time work to 
combine work and childcare. Among older men and women, a slight decrease in the 
propensity to work part-time has been noted. This decrease might be attributable to 
the previously described policies, which are stimulating labour market participation 
in this age group. 

An explicit law against age-based discrimination at work was implemented in 
the Netherlands in 2003, in addition to a general anti-discrimination law that was 
in place already. Nevertheless, employers remain less likely to recruit older workers 
and to invest in them compared to their younger counterparts (Fleischmann and 
Koster 2018; Karpinska et al. 2011; Lazazzara et al. 2013). This may be related 
to persistent age stereotypes. Studies found that Dutch employers regarded older 
Workers to be less interested in and to have lower acceptance of new technologies 
than their younger counterparts, to have a greater resistance to change, to be less 
capable of doing physical work and to have higher absenteeism (Henkens 2005; 
Remery et al. 2003). However, they also thought older workers had greater social 
skills, were more reliable and more careful (Henkens 2005; Van Dalen et al. 2006). 


Health and Care Policies 


The Work Disability Act (Dutch: Wet Arbeidsongeschiktheid, WAO), introduced in 
1966, was often used to 'retire' early with generous disability benefits (OECD 2014) 
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and employers had made use of disability benefits to lay off older workers (Conen 
et al. 2011). The very high numbers of people receiving disability benefits became 
known as the ‘Dutch disease’ (Ebbinghaus and Hofacker 2013). In the late 1980s, 
access to WAO benefits was limited through several reforms. Before the WAO was 
replaced by a new law, the replacement rate in case of full disability was 70% of the 
prior wage paid for six years for those aged 58 years (Van Oorschot and Jensen 2009) 
and until statutory retirement age for those who were older. In 2006, the WAO was 
succeeded by the Act ‘Work and Income depending on Work Ability’ (Dutch: Wet 
Werk en Inkomen naar Arbeidsvermogen, WIA). The WIA places a stronger emphasis 
on ability and rehabilitation rather than disability, for example, by stating that people 
are expected to re-enter the labour market and work according to their abilities 
(OECD 2014). The shift from a disability scheme to an ability scheme reflects the 
normative shift in the Netherlands toward a ‘participation society’ characterised by 
a strong emphasis on individual responsibility (cf. Van Oorschot 2006). 

Ithas been argued that the desire of the Dutch government to encourage the labour 
market participation of men and women in later mid-life may clash with the long- 
term care (LTC) reforms that have been implemented in the Netherlands (Putters 
2014; Sadiraj et al. 2009). In the Netherlands public coverage of services for LTC 
services, i.e. provisions helping and supporting people coping with health problems 
that limit them in their activities of daily living (Osterle and Rothgang 2010), has 
traditionally been extensive. The Netherlands was among the first countries in Europe 
to introduce a universal social insurance scheme covering the risk of being in need 
of long-term care: the Exceptional Medical Expenses Act (Dutch: A/gemene Wet 
Bijzondere Ziektekosten; AWBZ). The scope of the AWBZ was continually expanded 
in the years following its introduction in 1968, until the rising costs of care eventually 
led to a long series of changes in the way LTC was organised. From the early 1980s 
onwards de-institutionalisation was promoted: whenever possible, care preferably 
had to be provided at home, rather than in residential care settings (Da Roit 2012). 
From the early 2000s onwards, barriers hampering the use of LTC services were 
increased. Co-payments were increased substantially in 2004, particularly for home- 
based services (Da Roit 2012; Schut and Van Den Berg 2010) and care assessors 
started considering the potential availability of informal care in more stringent ways 
when determining eligibility for AWBZ services (Grootegoed et al. 2015; Morée 
et al. 2007). 

With the introduction of the Social Support Act (Dutch: Wet maatschappelijke 
ondersteuning, Wmo) in 2007, the provision of household services, e.g. cleaning 
the home, became the responsibility of municipalities, and residents in need of care 
were no longer entitled to household help. Instead, the Wmo is based on the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity: individuals are principally responsible to find ways to have 
their care needs met, preferably with the help of their social and family networks. 
People's entitlement to care services further weakened in 2015, when the AWBZ 
was replaced by the Long-Term Care Act (Dutch: Wet langdurige zorg, Wlz). The 
Wlz is a universal social insurance scheme, like the AWBZ, but with a much smaller 
scope. It only covers care to people who need support 24 h per day. Lighter forms 
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of nursing care and personal care services have been transferred to the Health Insur- 
ance Act (Dutch: Zorgverzekeringswet, Zvw) and the Wmo. The end of the AWBZ 
meant that municipalities have become responsible for a broader range of LTC ser- 
vices, which they provide according to the principle of subsidiarity that underlies 
the Wmo (Van den Broek et al. 2019). The Wmo also obliges municipalities to sup- 
port informal caregivers through the provision of information, advice and guidance, 
emotional support, education, practical help, financial support and material support. 
International research indicates that, particularly for women, providing informal care 
is associated with an increased risk of reducing employment hours or quitting paid 
work altogether (Berecki-Gisolf et al. 2008; Lee et al. 2015). Scholars have therefore 
expressed concerns that the stronger call in the Netherlands on the family to provide 
support to close relatives in need may have a particularly negatively impact on the 
labour market participation of women in later midlife (Van den Broek 2013; Van 
Hooren and Becker 2012). 


Debate on Appropriate Future Statutory Retirement Age 


As indicated above, the Dutch government recently agreed upon that statutory retire- 
ment age will increase less quickly than previously planned. The reforms have been 
accepted in July 2019 and are effective from January 2020 onwards. Several dis- 
cussions concerned with socio-economic differences in work exit (e.g. early retire- 
ment for physically demanding occupations or obligated disability insurance for 
self-employed), are still ongoing. A heated discussion in the media centres on the 
particular situation of those who generally start working at young ages, tend to be 
employed in more physically strenuous jobs, and have a lower life expectancy (De 
Beer and Van der Gaag 2018). Several pundits have argued that it would be fair if 
these people would be granted opportunities to retire early. 

Also employers, particularly those in the construction and industry sectors, are 
concerned about the implications of a rapidly rising statutory retirement age for 
the composition of their workforce (Oude Mulders et al. 2018). Moreover, 82% of 
employers, especially those in construction and industry, where physical work is 
most prevalent, are in favour of a lower retirement age for physically demanding 
jobs (van Dalen et al. 2019). 


Conclusions and Policy Recommendations 


The changes to the statutory retirement age, employment policies and health and care 
policies described in this chapter have resulted in clear rises in the effective retirement 
age. The average retirement ages for female and male employees have increased 
significantly over the last few years and women on average retire only slightly earlier 
than men (Statistics Netherlands 2018). Of all Dutch employees retiring in 2016 and 
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2017, approximately half of them retired at age 65, while ten years earlier, only 
around ten per cent retired at age 65 (Statistics Netherlands 2019a). The current 
debate regarding retirement and pension focuses on the pace the statutory retirement 
age should be raised, as well as socio-economic and occupational differences (De 
Beer et al. 2018). 

The OECD (2014) advised that even longer careers may become more attrac- 
tive in the Netherlands if additional occupational pension rights could be accrued 
when working past state pension age. Furthermore, the role of employers could be 
addressed more strongly. Even though employers appear to be increasingly willing to 
retain older employees, they are still hesitant to recruit older persons (OECD 2014). 
Also, many employers in a recent survey reported that they considered implementing 
measures that would facilitate older workers’ labour market participation, such as 
training programmes and possibilities for sabbaticals or career breaks (Fleischmann 
et al. 2015), but few employers actually implemented these measures (Fleischmann 
et al. 2015; Van Dalen et al. 2010). The OECD (2014) advised removing age barriers, 
enforcing age neutral personnel treatment and implementing additional legislation 
against age discrimination. Also, financial incentives may make employers more 
likely to invest in older workers. For instance, a recent study showed that government 
provided subsidies may reduce age-based discrimination in employers’ decisions 
about whether or not to invest in training for employees (Fleischmann and Koster 
2018). Finally, the employability of older persons is lagging behind. To advance this, 
the OECD (2014) suggested to provide better information on the particular train- 
ing needs that older persons might have and to consider job-specific training, rather 
than generic training. Potential future rises in the effective retirement age may thus 
demand that government, employers and employees consider measures to enhance 
employability of older persons. 
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Abstract New Zealand has high rates of workforce participation for people in the 
55+ age groups. These rates have grown rapidly, and growth is expected to continue, 
especially for women workers. Existing policy settings support extended workforce 
participation. There is a universal flat rate pension at age 65, which can be received 
while continuing in paid work; flexible work arrangements; and legislation against 
age discrimination and compulsory retirement. However, assistance for working car- 
ers, education and training for older workers and direct support for employers are all 
very limited. There are many calls for a comprehensive approach to the challenges 
and opportunities of workforce ageing in New Zealand, many from government 
agencies, but comparatively little provides a gender perspective. Much depends on 
the extent to which individual employers recognise the implications of workforce 
ageing and respond with appropriate policies and practices. 


Keywords New Zealand · Older workers - Policy + Women workers * Workforce 
ageing 


Labour Force Participation by Age and Gender 


New Zealand has the third highest employment rate of workers aged 55—64 in the 
OECD and the fourth highest in the 65—69 age group (OECD 2020). The labour force 
participation rate for the over 65 age group almost trebled from 1986 to 2006 (Jackson 
et al. 2013). A number of factors have contributed to this situation, including policy 
settings which are outlined below. Employment rates for older women are high in 
New Zealand compared to the OECD average (OECD 2020), with strong growth 
since the 1990s, largely due to the availability of part-time work (Callister 2014). 
Women aged 60—64 were over three times more likely to be in employment in 2018 
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Table 27.1 Participation rates (%) at age 65 plus by sex—projections 2011—2036 


2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 2036 
Men 24 30 33 35 35 34 
Women 15 21 25 27 28 28 


Source Statistics New Zealand (2011) 


compared to 1987 and those aged 65+ over nearly five times more likely (OECD 
2020). Both older men and older women are more likely to be working part-time 
as they age, with more than half employed women in the 65—69 age group working 
part-time (Callister 2014). Given expected demographic changes over the next few 
decades, numbers of people 65+ in the work force will increase (though possibly at 
a slower rate), so that by 2036 almost one third of New Zealanders aged 65+ will 
still be in the paid workforce to some extent (Table 27.1). 


The New Zealand Retirement Income System 


The statutory pension scheme (New Zealand Superannuation (NZS)) is available 
from age 65 for all men and women who have lived in the country for 10 years or 
more since the age of 20 (five of those years must be since turning 50). It is non- 
contributory, pay as you go scheme, but the flat rates depend on whether people 
are single and living alone, or married/partnered or living with others and sharing 
accommodation. There is no early eligibility option, although unemployment and 
disability benefits are available before age 65 for those unable to work or find work. 
NZS is funded out of general government revenues and taxable on an individual 
basis. NZS is not income or asset tested and workers need not exit the workforce at 
65 in order to receive the benefit. These features encourage workforce participation 
beyond the age of eligibility and help to explain the high rate of participation by older 
workers (Jackson et al. 2013). The age of eligibility for NZS has always been the same 
for men and women, but was raised from age 60 to 65 in a gradual process between 
1991 and 2001. This coincided with a marked increase in workforce participation in 
this age group (Hurnard 2005). 

NZS provides a moderate replacement income for average wage earners, amount- 
ing to 66% of the ‘average ordinary time wage’, after tax, for couples and 40% for 
single people. The current level of NZS is sufficient to assure a basic living income. 
However, expectations of higher living standards in retirement, especially given 
growing life expectancy, encourage people to remain in paid work after receiving 
NZS or to supplement the pension in other ways. 

In 2007, KiwiSaver (KS), a voluntary, contributory, work-based initiative was 
introduced to encourage long term saving for retirement. KS schemes are managed by 
private sector companies and are not guaranteed by Government. Members receive an 
annual tax credit and non earners can receive the tax credit as long as they contribute a 
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minimum annual payment (St John 2016). However, to receive the employer subsidy, 
contributors have to be in paid employment and, given interrupted work histories, 
women can expect to have lower balances at scheme maturity than men will receive. 
A recent bank survey found that women were contributing less into KS than men, had 
lower average balances and were less likely to have other investments to contribute 
to their retirement income (Westpac 2018). Compulsory enrolment in KS would 
ensure improved retirement income for all workers, but there are arguments against 
compulsion (CFFC 2014). For low income earners, especially those with dependent 
children, KS contributions could be a financial burden. 


New Zealand Employment Policies 
Flexible Work 


New Zealand has legislation providing workers the ‘right to request’ flexible work 
arrangements. The right was initially confined to employees with caring responsi- 
bilities but is now extended to all workers. Employers have a ‘duty to consider’ any 
requests but do not have to agree if there is a good business reason not to. Current 
employment laws and contracts may accommodate flexible and part-time work, but 
only at the discretion of employers. Flexible work practices are widespread in New 
Zealand and are widely supported despite low rates of awareness of the legislation 
among older working carers (Alpass et al. 2015). An evaluation of the Employment 
Relations (Flexible Working Arrangements) Amendment Act 2007, found that a high 
proportion of requests were approved and only 56% related to caring responsibilities 
(Department of Labour 2011). 


Assistance to Working Carers 


Combining paid employment with eldercare is a growing issue in New Zealand. There 
is little research in New Zealand that focuses on unpaid/familial caregiving (often 
of older family members) by older working women, compared to childcare issues 
(Alpass et al. 2013). While several policies encourage extended labour force partic- 
ipation, the Government is also pursuing policies which rely on informal care for 
dependent older people (‘ageing in place’). Middle aged women are often expected 
and frequently do take on eldercare responsibilities. 

The Health, Work and Retirement study (HWR) (Towers et al. 2016) is a source 
of extensive data on older working carers. Caregiving is associated with lower levels 
of workforce participation, but nearly a quarter (24%) of participants in the HWR 
who provided care every day were also working full-time, suggesting the potential 
for caregiver burden and work-related stress. Few employers have provisions to meet 
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the needs of working carers. A significant proportion take annual leave, sick leave and 
leave without pay to provide care (Keeling and Davey 2008; Stephens et al. 2014). 
Contractual rights to flexible working conditions and caring leave would benefit 
working carers, but there are no specific government policies in this area. 


Education and Retraining 


Opportunities for subsidised lifelong learning are very limited in New Zealand and 
are becoming more restrictive with cuts to funding for adult education. This is despite 
calls from the business sector for more workplace based (re)training and adult appren- 
ticeship schemes (Davey 2014a). Suggestions that older workers lack up to date 
technical knowledge will be self-fulfilling if they are not given upskilling oppor- 
tunities. Callister (2014) highlights education and training issues in his overview 
of the employment of older New Zealand women. More older women lack formal 
qualifications compared with older men, but these statistics are changing as younger 
women are becoming qualified and therefore better positioned in the labour market. 
Women under the age of 60 are now more qualified than men. The report notes that 
occupational segregation by gender has decreased in most highly skilled occupations 
but has increased for unskilled work. 


Antidiscrimination Policies 


The New Zealand Human Rights Act (HRA) came into effect in February 1999 and 
prohibits discrimination on a number of grounds, including age and sex. Its provisions 
apply to all aspects of employment and bans compulsory retirement. The workplace 
provides the most common grounds for complaints of age discrimination, which 
predominantly involve older people. Despite the HRA, discriminations continued 
existence in New Zealand is clear from numerous reports (EEO Trust 2012; OCG 
Consulting 2013). Enquiries and complaints in the area of employment and pre- 
employment made up 41% of all enquiries and complaints of unlawful discrimination 
to the Human Rights Commission in 2017-18, and enquiries and complaints on the 
grounds of age were the fourth highest after race, disability and sex-related grounds 
(Human Rights Commission 2016, 2018). Employers are called upon to develop 
effective HR policy and practice to combat age and sex discrimination. Legislation 
is a signal to society that age discrimination is not tolerated, but not the whole solution 
(Davey 2014b). It may not change employers' behaviour, but simply lead to more 
subtle and covert ways of discriminating. 
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Other Policies 


Financial and other incentives to employ older workers, such as those that exist in 
Australia, are not in operation in New Zealand. 


Health Policies 


The established health benefits (e.g. quality of life, feeling of purpose, etc.) of contin- 
ued employment (Davey 2007) support the idea of extending working lives. Davey 
(2008), using results from the HWR study and Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EEO) Work and Age survey, found that ‘pull’ factors, such as health and ‘want- 
ing to do other things’ influenced retirement decisions. Health was a factor among 
those still working, although a higher percentage of women than men said this was 
important. Women were more likely to consider the health of a family member, 
whether their partner was about to retire, not being able to find work, as well as 
employers’ policy on older workers. Research on the health of older women workers 
in New Zealand is limited to occupationally specific studies, for example of nurses 
(Clendon and Walker 2013). There is also an interest in how older working carers rec- 
oncile work and care, the stress this can engender and how this impacts on wellbeing 
(Alpass et al. 2013). 

Along with poor health, injury also impacts on workforce participation. Some 
older New Zealand workers lose up to a third of their work income through injuries 
(Davie and Lilley 2018). New Zealand is unique in providing a comprehensive state 
run accident insurance scheme through the Accident Compensation Corporation 
(ACC) which covers both work and non-work related injuries, funded through levies 
paid by employees and businesses. It is administered on a no fault basis; compensation 
is available for treatment costs, lost earnings, or vehicle and home modifications to 
accommodate serious injury. Careers such as teaching and care work, which are 
predominantly filled by women, have relatively low rates of injury (ACC 2018) but 
high rates of health related problems. Thus, there have been calls for ACC to offer 
cover for acquired illness and disability. 


Precarious Employment 


The work experiences of older women differ from those of men. They are more likely 
to be in part-time employment and this impacts on wealth and retirement savings. 
Over the lifecourse New Zealand women are also more likely to be in lower status 
jobs, earn less, and have more disrupted work histories compared to men, i.e. their 
employment is more likely to be precarious (Callister 2014). The growth of part- 
time work has made the greatest contribution to the overall growth in employment 
(particularly for women) in New Zealand. While increasing workforce participation 
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among older people means a longer period of earning, this does not necessarily 
equate to greater wealth because of part-time work and generally low pay rates. This 
especially impacts women (Jackson et al. 2013). 


Research and Debate on Extending Working Lives 


New Zealand research literature covers workforce participation rates and types 
of employment, but there is less coverage of gender-based issues/ideas regarding 
extending working life. A recent report for the National Advisory Council on the 
Employment of Women (NACEW), outlines initiatives relevant to older women 
workers by various agencies including: central/local government and quasi gov- 
ernment agencies; trade unions; business and professional organisations and volun- 
tary sector organisations (Davey 2015). A number of agencies have programmes 
concerned with gender issues and work. NACEW promotes and disseminates infor- 
mation on women’s employment; it advises and makes recommendations to the 
Minister for Women and makes submissions to public enquiries. Among the prior- 
ities of the Ministry for Women are supporting women and girls in education and 
training, using women’s skills, and encouraging and developing women leaders. A 
lot of the work on older women in the workforce focuses on particular occupations 
or sectors (State Services Commission 2014), financial issues (Dwyer 2012) or equal 
opportunities/human rights (Hyman 2015). 

The Health, Work and Retirement study (HWR) provides a longitudinal perspec- 
tive on older workers’ lives. This data shows that concern about future finances is 
often an incentive for continued workforce participation, and women at all ages 
reported the highest levels of concern (Noone and Alpass 2014). Women reported 
poorer financial expectations for retirement. However, there were fewer gender dis- 
parities in work and retirement behaviours than expected. It is possible that the 
broad categories of male and female may not capture important differences based on 
gendered lifecourses and differential exposures to work and family life 

Older Maori and Pacific people in New Zealand have poorer health outcomes. This 
is not fully acknowledged within the literature on extending working lives despite 
this having a clear impact on their ability to continue working past the traditional age 
of retirement. This points to a large research gap where there is little examination of 
the culturally specific realities of an ageing population and how extending working 
lives may unfold for these groups. 

There have been many calls over recent years for a more comprehensive approach 
to addressing the challenges and opportunities of an ageing workforce in New 
Zealand (EMA and CFFC 2018; McGregor 2007; Ministry of Social Development 
2011). For instance, a working group facilitated by the Employers and Manufacturers 
Association was recently formed to raise awareness of New Zealand’s ageing work- 
force. This group includes members from government ministries (e.g. Ministry of 
Business, Innovation and Employment, Ministry of Social Development, Statistics 
New Zealand, Inland Revenue Department); business organisations e.g. (Business 
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New Zealand, Human Resources Institute of NZ), trade unions (New Zealand Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions), and NGOs (e.g. Commission for Financial Capability). The 
working group's 2018 report recommended a national strategy on the ageing work- 
force; a government led task force or advisory board; and the development of an 
ageing workforce toolkit for employers and workers (EMA and CFFC 2018). In 
addition, the Commission for Financial Capability (an autonomous crown entity) in 
its review of retirement policy, calls for a national conversation and attitude change 
towards older workers (CFFC 2016). The Commission has also called for the age 
of eligibility for NZS to be raised to 67 and the length of residence required to be 
increased to 25 years. However, much of the present debate fails to address workforce 
issues from a gender perspective. 

The debate in favour of extended working lives argues that such policies are needed 
to support economic growth; and also to fund, through taxation, fiscal demands based 
on ageing. The burgeoning demand on NZS threatens its sustainability and puts 
pressure on other policies, including health services. Arguments against extended 
working life focus mainly on opposing any increase in the age of eligibility for NZS. 
These call on the disproved ‘lump of labour’ arguments, the belief that older workers 
are taking jobs away from the young, and on the entitlement of workers to supported 
retirement, especially when their health is deteriorating. 


Policy Response 


Existing policies in New Zealand, such as the freedom to engage in paid work while 
receiving NZS, provide a positive environment for extending workforce participation, 
even though this may not have been their original aim. The New Zealand Positive 
Ageing Strategy, dating from 2001 and recently revised to the Better Later Life 
—He Oranga Kaumatua 2019—2034 Strategy, stresses the benefits of prolonging 
workforce participation: *Older workers have valuable skills and can help to address 
New Zealand's workforce shortage. ...Older people working will also have health 
benefits and help regions...' (Office for Seniors 2019). The Business of Ageing 
report, produced by the Ministry of Social Development, states: ‘our competitiveness 
. will hinge on building on the skills, knowledge and economic power of our 
older people' (Ministry of Social Development 2011). The New Zealand Human 
Rights Commission (2010) in their National Conversation about Work called on 
the Government to: ‘urgently adopt a national programmatic approach to managing 
ageing workforce issues.” The EEO Commissioner (McGregor 2007) pointed out 
that there has been a variable response to Objective 9 of the original Positive Ageing 
Strategy, which calls for the ‘elimination of ageism and the promotion of flexible 
work options.’ She called for “ап active integrated programme’ on ageing workers 
across the public and private sectors (p. 9). 
Despite these positive statements, there is little focused policy attention to address 
the implications of workforce ageing in New Zealand. Raising the age of eligibility 
further for NZS has been proposed over recent years but this policy does not now 
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appear to have political support; nor does any proposal for higher pensions if uptake 
is delayed. Nevertheless, emerging trends which impact on the growing numbers of 
people moving into retirement require a policy response. These include declining 
home ownership rates; reduced possibilities of family assistance for older people 
because of smaller family size (of special relevance to women), geographical migra- 
tion and weaker family structures, and the arrival at NZS eligibility age of increasing 
numbers of people who have been long term benefit dependent and are in a weak 
financial situation (Ministry of Social Development 2013). 

A common suggestion in the literature is that the public sector could act as a 
role model, initiating policies to encourage higher workforce participation among 
older people. The State Sector Act (1988) and Crown Entities Act (2004) apply ‘good 
employer’ provisions to the public sector. The Business of Ageing report (2011, p. 30) 
suggested that government as an employer could act as a catalyst by prioritising best 
workplace practice and providing more flexible options for people to remain in paid 
work, especially in the health and education sectors, where serious shortages are 
looming. 

Much depends on the extent to which employers recognise the implications of 
workforce ageing and respond with appropriate policies and practices in individual 
workplaces. Recent surveys of the views of New Zealand business have not been 
encouraging. For instance, the most recent New Zealand Diversity Survey revealed 
that over a third of respondents indicated that their organisation had no specific strate- 
gies in place for engaging with older workers (Diversity Works NZ 2019). In a 2018 
survey of 500 New Zealand companies, only nine per cent said they had any specific 
policies or strategies relating to older workers (CFFC 2018) and only 24% were 
involved in active retirement planning with their employees. Workforce planning 
strategies mentioned by organisations that do have them include workplace health 
and safety, flexible working hours, training development, job design and phased 
retirement. These correspond well with what older workers are seeking (Alpass et al. 
2015). 


Conclusion 


The trend for extended workforce participation in New Zealand has been supported 
by several factors which include increased longevity and emerging labour shortages 
as the workforce ages. Proponents of extended working life argue it is needed to meet 
the fiscal demands of an ageing population, however there is resistance to raising NZS 
eligibility due to the impact on vulnerable older workers. Growth in the numbers of 
both men and women working longer suggest that the incentives are effective. At the 
same time, more negative factors, including the need to meet increasing living costs 
in later life, covert age discrimination and the ageist attitudes of some employers, 
must also be recognised. 
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Chapter 28 A) 
Poland cna 


Renata Ѕіетіейѕка 


Abstract It is estimated that Poland’s population is ageing rapidly. It is expected 
that the proportion of working-age people will decline substantially in the coming 
decades, while the share of people aged 65+ and of those in advanced old age (80+) 
will increase significantly. Increasingly, older Poles live in single-person households, 
a situation associated with loneliness, intensifying the risk of social exclusion, par- 
ticularly for older people with disabilities and for women. Unlike the situation in 
many countries where governments have raised the retirement age, the retirement 
age has been decreased in 2017 in Poland, reversing previous plans to increase retire- 
ment age. There remains a gender difference in retirement age where men retire at 
65 and women at age 60. This is likely to increase old-age poverty, particularly 
among women. Institutional long-term care for older people falls significantly short 
of needs. This chapter shows the complexity of the Polish context and demonstrates 
the serious problems facing older people, who are vulnerable under current policies. 


Keywords Pensions - Retirement age - Political debates on retirement аге · 
Gender differences 


Introduction 


The transformation of Polish political and economic systems at the beginning of the 
1990s gave rise to many changes in legislation, including those related to the provision 
of welfare benefits. These changes have been shaped by the economic situation in 
particular periods and changing contexts as successive governments have reflected 
different political approaches: liberal, post-communist, rightist, and finally, since 
2015, a rightist, populist government. Other factors which have played an important 
role in the creation of new political and economic systems include a demographic shift 
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to arapidly ageing population characterized by low birth rates, longer life expectancy, 
and the emigration of young people. Estimates related to Poland’s rapidly ageing 
population indicate that the proportion of working-age people could decline by 40% 
by 2060. By 2035, people aged 65+ are estimated to reach 8.35 million (23% of 
the Polish population). Growth in the advanced old age group (80+) is expected to 
increase from 3.5% in 2018 to over 7.2% (2.5 million) in 2035 (CSO, Ludnosé w 
wieku 60 lat 2016: 11). That outflow of young Poles increased after the accession of 
Poland to the European Union in 2004, and today those emigres are having children 
in host countries. Additionally, the Polish employment rate is lower than that in 
many other EU countries, which will have an important effect on pensions in future. 
However, the total employment rate of the population above 15 years increased 
between 2010 and 2017 from 50 to 53.7%. For men it rose from 57.8 to 62.0%, 
while for women it climbed from 42.8 to 46.1%. Total unemployment decreased 
over the same period from 9.6 to 4.9% for both men and women (CSO 2018). Low 
levels of economic activity and a quick withdrawal from employment by persons at 
retirement age is one of the basic challenges facing the Polish economy. 


Pension Policies 


During the transition period that began in 1989 after the fall of communism, Poland’s 
welfare system underwent substantial decentralisation and restructuring. In 1991 
and early 1992 a series of laws drastically reduced the coverage of unemployment 
benefits. Pension benefit levels were lowered by pegging them to the level of income 
in the previous ten years instead of the last three years before retirement. Reforms of 
the social benefits system from 2000 aimed to limit the number of beneficiaries and 
the amounts granted. In reality, enormous amounts have been spent while the value of 
individual benefits is usually relatively low, leading to increased social dissatisfaction 
and, recurrently, to the instability of the Polish political system (Siemienska and 
Domaradzka 2016). 

In 2017, Poland abolished its past commitments to increase the retirement age, 
which had been implemented in 2013 by the former government created by a coalition 
of liberal Civic Platform and the Polish Peasant Party. The government installed in 
2015 by the rightist, populist party ‘Law and Justice’, together with other parties 
in a coalition, re-established the previous age of retirement (65 for men and 60 for 
women). Instead of raising the retirement age to 67 years by 2020 for men and by 
2040 for women, the government decreased the current retirement age by 14 months 
to 65 for men and to 60 for women from October 2017. In nine OECD countries, 
the retirement ages are lower for women than for men. Poland is not planning to 
eliminate the gender gap for people entering the labour market in 2016. The gender 
gap in retirement age in Poland is the highest among OECD countries. In 2016, among 
the age group 55—64, 38% of women and 56% of men were employed, compared with 
the OECD average of 51% and 68%, respectively. Retiring at the earlier statutory 
pensionable age lowers monthly benefits. Polish pensions are determined by lifetime 
contributions and remaining life expectancy at the time of retirement. Retiring earlier 
lengthens the expected number of years people will be entitled to receive a pension, 
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if average life expectancy remains stable. This automatically reduces pensions by 
approximately 6% per year. 

No early retirement option exists for private-sector workers in the mandatory 
scheme. Retirees are free to move abroad and enjoy the same rights, benefits and 
health care services as the national citizens of the EU member states where they 
are resident. Current legislation guarantees retaining the public retirement pension 
in Poland (first pillar), the employment-based pension (second pillar), as well as 
private savings (third pillar) as an additional income (Regulation (EC) no. 987/2009 
of the European Parliament and of the Council of 16 September 2009 laying down 
the procedure for implementing regulation (EC) no. 883/2004 on the coordination 
of social security systems) (OECD Poland 2018). 

In 2017, women formed 60.5% of the 5,358,682 Polish individuals aged 60 and 
above receiving a pension from the main source, the state Social Insurance Institution 
(Zakład Ubezpieczeń Społecznych). Among 887,408 persons receiving pensions 
from KRUS (the institution providing pensions for farmers), women constituted 
69.2% of beneficiaries. A smaller number of people obtain pensions from the Ministry 
of National Defense, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and Administration, and the 
Ministry of Justice (Informacja 2018, Table 4.2). 

Lower pensions will result in a greater proportion of beneficiaries, disproportion- 
ately women, relying on minimum pensions, which will in turn weaken the financial 
balance of the public pension scheme. Minimum pensions are not fully covered by 
past contributions and require additional financing sources (mainly from the state 
budget). Working after the statutory retirement age with or without a pension is not 
restricted in Poland. Each year of working longer and deferring a pension results 
in a benefit increase of around 6%. The average income of 66—75 year olds and 
those over 75 is only 9% and 8% lower respectively than for the Polish population 
as a whole, while the corresponding values for the OECD are 7% and 20%. Similar 
incomes of the 76+ and the 66—75 age group are unique to Poland. A full-career 
average earner can expect the net pension to be 34% of previous earnings for men 
and 39% for women, compared to corresponding OECD averages of 62% and 63%. 
Between 2000 and 2016, the employment rate of people aged 55—64 years rose in 
Poland by 18%. However, at 46%, the employment rate remains substantially below 
the OECD average of 59%. The recent decrease in the retirement age will make it 
even more challenging to increase the employment of older workers (OECD 2017). 

Almost all workers newly eligible due to the drop in pension age seem to have 
applied for pension benefits so far. If retiring at the earliest possible date is to be 
the trend, it could entail heightened poverty risks, increasing the share of pensioners 
who have no more than a minimum pension. In this situation, fiscal costs due to a 
higher share of minimum pensioners could increase by up to 0.9% of GDP annually 
on average until 2030 (OECD Poland 2018: 36). 

A lack of workers on the Polish labour market has created a new situation. 
According to the OECD Economic Surveys Poland document: 

*Efforts to strengthen job-search assistance and training programmes for older 
workers will also be needed. Other measures to facilitate longer working lives include: 
(i) aligning the rules of special pension schemes with the general system, which are 
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substantially more generous for farmers and miners in particular, but also for some 
other professions; (ii) harmonising employment protection for all age groups to 
avoid disincentives to hiring older workers, who are currently better protected; and 
(iii) providing government support to spreading good practices in terms of managing 
senior workers, in particular for SMEs’ (OECD Poland 2018: 38). 

According to the State Labour Inspection, at least one in six Polish persons 
employed on the basis of a civil law contract should be a full-time employee (this 
refers to people who come to work every day in the agreed place and within the spe- 
cific hours), rather than a contract worker. The category of non-standard employment 
is 36% higher than in 2011. Employers who offer these types of jobs reduce their 
costs by avoiding social insurance premiums for employees. The situation is simi- 
lar for many self-employed Poles, who are often forced by their former employers 
to choose this mode of employment and who in reality continue to work for them. 
Currently, 1.3 million people run sole proprietorship companies, and have to pay 
their own social insurance premiums (Gazeta Wyborcza, March 21st 2013). Women 
constitute more than 30% of workers in this sector. These workers do not contribute 
to occupational pension schemes and they will not be eligible for such pensions in 
the future. 

The recent reform concerning lowering the retirement age is the opposite to trends 
in most other countries and is highly criticised by economists. For example, according 
to W. Wojciechowski (the chief economist of Plus Bank), a retired woman who earned 
aminimum salary throughout her entire employment period would receive only about 
PLN 600 (139 euro) as the retirement benefit when leaving the labour market at age 
60 if benefit levels depended solely on prior earnings. However, as the state warrants 
a minimum retirement benefit (which today amounts to PLN 1000 [232 euro]), she 
will be paid an additional PLN 400 from the state budget. In these cases, women 
would not gain the same amount of additional income even by working four years 
longer. Only the state would benefit, having to pay her less. Only by working for an 
additional period of six to seven years would such a woman gain a slightly higher 
pension benefit (Kostrzewski 2017). 

The government reduced the age of retirement to gain the support of the pop- 
ulation in elections. But as a consequence, this reform leaves a significant part of 
the population with very low pensions. The age of retirement and ways of financing 
pensions is not only a subject of discussion among economists but also has a political 
character. These discussions take place in circles of specialists and also in the media. 

The Trade Union ‘Solidarity’ connected recently with the ruling party ‘Law and 
Justice', and the government considers the earlier age of retirement for women as a 
justified privilege (not as discrimination) even though they receive much lower pen- 
sions than men. To recap on the causes of their lower pension incomes, women work 
for a shorter time (as a consequence of the regulation); because women's wages are 
lowerthan men's, their pensions are also lower; and women's life expectancy is longer 
(by age 50—54 years, the ratio of women to men is 103:100 (Demographic Yearbook 
of Poland 2018) and that disproportion increases steadily in older age groups). The 
trade union is encouraging new regulation to link retirement only to the number of 
years of work, not to the age of people (https://www.dziennik.pl/tagi/solidarnosc; 
wiek-emerytalny). But in this case the government is reluctant to introduce that rec- 
ommended reform. The view of Solidarity in this respect is in opposition to the 
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opinion of the organisations of employers e.g. Confederation Lewiatan’ (Lewiatan 
zmiany 2018). Employers observe that many people will prematurely leave the labour 
market and that this is especially dangerous because of the scarcity of labour. 


Attitudes Toward Later Age of Retirement 


Most Poles were reluctant to accept the higher statutory retirement age which 
occurred in 2013. Being aware of the expected low pension amounts in 2016, 77% 
of respondents in a national representative sample were against limiting the possibil- 
ities of making extra money during retirement, while 2096 backed such a limitation. 
More men—47%—would choose to work only until the age of 65 and receive a 
lower old age pension, while 42% would prefer to work longer and receive a higher 
pension. Women more often declared a willingness to work longer and receive a 
higher pension in the future—47%, instead of working until age 60 and receiving a 
lower pension—37% (Puls HR 11.10.2016). 


Age and Gender Differences on the Labour Market 


Between 2012 and 2017, Polish employment rates increased slightly. In 2017, the 
proportion of working people aged 60 and above (calculated as the share of those 
working in the population aged 15 or more) was 13.8%. A significant decrease in 
activity is observed particularly in the groups aged 50—54 and 55—59. In 2017, 62.096 
of men aged 15 and above were employed compared to 21.696 aged 60 and above; 
for women, these figures were 46.3% and 8.2%, respectively. During that time, the 
statutory retirement age was slightly over 60 for women and 65 for men. The unem- 
ployment rate was 6.6%, the lowest rate in 26 years (Informacja 2018, Table 4.1— 
data for 2017). Employed women usually have higher education, postsecondary and 
secondary vocational education. Among employed men vocational basic education, 
postsecondary and vocational secondary education dominate. 

The share of women working less than 40 h per week on average is lower than 
that of men by 8.4% (Statistics Poland, 2018). The gender pay gap is 7.2% (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2019). Family and household responsibilities are the second rea- 
son, after retirement, for economic inactivity among women, while participation in 
education is the second reason among men (Statistics Poland, 2018). 

In 2017, employed people with disabilities in the economically active population 
constituted 27.2% compared to 48.7% in the European Union (Hotub 2017). The rate 
for people with disabilities in the age group 60 and above was only 5.8% and was 
higher for men (8.396) than for women (3.496), and higher for inhabitants of cities 
(6.4%) compared to inhabitants of rural areas (4.4%). 

Voluntary work of seniors. It seems that a large number of organisations in Poland’s 
third sector have not yet discovered the potential of older volunteers. The main con- 
cern which is associated with the involvement of older volunteers is that their health 
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and physical condition is perceived to be a barrier to work and voluntary participa- 
tion. In addition, there are concerns about the ability of older people, particularly in 
the field of modern technology, and their openness to new experiences and working 
methods, even in non-paid jobs. 

Good practice: Some activities are underway to increase the employment of peo- 
ple with disabilities. The Polish Federation of Supported Employment (PFZW) has 
brought together organisations since 2001 to promote supported employment for 
individuals with disabilities on the open labour market in Poland. The Federation: 
(1) integrates the stakeholders participating in supported employment initiatives and 
highlights the capacities and contribution of persons with disabilities to the economy 
and society; (2) disseminates the knowledge and standards of supported employment 
among institutions, organisations and representatives of businesses; (3) promotes and 
implements the European standards for supported employment; and (4) enables per- 
sons with disabilities to take up paid and potentially permanent employment. The 
Federation’s activities aim to promote respect for diversity, dignity, autonomy and 
independence of persons with disabilities. Since 2016 over 4,500 individuals with 
disabilities in different age groups have taken advantage of the support of the Fed- 
eration. Over 1,500 persons with disabilities have taken up employment with the 
support of a job coach. Almost 1,000 employers have been supported thanks to 
career consultancy services (http://pfzw.pl/en/category/news 1/). 


Health of the Ageing Population 


The average healthy lifespan indicator defines for a given person (of a given gender 
and age) an estimate of the average number of years without disability (in good 
health). According to the results of Eurostat (2013), a healthy lifespan in Poland was 
81.1% of the life expectancy period among men and 77.3% among women. This 
means that for a man born in 2013, on average the first 59 years will be free from 
any limitations caused by disability (for instance, chronic diseases); for women, this 
period will be about 63 years. For men aged 65 years, a healthy lifespan is applicable 
to less than one half (about 46%) of their remaining life, that is, 7.2 years, and for 
women, 39%, that is, 7.8 years. 

According to Eurostat, at the end of year 2017 in Poland, almost 25% of people 
aged 60 and above classified themselves as having health problems (persons who had 
a limited ability of performing usual tasks). In the same age group, the disability rates 
were 27.1% for men and 31.3% for women, with rates often higher for those living 
in rural areas (Infomacja 2018: 10). Inclusion of such individuals in paid work would 
represent an opportunity to reduce unemployment, poverty and the future burden of 
the social security system. This would also increase the demand for training. Some 
programmes target unemployed aged people over 50 and 60 years (trainings, financial 
support for employers hiring those people, and funding infrastructure in work places 
which will facilitate work for older employees and those with disabilities) (Informacja 
2018). 
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In Poland, institutional long-term care for older people falls significantly short 
of needs (OECD 2018: 16). A large part of the care sector is provided by informal 
carers. Palliative private care or care outside the formal labour market is not currently 
monitored. Carers are usually neither trained to be the caregiver to older people nor 
in terms of ergonomic working conditions. 

Inhabitants of small towns have a significantly lower sense of quality of life 
than older people from big cities. Multimorbidity and polypharmacy are present to 
a limited extent. Research shows that discrimination against older individuals by 
medical personnel affected a fifth of seniors living in villages, and one third of those 
living in big cities. Geriatric patients do not yet have equal opportunities for access 
to medical services in Poland (Blachnio and Bulinski 2015). Inequalities in access 
to health care may affect the ability of older people to be an active part of the labour 
force (Szybalska et al. 2018). 


Recommendation and Conclusions 


Poland has been among countries implementing the National Program of Social 
Activity for the Elderly for 2012-2013 (Rządowy Program na rzecz Aktywności 
Społecznej Osób Starszych na lata 2012—2013) (National Program 2013) and creating 
the Advisory Council for Seniority Policy (Rada ds. Polityki Senioralnej). 

The main recommendations formulated by the Ministry of Family, Work and 
Social Affairs in ‘Information about the situation of older people in 2015’ concerning 
social policy directed to older persons on how to improve their situation are repeated 
in the documents prepared in the following years (Information about the situation of 
older people in 2016). These are: 


Improvement of the material situation of older people, especially people with the 
lowest pensions, by the introduction of additional benefits and establishing a new 
minimum pension. 

Improvement of social policy to promote social inclusion, especially for poorer 
older people, through the provision of more and better services. The actions should 
be undertaken on national and local levels. 

Undertaking actions to activate people in the labour market and to facilitate the 
creation of small businesses because today older people represent unused human 
capital in the Polish economy. 

Promotion of new campaigns creating positive images of ageing people and inter- 
generational cooperation. Education of young people about the problems of ageing 
people should be conducted by local governments, businesses, schools, NGOS and 
local communities. 

Promotion of education of older people about healthy style of life, use of new 
technologies. 

Improvement of support for people with disabilities and their families by state 
institutions; increasing financial support and additional services. 
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e Improvement of cooperation by state institutions and local governments with 
recently created boards of seniors in different communities and on the regional 
level. Boards of seniors can help to articulate the needs of older people in general 
and specific needs in local communities. 

e Creation of a catalogue of good practices in the areas mentioned above to facilitate 
their dissemination. 

e Monitoring cases of discrimination based on age by public, private and social 
institutions and undertaking actions against them. 


These recommended actions show the complexity and extent of the serious chal- 
lenges faced by older people which have, so far, been neglected and which should be 
addressed in the near future in Poland. The changing age of retirement, first being 
increased and then decreased back to an earlier lower age of entitlement, was the 
focus of a very lively public discussion between 2013 and 2017. The liberal govern- 
ment of the Civic Platform and Polish Peasant Party considered that prolongation 
of work is necessary in the long run for demographic and economic reasons. The 
populist party Law and Justice, being aware of negative attitudes of public opinion 
towards the increased pension age, promised to withdraw it and to return to an earlier 
retirement age. For the Party, and in collaboration with the trade union Solidarity, 
lowering the pension age was a way to get support in parliamentary elections in 2015. 
Over the next few years, retirement age and its consequences for the individual and 
the Polish state budget in the short and in the long run will continue to be a hot topic 
in public discussion. 
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Abstract This chapter addresses the topic of extended working life from a gender- 
sensitive perspective, through a discussion of employment and working patterns, care 
arrangements, health issues, the pension system, employment policies and other 
relevant public policies in Portugal. Concerning employment patterns, Portugal is 
similar to the ‘Nordic universal breadwinner model’, as both women and men tend 
to work on a full-time and continuous basis throughout their lifecourse. From 2002 
onwards, the legislated pensionable age has been rising and early retirement was 
increasingly penalised until the mid-2010s. Active labour market policies, such as the 
transition to more flexible forms of work, the possibility to accumulate pensions and 
wages, incentives to the hiring of older workers, or promotion of lifelong learning 
are examples of current policies, although they seem to have been insufficient or 
largely ineffective so far. In Portugal, as elsewhere in Europe, women live longer 
than men but have higher rates of morbidity and functional limitations in old age. 
This implies that it is more difficult for women, on average, to keep working until a 
later age. Equity in promoting good health is explicitly assumed as an objective of 
national health programmes. 
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issues, the pension system, employment policies and other relevant public policies 
enacted in Portugal, where a comprehensive extended working life strategy has not 
been fully developed yet. However, for the first time a National Strategy for Equality 
and Non-Discrimination (2018—2030) is in place, with a specific policy focus on 
intersectionality and on the strategic needs of older women. 


Gender and Employment 


In 2017, women (aged between 15 and 64 years) in Portugal had a relatively high 
employment rate (64.8%), slightly above the European average (62.4%), with the 
country as whole having a gender employment gap of 6.3 percentage points (the 
employment rate for men was 71.1%) (Eurostat 2018).Portugal is close to the ‘Nordic 
universal breadwinner model’, as both women and men tend to work on a full-time 
and continuous basis throughout their lifecourse (Casaca and Damião 2011; Wall 
2007). In fact, 88.3% of all Portuguese women in employment (aged between 15 and 
64 years) work on a full-time basis in the labour market. For women working part- 
time, the main reason given is the difficulty in finding a full-time job, suggesting that 
part-time work is mostly involuntary. Moreover, the country has the second highest 
employment rate (81.296) for women (aged between 20 and 49 years years) with small 
children (less than six years) in the EU, immediately after Sweden (81.6%) and well 
above the EU28 average (63.4%). Furthermore, contrary to the dominant pattern of 
career interruption after childbirth among women in the EU, the employment rate 
in Portugal is slightly higher for women with small children (81.2%) than for those 
women without children (78%) (Eurostat 2018). 

In addition to low wages and the need to meet the economic needs of the household, 
other factors may account for the trend towards women increasingly taking part in 
the labour market, such as the development of the public administration sector after 
the mid-1970s, the higher level of women’s formal education and the effects of 
a family socialisation process based on a dual breadwinner model. Other historical 
reasons also explain such a tradition of a high women’s participation in the economic 
activity of the country, particularly the recruitment of very large contingents of men 
in the colonial war and emigration flows in the 1960s, leaving space for women’s 
employment, along with the need to contribute to family incomes in a context of 
extensive deprivation and high levels of poverty (Ferreira 1993; Casaca and Bould 
2012; Addabbo et al. 2015; Casaca and Perista 2017). 

Despite the aforementioned continuity and intensity in patterns of women’s par- 
ticipation in the labour market, women nevertheless tend to be concentrated in the 
lowest paid and most precarious jobs in the economy (Casaca and Bould 2012). 
Moreover, the gender pay gap remains high, with women still earning 15.8% less in 
basic wages and 19.1% less in total earnings less than men in 2016 (GEP/MTSSS 
2016). Such patterns of enduring low wages for the entire career of women in part 
explains the gender gap in pensions—31.2% in 2016 (European Commission 2018). 
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People aged 55 and above in 2017 represent 21.6% of all employees in the 
country, with older women less represented than men (45% and 55%, respectively) 
(GEP/MTSSS 2017). From a longitudinal perspective, data provided by Eurostat 
(Labour Force Surveys 2000—2017) for employed people aged 50 years and above, 
show that the employment rate for Portuguese women over the last 17 years has 
increased 8.2 percentage points, but only 0.8 percentage points for men. Between 
2000 and 2017, employment rates among people aged between 55 and 64 years old 
increased from 42 to 50.296 for women and from 62.2 to 6396 for men (Eurostat 
2018). Such an increase in the employment rate among older women poses key 
policy and social challenges. In later life, women provide essential care for ageing 
parents as well as grandchildren. Despite progressive legislation on gender equality 
and (paid) work-family reconciliation, the obstacles to defamilialisation are high, 
in particular due to the lack of childcare and eldercare facilities (Casaca and Bould 
2012), coexisting with a strong asymmetry in terms of the burden of unpaid and car- 
ing work (activities that are still largely undertaken by women) (Perista et al. 2016). 
Persistent inequalities in terms of access to employment, quality jobs, pay condi- 
tions, reconciliation between paid work and family responsibilities are just some 
of the structural vectors of gender inequality, thereby tending to negatively affect 
women and their participation in the labour market (Albuquerque and Passos 2010; 
Ferreira and Monteiro 2015; Ribeiro et al. 2015; Perista et al. 2016). 

The system of ‘parenthood protection’, implemented in 2009, strengthens fathers’ 
rights and provides the incentive for parents to share initial parental leave. Such 
measures were designed to promote equality between women and men in combining 
paid work and family life. Parents are entitled to an initial parental leave of 120 fully 
paid) or 150 calendar days (paid at 8096). It is mandatory for the mother to take six 
weeks after the birth and for the father to take 15 days; the remaining period may be 
divided between parents by mutual agreement. An extra 30 days (‘sharing bonus’) is 
available if both parents share the leave. The percentage of fathers sharing the initial 
leave for one month has increased from 8.6%, in 2009, to 35.8% in 2018 (CITE 
2019). 

According to data provided by the Eurobarometer, only 14% of Portuguese cit- 
izens reported having personally experienced or witnessed age discrimination in 
the workplace. However, 8446 reported that older people (55 and over) are more 
likely to be excluded from training in the workplace (European Commission 2012). 
Other studies have also demonstrated that training and upskilling opportunities are 
more limited for older workers (Ferreira 2015). As reported by Casaca and Perista 
(2017), the Eurobarometer data also show that only half of Portuguese respondents 
(5296) report that workplaces are age-friendly, meaning that they are adaptable to 
the needs of older people (European Commission 2012). In an intensive study on 
corporate practices regarding older workers, focusing on three national companies, 
Barroca and colleagues (2014) note that the idea of integrating an older workforce is 
acknowledged in these companies; however this recognition has not been translated 
into a coherent strategy or intervention. A few good practices include programmes 
of mentoring or other similar programmes aim to transfer the accumulated organ- 
isational culture and experience of older workers to younger colleagues. Only one 
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company in the study reported programmes of mobility for older workers, essen- 
tially associated with their lifecourse and the need to perform different functions 
due to health reasons. Based on data collected by the Eurofound, Ferreira (2015) 
refers to two private companies with good practices involving training and skills 
development of older workers. A local municipality and a non-profit association also 
reported good practices in terms of the support provided to older workers in their 
transition to retirement. 

Despite the relevance of the topic of extended work from a gender perspective, 
and apart from a few exceptions, the literature and the available information sources 
have not followed a gender-sensitive approach. 


Pension System and Extended Working Life Pension Policies 


The Portuguese welfare system, as in other Southern European countries, is a rel- 
atively recent development. It was established by the Democratic Constitution of 
1976, already in the broader context of the reversal of some social rights that was 
taking place in many Western countries, pressured by the rising ‘neoliberal turn’. 
According to the Constitution of 1976 (Article 63), ‘all citizens are entitled to Social 
Security’ and ‘the Social Security system protects the citizens in the eventuality 
of sickness, old-age, disability, widowhood, orphanhood, as well as in unemploy- 
ment and in every other situation where subsistence means or work abilities have 
diminished’. 

The social security system therefore has universalistic principles in terms of cov- 
erage. However national pension arrangements are predominantly composed of the 
first pillar and organised on the basis of contributions and following a pay-as-you-go 
model (Albuquerque et al. 2010; Fernandes 2014), bringing it closer to the Bismar- 
ckian model, i.e. with a primary focus on those in stable employment. Pensions are 
divided into three main schemes—the general, the special regime for public servants 
and the non-contributory scheme. While the first two are mostly self-financed by 
the contributions of workers (employees, self-employed and public servants) and 
employers (either private companies or Public/State companies and organisations), 
the non-contributory scheme (‘social pensions’) is financed by general taxes (through 
State budget transfers) within the principle of redistribution. 

Early retirement was favoured over extended working life policies until the begin- 
ning of the 2000s. Extended working life policies entered the national agenda from 
2002 onwards, influenced by European Strategies and frameworks (Employment 
Strategy; Lisbon Strategy). Three major trends were identified in the light of pension 
reforms in this century: (1) the extension of the legislated pensionable age (including 
making it more difficult to retire through disability routes); (2) financial incentives to 
promote later retirement, through the introduction of full or partial actuarial adjust- 
ments, so that working longer is compensated by benefit supplements and retiring 
earlier is discouraged by benefit reductions; and (3) the extension of contribution 
periods necessary to qualify for a full pension and the use of lifetime earnings for the 
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calculation of benefits, instead of the average salary of the last (usually best) years 
(thus typically lowering values of pensions). 

As aconsequence, early retirement has been increasingly penalised since the mid- 
2010s. During this period, a sustainability factor was included in the formula applied 
to the calculation of early retirement pensions, which takes into account average life 
expectancy. As a consequence, in 2019 those applying for early retirement can expect 
to have their pensions permanently reduced by 14.8%. The legislated pensionable 
age has also been steadily increasing, standing at 66 years and 4 months in 2018 and 
at 66 years and 5 months in 2019. In the last few years, a slight easing of the rules 
for acceding early retirement was decided and implemented in phases, although the 
actual coverage of these changes is still unclear. In any case, it is possible to draw a 
pension and earn money. 

Portugal is among the fastest ageing countries in the world, with low fertility 
rates and, in the recent past, soaring emigration rates of youth who left the country in 
response to the deep economic crisis precipitated by the global meltdown of 2008 and 
the austerity policies that followed, particularly after 2011 (Rodrigues et al. 2016; 
Rodrigues 2018). Population ageing has gained increasing academic, political and 
social attention. The European Strategies for Employment, later embraced by Europe 
2020 and the advancement of national policy reforms applying principles of working 
life extension have set the background for several national studies. 

These studies have covered the frequently overlapping issues of pension schemes, 
welfare arrangements and the challenges of ageing to the sustainability of Social 
Security (Mendes 2011; Albuquerque 2016); activation and employability of older 
workers (Capucha 2014; José and Teixeira 2014; José et al. 2017); the problem 
of ageism and organisational practices (Barroca et al. 2014); gender inequalities 
(Casaca and Bould 2012; Perista and Perista 2012; Ferreira and Monteiro 2015; 
Wall and Aboim 2015; Perista et al. 2016); health and/or quality of life (or wellbeing) 
(Fernandes et al. 2012; Alcántara da Silva 2014); and the reconciliation of working 
life and family care work, also among caregivers (Perista et al. 2016). 


Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


Equality and non-discrimination on the grounds of gender and age (among other 
grounds) are enshrined in the Portuguese Constitutional Law as well as in the Labour 
Code. Older citizens who seek advice about their rights especially regarding health, 
social security, housing, equipment and services, may access the Senior Citizen's 
Line, a toll-free telephone number, run by the Ombudsperson office. 

Active labour market policies, such as transitions into more flexible forms of work, 
the possibility to accumulate pensions and wages for those who work beyond the 
statutory age, incentives to the hiring of older workers and the promotion of lifelong 
learning are examples of policies pursued since 1999, although so far they seem to 
have been insufficient or largely ineffective in Portugal. As regards access to training 
over the lifecourse, the percentage of the Portuguese population aged 50—74 years 
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that is involved in education and training activities is very low, barely above one%; 
furthermore women are less likely to have undergone training over their working 
lives that is paid for or provided by their employer (24% of women and 32% of men) 
(Perista and Perista 2012). 

Contrary to the typical decline in job insecurity among older employees on aver- 
age in the EU28, especially after age group 45—54 years, job insecurity is reported 
to be higher for older age groups in in Portugal (as well as in some other countries) 
(Eurofound 2017). Workers in physically-demanding jobs are entitled to specific 
provisions regarding early retirement. However, the dominant policy approach, fol- 
lowing the approval of the new Basic Social Security Law in 2007, is to encourage the 
postponement of retirement by increasing the financial penalty for early retirement 
and granting bonuses for those who delay their retirement. There is no mandatory 
retirement age in the private sector in Portugal. A debate recently emerged about the 
removal of the upper age limit to work in public administration (set at 70 years old). 

National research has confirmed that, in a lifecourse perspective, gender is found 
to be a strong predictor of mid/later lifecourses, both in family and work trajectories 
(Wall and Aboim 2015). Nevertheless, in general, policies and incentives to extend 
working life have been gender blind and have ignored the respective gendered impli- 
cations of being retained in the labour market (Casaca and Bould 2012). The urgent 
need for formal care provision has been largely disregarded by policy debates and 
reforms. The lack of attention to this issue is particularly critical in countries like 
Portugal where such provision remains rather low, particularly for older people and 
other adult people in need of care. Moreover, recent austerity reforms have imposed 
further cuts and restrictions in welfare provisions, in a context where people (women 
in particular) live longer but are often in need of care (Casaca and Perista 2017). 
However, for the first time, a National Strategy for Equality and Non-Discrimination 
(2018—2030) is in place, with a specific policy focus on intersectionality and on the 
strategic needs of older women. The Action Plan for Equality between Women and 
Men, which is one of the core policy documents included in Strategy, has incorporated 
measures geared towards older women's empowerment through literacy programmes 
and training in information and communication technologies, in addition to measures 
to protect them against domestic and gender-based violence (Governo de Portugal 
2018). 


Health and Care 


Broader inequalities based on gender and socioeconomic status translate into health 
inequalities. Women face worse socioeconomic conditions and are more prone to 
suffer from higher morbidity risks than men, as well as to perceive worse subjective 
health, despite the higher frequency of healthy practices. Women also have more 
obesity problems than men. In contrast, men aged 50 years and above tend to have 
a better health status at the same ages as women, even though they more frequently 
accumulate risk factors (alcohol consumption, smoking) and thus suffer a higher 
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probability of premature death (Fernandes et al. 2012). Women use health services 
more, which may be due to their poorer health, but also from self-awareness of health 
problems, which may protect them against early death (Perelman et al. 2012). How- 
ever, more than gender, lifecourse events and institutional contexts (work, retirement, 
family, leisure) seem to influence how people experience health and illness and how 
they age (Fernandes et al. 2012). 

Sociodemographic characteristics are related to part of the self-reported health 
variance: women, older, less educated and poorer individuals report experiencing 
worse health. These determinants lose some of their predictive characteristics when 
social activities are included in analyses. As expected, physical constraints or chronic 
illnesses are the most important set of factors affecting self-reported health, but 
demographic variables, the size of the social network and the involvement in social 
and individual activities are also significant (Alcantara da Silva 2014). 

Regarding health in the workplace, occupational accidents tend to dispropor- 
tionately affect men due to gender imbalances in economic sectors where injuries 
are more frequent (e.g. manufacturing industries, construction, wholesale and retail 
trade and repair of motor vehicles/cycles) (Lacomblez et al. 2014). Occupational 
illnesses, however, seem to unevenly affect women. In 2013, according to Eurostat, 
5.5% of women and 3.5% of men reported a work-related health problem. There is 
also a gender effect in the probability of suffering from moderate and severe func- 
tional limitations in the 50 + Portuguese population: 7.1% for women and 5.2% for 
men. The difference between men and women increases particularly after the age of 
65 years (Serrano- Alarcón and Perelman 2017). Because women begin to experience 
functional limitations at an earlier age than men, it may be more difficult for them 
to work until a later retirement age. Additionally, pension reforms have increased 
restrictions on access to disability pensions, which makes them less of an alternative 
for women, despite their higher levels of disability. 

Portugal had a National Programme for the Health of Older People (DGS 2006), 
for the period 2006—2010, which explicitly recognised gender as a determinant of 
health, although the idea was not clearly reflected in a proposal of action. During the 
same period, the European Institute of Women’s Health produced a report about the 
discrimination of women and girls in the health sector, for which Portugal contributed. 
It stated that women’s health in Portugal appeared to be strictly related to sexual and 
reproductive health issues. 

In 2015, Portugal had the highest rate of informal home care in Europe, as well 
as the lowest rate of non-home-based care and one of the lowest coverage rates of 
formal care (ERS 2015). The limited availability of affordable formal long-term care 
particularly affects women. On the one hand, they tend to experience more functional 
limitations, and are therefore more dependent on care, and on the other and, they are 
the main caregivers. 

According to the latest edition of the National Health Survey, in 2014, around 
one million people aged 15 years or more (i.e. 12.5%), provided informal care or 
assistance to relatives or other non-family members (INE 2016). Studies have pointed 
out that without informal caregivers, around 80% of elderly and dependent people 
could be institutionalised. The work informal caregivers perform is estimated to 
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represent almost €4 billion per year (Teixeira et al. 2017), which is an amount 
similar to approximately two per cent of the Portuguese Gross Domestic Product. 

In recent years there has been growing concern about the need to develop support 
measures for informal caregivers. In mid-2016, various parliamentary groups issued 
and adopted Parliamentary Resolutions recommending support measures in favour 
of informal caregivers and/or the creation of a new status for them. In January 2018, 
a working group created to study the establishment of a new status for informal 
caregivers delivered its report to the Parliament’s Commission for Labour and Social 
Security. The report summarises much of the discussion on the subject and identifies 
two overall aspects to take into consideration, i.e. that measures should take into 
account the wish and availability of the person to become an informal caregiver, and 
that these measures should be irrespective of the age of the care recipient. Based on 
these overall aspects, it draws up a set of recommendations for supporting caregivers. 
These comprise: (1) a support plan including respite and training; (2) leave and social 
benefits and/or financial support compensating for possible income loss; and (3) the 
reconciliation of care with professional life. In March 2018, following discussion 
of the report, Parliament scheduled a joint discussion of five documents: a petition, 
two draft Parliamentary resolutions and two draft laws. Representatives of informal 
caregivers have been pressing the government to include mechanisms of protection 
of their activity in the State Budget for 2019, but the demand has so far not been 
addressed. 


Conclusion 


The key stakeholders in the country have not integrated a gender-sensitive approach 
in public policy regarding extended working life. In addition to the scarce academic 
literature on the topic, in general the debate has not gathered the attention of media 
and it has been largely absent from the agenda of social partners. The policy debate 
has been driven by concerns about cutting costs, namely with regard to pensions, 
healthcare and social protection systems as well as increasing the labour supply and 
promoting economic growth. 

Furthermore, a comprehensive extended working life strategy has never been 
fully developed. Policies have been designed in a fragmented and ad hoc way and 
the concern over retaining older workers in the labour market tends to be gender- 
blind, ignoring the fact that gender roles in paid work and unpaid care work are 
not equal and that women tend to exhibit functional limitations earlier in life, all 
combining to create more difficult old-age support conditions for women. 

Despite the relevance of the topic from a gender perspective, and apart from a few 
exceptions, the literature and the available information sources have not followed a 
gender-sensitive approach. 
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Daniela Soitu and Contiu Tiberiu Soitu 


Abstract This chapter discusses social, economic, and demographic realities in 
Romania and the public policy challenges they present. In common with many other 
European countries, Romania is experiencing socio-demographic changes including 
an increase in the number and proportion of older people in the population, increasing 
life expectancy, decreasing birth and fertility rates and increasing labour migration. 
All these phenomena have an impact on the labour market which is already under 
stress due to macroeconomic factors. Education, health and administration are the 
largest sectors of public employment. The transition to retirement in the public sector 
is not accompanied by support programmes such as training, shorter or more flexible 
working hours or intergenerational transfer of skills, all of which could stimulate 
older adults who wish to remain in paid work. An extension of working life after 
retirement is possible and salaries can be combined with pensions. Romania faces 
an increasing deficit in the pension system. 


Keywords Extending working life - Romania · Pension systems · Gender + 
Labour market 


Introduction 


The regulation of work, wages and retirement in Romania is organised by the Ministry 
of Work and Social Justice. Trade unions, professional associations and retirement 
associations are either partners in the dialogue or they influence the government 
policies. Academic research and studies focus on policies set by the European Union 
Strategy for 2020 (European Commission 2010) or The United Nations 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development (United Nations 2015). 

In common with many other European countries, Romania has a growing pro- 
portion of people aged 65 or over in the population (Girleanu-Soitu 2006). Between 
2007—2017, the proportion of the Romanian population aged 65 and above in the 
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total population increased by 3.1%: from 14.7% to 17.8% (Eurostat 2018a). The 
fertility rate is decreasing, and dependency ratios are increasing. The total fertility 
rate has fallen in Romania from 3.7 children/woman of child-bearing age in 1967 to 
just 1.2 in 2011. From 2014 to 2017 there has been a consistent fertility rate of 1.6 
(National Institute of Statistics 2012; 2017a). 

Policies related to extended working life aim to address these transformations. 
The main direction of public policy has been addressing low employment rates. 
Incentives have been provided to employ older people, the legal retirement age has 
been raised and restrictions have been placed on early retirement. 


Gender and the Labour Market in Romania 


In 2018 the employment rate of persons aged 15—64 years in Romania was 74.9% for 
men and 57.3% for women. Among the total working age population, there are no 
large differences in employment rates between urban (66.6%) and rural areas (65.3%) 
for (NIS 2018b). Labour force participation rates for women have increased and are 
now closer to international rates (Eurostat 2018b). In recent years, employment rates 
have also increased for people aged 55—64 years: from 44.4% in 2017 (34.9% for 
women and 55.3% for men) to 47.9% in 2018. A similar trend is observed among 
Romanians aged 65 years or above: an increase from 8.896 (2017) to 9.296 (2018). The 
unemployment rate for those aged 55 years and above (2017) is relatively low: 3.1% 
of older men and 1.8% of older women are considered unemployed. Unemployment 
rates for Romanian women of all ages in 2018 were lower than for men: 3.396 
compared to 4.7% for men (NIS 2018b). 

According to EUROSTAT (March 2018), the unadjusted gender pay gap (differ- 
ence between average gross hourly earnings of male and female employees as per- 
centages of male gross earnings) in 2016 were very low in Romania (5.296), three 
times smaller than the EU average and almost five times smaller than the pay gap in 
Estonia (25.396). Part of the explanation for the low gender pay gap in Romania is 
the introduction of equal pay legislation from the end of the twentieth century. 

Mothers in Romania are entitled to maternity leave and, since 1990, to paid leave 
in order to care for a child up to two years old. Maternity leave in Romania is 126 days 
and is composed of pregnancy leave (prenatal leave) up to 63 days before birth, and 
baby care leave (post-natal leave) up to 63 days after the birth (only the first 42 days 
after the birth are compulsory). 

Both parents are entitled to paid maternity or paternity leave, based on their social 
insurance contributions. They must fulfil the following conditions: be Romanian 
citizens or from an EU member state; have their domicile in Romania; have paid at 
least one month's contributions or have an assimilated contributory period within the 
last 12 months prior to the month of the parental leave. Beneficiaries of paid leave and 
maternity/paternity leave are mothers or fathers of the new-born child. Parental leave 
payment is calculated as 8596 of the average of the beneficiary's monthly income 
for the past 6 months. Parental leave for a child under two years old (three years 
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old in the case of a disabled child) and the related indemnification are regulated by 
legislation introduced in 2016 (Law no. 66 2016). The following persons are eligible 
for parental leave: natural parents of the child; adoptive parents; foster parents; the 
child’s guardian. 

More than one third of mothers return to work before the end of the maximum 
parental leave period. This is partly due to the payment of the insertion incentive 
(140 euro per month, in addition to the salary), but also to labour flexibility policies 
(homework, personalised hours, fixed-term contracts, 84 supplementary hours per 
month). A return to work by mothers before the end of parental leave period takes 
place especially in big cities, where there is a demand for work in the services 
sector and in work related to new technologies. For employees with disabilities, 
employers must provide flexible working conditions (Soitu 2014). Among EU and 
OECD countries, Romania, Norway and Germany are to be found in the middle range 
of the Employment Flexibility Index (Lithuanian Free Market Institute, 2017, p. 6), 
with a figure of 63.9%: Denmark was registered with the highest level of employment 
flexibility, (96.9%) and France the lowest (39.4%). 


Employees and Retired People 


Approximately 28% of the total population participate in the labour force as active 
employees and 26% are retired. Millions of Romanians work abroad, especially in 
European Countries (The United Nations Migration Report 2017, estimates that 3.4 
million—over 17% from total population—work abroad). Among pensioners, only 
76.9% are older than the legal retirement age, with a majority of women (58.3%). The 
higher proportion of retired women can be explained by higher life expectancy— 
(almost seven years more than men) and a lower retirement age (60 years (and 
10 months, in September 2018. The legal of age of retirement for women has 
increased from 57 years and it will rise to 63 years by 2030). The retirement age for 
men is 65 years since 2015 (it increased from 62 years between 2001 and 2015). A 
significant proportion of Romanian pensioners have retired before the official retire- 
ment age with or without full contributions. They receive reduced levels of pensions 
until they reach the legal age of retirement. More men than women receive invalidity 
pensions: 56% compared to only 44% of women. The overwhelming majority of 
persons who receive survivor’s pensions are women. Among all pensioners, 0.5% 
are at risk of poverty and receive income support—worth approximately 60€ per 
month (National Institute of Statistics 2018a). 

The calculation of pensions is based on individual monthly contributions over the 
working life linked to the reference value of the pension point (1,100 Ron, approx- 
imately €250 in July-December 2018). The value of this point is ser to increase 
in the future: from 26.5% in 2018, to 45% of the value of the average gross wage. 
The average value of pensions for women аге 7—12% less than those of men for all 
categories of pensions. The gender pension gap is due to several reasons: the low- 
est paid jobs are performed by women and few are in better paid positions in top 
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management; women have a shorter contribution period to the pension system; and 
women have an earlier retirement age. Romania has the lowest level of precarious 
jobs (0.2%) among other European states (Eurostat 2018c), but, as in other cultural 
contexts, precarious jobs have been performed mainly by women. This low level of 
precarious jobs is a consequence of the unavailability of a large sector of the labour 
force due to two decades of emigration. 

Pensioners are not the poorest categories of the Romanian population; the poverty 
rate in Romania is higher for children and young adults, particularly single parent 
families with several children. The average value of pensions for those who had 
worked in the public sector and who fulfilled the required of 35 years of service 
and age represents 60.5% of the value of the gross national minimum wage (1,180 
Lei, approximately €257 in September 2018). This is higher than the net paying of 
workers employed with the minimum wage. This can be explained by the increase 
in pensions between 2005 and 2011. A decrease in wages of 25% occurred during 
the economic crisis but the level of pensions continued to increase. There were also 
several waves of pension recalculations in order to address inequalities that influenced 
the amount of the pension received and which were related to the year that the previous 
retirement legislation had come into force. Some of these disparities were due to 
changes in the insurance system: until 1999 the employer paid a quota to a salary fund, 
and this fund did not include social security contributions by the employee. From 
April 2001 a social security contribution composed of the employee’s contribution 
and the employer’s contribution was introduced—a total of 27% from the salary. 
From 2018 it is the employee who is responsible for most of the pension contributions 
(approximatively 27%) (Law No. 227 2015). 


Existing Research on Older Workers and Extended Working 
Life 


There has not been much academic research on work, retirement and/or extended 
working life in Romania. There are some reports which have found that the eco- 
nomic situation of pensioners in Romania is relatively good comparing with other 
age and occupational groups. (Soitu 2015; National Institute of Statistics 2018b). 
Among individuals aged over 65 years, 19.1% are at risk of poverty compared to 
18.9% among individuals aged between 50 and 64 years (37.2% of the age group of 
0-17 years). According to recent research (NIS 2017b: 17) pensioners are the occu- 
pational category with the lowest risk of poverty from Romania: 15.9% compared to 
50.2% among unemployed individuals. 

A World Bank report (2014: 61) indicates that in Romania ‘the average proportion 
of employed older people at risk of poverty has decreased considerably in the last 
five years and is close to the European average’. Yet in the case of self-employed 
working people—self-employed and household workers—the trend has been either 
as stagnation in income levels or an increase in poverty. This highlights the fact 
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that in Romania, the status of being employed does not represent a guarantee for 
a decent income over the life course nor an escape from poverty and social exclu- 
sion (Stoiciu 2015:10). The low quality of employment in Romania, especially for 
older people, may explain the high level of early retirement. Most older people are 
engaged in agriculture or are unpaid household workers, occupational categories 
where the economic status is even worse than that of pensioners. The recent increase 
in the employment rates of older people is not enough to produce an improvement 
in the socio-economic condition of older people, unless it is also accompanied by an 
increase in the quality of employment, by shifting the emphasis away from household 
work, or self-employment in agriculture towards paid jobs (Stoiciu 2015). 


Pensions and Retirement 


Current Romanian pension legislation establishes the same minimum (15 years) and 
maximum (35 years) period of contribution for social security for women and men 
(Law No.263 2010). There are enduring professional differences between the private 
and public sector, both with regard to the minimum number of years of contribution 
and the value of pensions. 

Police and army employees may retire five to ten years earlier than employees in 
other sectors, and they have period of social security contribution which is lower, set 
at a maximum of 30 years and a minimum of 20 years. Magistrates can take early 
retirement after only 20 years of activity, equivalent to 85% of the final month’s 
salary or the average of earnings from the last six months. Differences between the 
contributions and the real value of the pension are paid from the State budget. There 
is a public pension system for farmers with a retirement age of 63 for men and women 
with minimum contributions of 15 years and maximum of 30 years. This monthly 
contribution covers the risks of retirement, temporary invalidity due to a working 
accident, death grant as well as child allowance which is part of the public pensions 
system). 

The first pillar is a public ‘Pay as you go’ pensions scheme, comprising com- 
pulsory social security contributions. The second pillar also consists of compulsory 
contributions (3.7%) but it is administered by the private sector. The third pillar 
consists of optional pensions administered by the private sector. In addition, there 
are also non-contributory rights (for former political prisoners and deported peo- 
ple). In summary, Romania has a public retirement system. Pensions are based on 
contributions and there are some retirees’ additional rights (for some professional 
categories: former members of Romanian Parliament, magistrates, policemen’s) as 
well as pensioners who benefit from ‘social security allowance’ or ‘social assistance’. 

In accordance with the Pensions Act (Law No. 263 from 2010 updated in 2018), 
an invalidity pension is granted to: people under the standard retirement age, who 
have lost some or all their working ability and have made sufficient contributions; 
to people who have lost all or at least half of their working abilities due to work 
accidents and professional illnesses; people with specified illnesses; and, people in 
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certain occupations (including the military) who are also entitled to an invalidity 
pension, even without having paid contributions. Invalidity pensioners also have the 
right, in addition to their retirement, to receive financial support for carer, typically 
a family member. A close relative caring for a parent can receive up to half of salary 
paid by the local authorities (Law No. 17 2000). 


Working Policies After Retirement 


During the economic crisis, employees from Romania were forced to retire when they 
reached retirement age and were forbidden to combine retirement with a wage. It is 
now possible to do so. Moreover, recent changes in the Pension Law 263 (2010) end 
certain inequalities in the public pension system, which had allowed different levels of 
pensions for people who had worked the same number of years, in the same profession 
and with similar contributions (Ministry of Labour and Social Justice 2018). In 
these cases, women could actually receive larger pensions than men, because women 
needed (according to earlier national laws) a smaller number of years for the complete 
contributory period. The new provisions added by the more recent law includes 
study periods for Master and PhD degrees as non-contributory periods assimilated 
complementing bachelor periods, military service, invalidity pension, medical leave, 
parental leave allowance, unemployment, deportation, imprisonment and political 
detention. The condition for the assimilation of these non-contributory periods is to 
have a minimum contributory period of 15 years. 

In the 2018 legislation, all four categories of pensions are maintained: pensions for 
the standard retirement age, early retirement, pension for invalidity and a survivor's 
pension. However, there are some modifications. In the case of pensions for the 
standard retirement age, an individual must fulfil cumulatively, the conditions for 
minimum length of service and standard retirement age. People with over eight 
years above the complete contributory period can retire five years before reaching 
retirement age. In this case an individual can earn both the pension and a wage, 
and the assimilated non-contributory periods can be maximised. Another element of 
the new pension legislation is that women with a minimum contributory period of 
15 years, who have given birth to three children raised until they were 16 years old, 
can benefit from a reduction of their retirement age of six years. Starting with the 
fourth child, an extra year is added for each child (Ministry of Labour and Social 
Justice 2018). 


Ageing and the Labour Market 


One issue that is discussed in academic and international policy research concerning 
Romania is the loss of actual and potential resources due to the relative scarcity of 
older workers in the labour market (Soitu and Johansen 2017; World Bank 2014). 
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Although in absolute figures the number of employed older people rose by more than 
300,000 in the last ten years, it is still low. Romania is 10 percentage points below 
the European average for older people in the labour market, similar to countries 
in Southern Europe. Employment rates tend to decrease for Romanians aged 55 
and above. In 2009, 40% of the people of this age category had switched to early 
retirement, leading to a population of younger pensioners, 7.5 years younger that 
the legal retirement age. People with low or no qualifications often lose their jobs 
from the age 50—55 years and the general tendency is for employment to decrease 
for this segment of population. In 1997 Romanians older than 50 years had a 52% 
employment rate, and in 2013—it was 41% (World Bank 2014). 

After the economic crisis, employment rates improved for all age groups aged 
over 50 years: for the age group 55—60 years to 65.2% (76.5% for men and 54.3% 
for women); for the age group 60-64 years to 33.3% (44.8% for men and 23.4% 
for women), for the age group 65—69 years, 17.7% (20.8% for men and 15.3% for 
women), and for the age group 70-74 years, 14.4 (15.3% for men and 13.7% for 
women) (statistics for 2017 from INS 2018). A study by the National Council of the 
Elderly (2014) concluded that the overwhelming majority of employed pensioners 
who have continued their activity after retirement were working in the agricultural 
sector (97.0%) with a professional status of own-account worker or unremunerated 
family worker (98.5%). The main reason for working (90.5%) is the need to ensure 
enough income for the household (CPNV 2014). 

Romania has a high concentration of employment (60%) in the primary sector 
(agriculture) and the secondary sector (industry, construction, mining), well above 
the European average (EU 27) of 30% (INS 2018). Working in the primary and 
secondary sector usually involves manual work and physical effort, which is difficult 
for many workers after a certain age and especially when combined with precarious 
health. 

In the public system there is no gender pay gap. In the private system, employers 
can decide wages, so there can be gender gaps in earnings. Although the rate of labour 
market participation of women aged 15—64 years at 55% is considered acceptable, 
this figure is set to rise faster than men (7596) because of the growth in the labour 
market (INS 2018). 


Debates and Perspectives 


The Romanian labour market has some unique characteristics. The main public 
employment is in education, health and administration. A combination of pension 
and salary is possible in the education sector where employees can continue for a 
further three or five years above the legal retirement age, with the approval of the 
board of directors/ the senate of universities. In the health sector, doctors and nurses 
who want to continue to work above the age of 70 years can be employed in private 
clinics. 
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Extending working life is often desirable for people with a high level of education 
and who work in the higher occupational professions, such as academia and medicine. 
During the economic crisis (2010) it was not possible to earn both a salary and a 
pension; the solution at that time was an expectation to forego a retirement pension 
and to continue to receive a paid salary. In recent years this has been reversed. It is 
now possible to continue a salaried activity together with receiving the state pension. 
Self-employed people have greater individual freedom to choose their retirement 
age. Beyond such exceptions, the perspective of most active people is unfavourable to 
prolonging the period of activity in the labour market. Moreover, certain occupational 
categories in the public system—such as the military, magistrates, the police—claim 
their right to retirement a significant number of years earlier than other workers. 

With the public sector, the passage to retirement is abrupt, without preretirement 
support like training, reducing working time, intergenerational learning programmes, 
or stimulating older people who want to remain in the labour market. Introducing 
pre-retirement support programmes could reduce the impact of retirement stress on 
the health of older people. There is a need for research into the relationship between 
health and occupational status in later life. 

As policy now stands, Romania will have to cope with an increasing budgetary 
deficit in the pension system. An active and healthy, and useful life for older peo- 
ple, for and their families, and for the community can be better prepared (Soitu and 
Johansen 2017). The main policy ideas and recommendations coming from Roma- 
nian media and academic debates related to extending working life focus on a number 
of issues. Some revolve around the workplace, including strategies and actions for 
improving the Romanian labour market and encouraging work past age the age of 
63 years (the current retirement age for women) and 65 years (for men) while simul- 
taneously being optional. In terms of the pension system itself, consideration needs 
to be given to the sustainability of future pension reforms, the urgent need of strate- 
gies to adapt the social insurance system in the face of demographic challenges, 
and to relieve the public pension system from paying special pensions. Furthermore, 
Romanian initiatives to improve health and wellbeing and to increase healthy life 
expectancy are needed, alongside more and better retirement training programmes. 

There is currently no consensus between political parties on a common strategy, 
for the medium and long term, regarding the management of social policies. The 
change of government since the end of 2019 (liberals replaced social democrats) 
brings into question changes such as: slowing the increase of the value of the pension 
point; the impossibility of accumulating the pension with the salary; elimination of 
some special pensions; increasing contributions to the second pillar of pensions. 
The changes, if any, will not be immediate. The Ministry of Labour plans to invite 
civil society to dialogue for the realization of the National Employment Strategy 
post-2020. 
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Abstract Serbia is a post-socialist country with approximately 7.1 million people 
undergoing a strong and continuous process of demographic ageing. The average age 
of the population has increased to 43.2 years and the proportion older than 65 years 
has increased to 17.4%. The period of rapid ageing of the population coincided with 
political and economic crisis in Serbia during the last decade of the 20th century. 
This period was marked by extensive emigration of the younger population, the 
delay of birth and a strong decline in fertility. The major economic challenges ahead 
include: high unemployment rates, the need for job creation in the public sector, 
structural reforms of state-owned companies, strategic public sector reforms and the 
need for new foreign direct investment. Serbia has been gradually implementing 
structural economic reforms needed to ensure the country’s long-term prosperity. 
Policies designed to extend working life have been one of the dominant responses to 
population ageing. 
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Introduction 


Aiming to create financially and socially sustainable pension systems, most Euro- 
pean countries have undertaken reforms to increase employment at older ages and 
establish a balance between the number of years of contributing to a pension fund and 
disability insurance, and the number of years of receiving pension benefits (Jakovl- 
jevic et al. 2016a, b; Rancic and Jakovljevic 2016). Numerous measures have been 
undertaken to achieve these goals, such as increasing the retirement age, abolish- 
ing or reducing early retirement, and introducing stricter criteria for accessing a 
disability pension (Jakovljevic et al. 2017a; Rakié and Nikolié 2016; Jakovljevic 
2015, 2017). A key measure recommended to member states for reforming pension 
systems to improve their financial sustainability and adequacy is to harmonise retire- 
ment age and increased life expectancy, which was implemented in specific degrees 
in different countries (European Commission 2018). Given that it is an economic 
imperative to maintain a healthy workforce and increase the number of older work- 
ers, this chapter provides a critical overview of the current pension system reforms 
and policy initiatives concerning extending working life in Serbia. 


Pension Policies 


Historically, the retirement age in Serbia was not linked to increased life expectancy; 
it remained unchanged from the 1960s to the early 21st century (Jakovljevic et al. 
2016a, b). Pension reforms in Serbia date back to 2001, when legislated pensionable 
age for full pension eligibility was increased from 60 to 63 years for men and from 55 
to 58 years for women. The following reform, proposed in 2005, imposed even higher 
age limits for retirement and it was adopted at the beginning of 2006, with a phased 
implementation from 2008 to 2011. During this period, legislated pensionable age 
was raised by six months every year. This increased legislated pensionable age to 
60 years for women and to 65 years for men by 2008, when legislated pensionable 
age was 58.5 years for women and 63.5 years for men. 

According to the current Law on Pension and Disability Insurance, implemented 
since January 2015, legislated pensionable age for retirement will increase for both 
men and women, to reach age 65 by 2023, with the clear aim of equalising retirement 
ages and years of contributions necessary for a pension. Article number 19 of this Law 
states that an individual has a right to receive an old age security pension when s/he 
reaches 65 years of age and has a minimum of 15 years of service, or after attaining 
45 years of service (Government of Republic of Serbia 2014). Besides the pensionable 
age, the other crucial factor is the number of years of contributions. Even though 
legislated pensionable age is the same for men and women, the requirements for 
years of contribution have differed. For women, the number of years of contributions 
has increased from 35 to 38 years, while for men it is 40 years. Legislation from 2020 
specifies the standard pensionable age of 63 years for women and 65 years for men 
to qualify for retirement. The raise in standard pensionable age will affect women 
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disproportionately. Taking into consideration the current gap in age limits and the 
equalisation of eligibility in terms of retirement age and years of service, women 
will have more adjustments to make than men and they will have shorter periods of 
time to prepare for these changes (Government of Republic of Serbia 2014). 

Increases to legislated pensionable age are not always accompanied by an increase 
in the effective retirement age. To extend working life, in addition to increasing 
the legal retirement age or length of contributions required for retirement it is also 
necessary to reduce early retirement, or put another way, to extend working lives. 
In Serbia, early retirement is widespread. At the beginning of the second decade 
of the 21st century, about 70% of men and 50% of women retired before legislated 
pensionable age (Altiparmakov 2013). At this time, it was possible to retire at 55 years 
of age and with 35 years of service for men and at 50 years of age with 30 years of 
contributions for women. The reform that was launched in 2014 created much stricter 
qualifying conditions by increasing the minimum age for early retirement to 60 for 
both men and women, or 40 years of contributions, in gradual annual phases until 
the end of 2023. The tightened conditions for early retirement were accompanied by 
а 0.34% reduction in pension value for each month of retirement before the statutory 
age for legislated pension, which creates a permanently lower pension. Finally, apart 
from the obvious possibility of reducing the difference between the minimal legal 
retirement age and the introduction of major actuarial penalties and rewards for early 
or delayed retirement, there are also other measures to reduce early retirement. Firstly, 
it is necessary to improve the health care of older workers, improve the conditions 
that enable prolonged work, allow older workers to work part-time and to consider 
the introduction of partial retirement, i.e. the combination of pensions and work. 
Furthermore, it is important to reduce the number of privileged professions (such as 
police, civil servants, and military) which enable very early retirement. 

Public pensions in Serbia are funded by the Pay-As-You-Go (PAYG) schemes, 
which means that the Republic Funds for Pension and Disability Insurance are 
obtained from the income of current workers. The contribution rate for mandatory 
pension insurance has been divided between employers and employees since 2013. 
Employers contribute 11%, employees 13%, and the remainder is financed from 
the state budget. The relatively low employer and employee contributions are the 
main weaknesses of this type of PAYG pension due to population ageing and a con- 
stant increase in the number of pensioning recipients in Serbia. There is no flexible 
opportunity in the current legislation on pensions that allows for simultaneously 
receiving pensions and earnings from paid work that could make longer working 
more attractive. 

Several measures to lower the value of pensions in Serbia have been undertaken to 
preserve and stabilise the pension fund, which is in accordance with Statutory funded 
pension schemes. A defined benefit (DB) scheme of this reform was the replacement 
of the previous calculation system, based on the ten years with the highest income, 
with calculations based on earnings during the entire working life. This reform in 
2003 was followed by a further step of pension freezing, which was implemented at 
the end of 2008. Pension freezing implied that there was no possibility of growth in 
pension value for the designated period. An additional step in this process was made 
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in 2014 when, besides lowering pensions received before the age of 65, an additional 
measure consisting of a 20% decrease in pension value was applied for pensions 
above 200€ per month (calculated according to the available value for euro at the 
end of 2014) (Government of Republic of Serbia 2014). 

The Serbian pension system is organised somewhat differently compared to most 
EU countries. Most EU countries have pension pillars organised at three levels, 
whereas in Serbia there are only two levels. The first level pillar is the public pension 
system, which provides mandatory pension and disability insurance. The other level is 
the third pillar of voluntary private pension insurance. This level of pension insurance 
system in Serbia was introduced in 2006. There is no second pillar—occupational 
pension schemes. 

A special component of the Serbian pension system is disability retirement. Indi- 
viduals have rights to disability retirement if they have a disability that interferes 
with employment without fulfilling the age criteria for pension eligibility. The pre- 
cise conditions for the entitlement for disability pensions are defined in the Law 
on Pension and Disability Insurance, according to which the necessary condition 
for disability retirement is a complete loss of working ability. If a cause of work- 
ing disability is an injury at work or an occupational disease, there are no special 
requirements concerning years of contributions. However, if a cause is an injury or 
a disease encountered outside employment, a person would need to have five years 
of contributions as an additional condition for disability pension eligibility. 

The number of disability pensions in Serbia, according to the Statistical Annual 
Bulletin for 2018, showed that this kind of retirement has the lowest share, with only 
16.6% in the total number of pension users with respect to family and retirement 
pensions (amounting to 20.1 and 63.3% respectively) (Pension and Disability Insur- 
ance Fund Republic of Serbia 2019). The number of claimants is lower than in earlier 
statistical reports, which may be explained by the changes introduced by the Law on 
Disability Insurance in 2003. Earlier requirements for disability retirement did not 
impose a complete loss of working ability but allowed a partial working disability, 
which resulted in significantly more disability pensioners. For example, in 1997 dis- 
ability pensions accounted for 30% of all pensions. The value of a disability pension 
has been calculated in the same way as a legislated pension. The exception to the 
above-mentioned rules is insured persons whose disability occurred before the age 
of 30. If a working disability exists before the age of 20, then a person requires one 
year of insurance service. Individuals younger than 25 need two years of insurance 
service and for those younger than 30, three insurance service years are required. 

Statistical reports on the causes of disability retirement in Serbia from 2008 to 
2017 showed the trends in disease type, with the three most prevalent causes of 
working disability being tumours, diseases of the circulatory system and mental 
disorders. The data from 2017 showed that the distributions of the above-mentioned 
causes were 29.9, 27.0 and 9.8% respectively. In the future, increases in tumour 
diseases at older ages are likely to produce even more individuals claiming disability 
pensions. According to the current law, disability pension eligibility is reviewed after 
three years. The exceptions from the rules demanding a regular review are those 
persons above the age of 58 years and individuals with medical conditions where 
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there is no possibility for health improvement. Deadlines are applied for disability 
pension eligibility reviews and if they are not undertaken in time, the disability 
pension is withdrawn. 

The available data indicate that the average length of contributions for a disability 
pension in 2018 was 26 years for men and 23 years for women, while for a legislated 
pension it was 36 and 31 years of service respectively. In 2017, the average age of 
disability pension recipients was 68 for men and 67 for women, while retirement 
pension recipients averaged 72 and 70 years respectively. An interesting observation 
from the Annual Statistical Report is that the average number of years of receiving a 
disability pension until death was 20 years; 19 years for men and 22 years for women 
(Pension and Disability Insurance Fund Republic of Serbia 2019). 

Based on data from the Republic Fund for Pension and Disability Insurance for 
2018, the average pension value for all categories of pension was 250€ per month 
(calculated according to the available value for euro on the 13th of December 2018). 
The highest value was for retirees who had been previously employed, while the 
lowest rate was recorded for individuals from the agricultural sector (Pension and 
Disability Insurance Fund Republic of Serbia 2019). The structure of the pension 
systems does not allow people to be lifted out of poverty. There are no policies that 
address higher pensions in cases of retirement delay or auto-enrolment. 


Employment Policies 


The basic characteristic of the labour market in Serbia is a high rate of unemployment, 
particularly for women, and the younger and older segments of the population. The 
available data show that the employment rate in Serbia is lower than in many other 
European countries. In 2007 it was 50% and it increased to 53.5% in 2008 (Matkovié 
etal. 2010). The average employment rate over an extended period was approximately 
41.8% from 2008 to 2017 (Statistical Office of the Republic of Serbia 2017). The 
lowest rate of approximately 34.3% was recorded in the first quarter of 2012, while 
the highest rate of about 48.2% was recorded in the third quarter in 2017 (Serbia 
Employment Rate 2019). 

According to the Europe 2020 strategy, the employment rate for the age group 
20-64 should be 75% by 2020. The data from 2015 concerning the employment rate 
for persons in the age group 20 to 64 in EU-28 indicate a high rate of employment 
of 77.1%. However, the employment rate of men was 12.5% higher than the rate for 
women. In contrast to the activity rate for women for the EU (65.3%), for Serbia, 
it is slightly lower, with 62.1% of women aged 20-64 employed. Although the 
overall employment rates are lower in Serbia than the EU average, the gender gap 
in employment rates in the EU-28 was lowest in Serbia (less than 20%) during the 
given period (Eurostat 2016, 2018). 

Unfortunately, Serbia’s unemployment rate is higher compared to the European aver- 
age. In 2018, the unemployment rate was 14.7%, while the unemployment rate for the 
third quarter of 2019 decreased to 9.5% compared to the same period from the previ- 
ous year, when it was 12.9%. During the period 2008—2019, unemployment rates in 
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Serbia averaged 16.61%, reaching the highest point of 25.5% in the first quarter of 
2012 and the lowest point of 11.8% in the second quarter of 2017 (Serbia Employ- 
ment Rate 2019). Another characteristic of unemployment in Serbia, besides being 
high, is the duration of unemployment. Large numbers of the population have been 
unemployed for extended periods (one or more years), which undermines knowl- 
edge and working skill preservation. The main concern is that the skills of long-term 
unemployed individuals will be reduced and out of date as time passes. 

Although the position of Serbian women in terms of equal access to the labour 
market has been significantly improved, gender differences in employment still exist. 
Women still have significantly lower activity rates, even though the disparity is lower 
today than it was in the past. Based on the Labour Force Survey from III Quarter 
2019, the employment rate for all workers was 49.6%, while in the same period for 
2018 it was 49.2%; 57.3% for men and 41.7% for women. Up to now there is no data 
about the unemployment rate for 2019 according to gender. The unemployment rate 
from III Quarter 2019 was 9.5%. Data from 2018 showed that distribution of this rate 
regarding gender was 10.5% for men and 12.2% for women. Women’s labour market 
inactivity in Serbia reflects broader gender norms: the extent of their unpaid work in 
households, inadequate support to women in reconciling work and family responsi- 
bilities, employers’ discriminatory treatment of young women, the existing wage gap, 
women’s lower statutory retirement age, as well as the existence of a statutory mini- 
mum social insurance contributions base which discourages formal part-time work, 
an option more commonly used by women with family responsibilities in other coun- 
tries (Government of the Republic of Serbia 2016). The differences between men’s 
and women’s participation are most visible in older age groups (from 55 to 64 years), 
among those with low education, and in rural settlements (Milovanovic et al. 2016). 

In Serbia, over the last two decades, the unemployment rate among individuals 
older than 50 years has been very high and this is perceived as a major problem. The 
inactivity rate of older Serbians was 59.1% in the fourth quarter of 2014, which is 
equal to that at the beginning of the financial crisis (October 2008), and rates had 
only slightly improved with respect to the peak of the crisis (October 2011), when it 
was 63.5% (Employment and Social Reform Programme in the Process of Accession 
to the European Union 2016). The explanations for the high unemployment of older 
Serbians may be different from those relevant for other European countries due to 
privatisation and reconstruction that happened after the world financial crisis, when 
bankruptcies and liquidations occurred daily in most cities across Serbia (Serbia 
Foreign Policy and National Security Yearbook 2014). The gender employment gap 
is most pronounced among older workers. Among workers in the 55—64 age group, 
the gap is 18.7% because of the higher inactivity rate among women (66.3% vs. 
41.5% among men) (Zarkovic-Rakic and Vladisavljevié 2016). The greater economic 
activity of men compared to women can be partly explained by gendered differences 
in education, unpaid care giving in families, and the position of women in this age 
group in terms of opportunities for professional training and opportunities on the 
labour market. Other possible reasons for gender differences in the economic activity 
of older workers could also be related to different positions in terms of entitlement for 
retirement and the early exit of women from the labour market. Regarding specific 
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employment policies covering issues such as training for older workers, flexible 
employment, the creation of proper working conditions for older workers and work 
after retirement, Serbia has not yet created any well-designed policies which could 
effectively deal with these issues. 


Health Policies 


Another important aspect when considering pension reforms is the effect of extending 
working life on health and differentiating the gender effects (Jakovljevic and Laaser 
2015; Jakovljevic et al. 2015, 2017b; Jakovljevic 2016; Ogura and Jakovljevic 2014). 
Currently, little research on extending working life has been carried out in Serbia 
that recognises gender differences in health issues. A citizen’s own health status 
perception is a significant indicator of overall quality of life. According to the Serbian 
National Health Survey, 21.4% of respondents in the age group 50—64 evaluated their 
health as poor (17.996 as bad and 3.596 as very bad), while 37.996 of respondents 
assessed their health as good (31.2% as good and 6.7% as very good). Women more 
often evaluated their health as poor (24.8% with 4.0% as very bad and 20.8% as bad), 
while men evaluated their health more positively (17.5% with 3.0% as very bad and 
14.5% as bad) (The Institute of Public Health of Serbia 2013). 

Among Serbians aged 50—64, 73.2% of the respondents reported having at least 
one of the 17 examined chronic diseases and conditions: 24.2% with only one and 
49% with two or more chronic diseases (multimorbidity). The most common diseases 
were hypertension (48.596), deformities of the lower back and neck, or other chronic 
back problems (26.1%), elevated blood lipids (22.5%), coronary heart disease or 
angina pectoris (13.696) and arthritis (13.196). A significantly greater incidence of 
chronic diseases has been observed in women compared to men (80.4% vs. 64.7%). 
Symptoms of depression were present in 10% of older Serbians and this rate was 
significantly higher among women (12.696) than among men (6.596) (The Institute 
of Public Health of Serbia 2013). 

Just over one third of the respondents in the 50—64 age group had at least some 
difficulties in mobility (38.496), and difficulties in performing everyday activities 
(31.696), and almost one in ten older Serbians had difficulties in performing activ- 
ities of daily personal care (9.6%). Women were more likely than men to report 
difficulties in performing everyday domestic activities, while men more often than 
women reported needing other people's help in performing most daily activities 
(The Institute of Public Health of Serbia 2013). Given that the benefits of longer life 
expectancy can only be fully achieved if additional years are spent in good health, 
further studies of gender differences among older Serbians are needed. These could 
provide information for the development of an action plan to address gender differ- 
ences in health status and promote healthy, active ageing for both men and women 
(Jakovljevic et al. 2018) and, by extension, improve their ability to extend working 
life. It is crucial to integrate a gender perspective of public health and to acknowledge 
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gender differences and inequalities so that they can be considered when policies, pro- 
grammes and strategies are implemented, since these should take into consideration 
the specific needs of women and men at older ages. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


The debate on extending working life in Serbia has in general been held only among 
policy makers. The need to keep Serbian’s ageing population economically active 
has prompted government policies aimed at extending working lives. The problems 
of financing the pension system were originally observed in the mid-80s, due to the 
deficit in the public pension system. In the period 1980—1990, workers opted for early 
retirement, as soon as they reached the minimum legal requirements. Increasing the 
retirement age in the government programme in Serbia was first implemented in 
2001 by extending the minimum age limits of eligibility for retirement from 60 to 
63 years for men, and from 53 to 58 years for women. The retirement conditions 
within the statutory pension scheme have been amended several times since 2003, 
the latest amendments being introduced in 2014. The 2014 pension reform imposed a 
phased-in equalisation of the retirement age for women, raising it to 65 by 2032, and 
introduced penalties for early retirement. The 2014 fiscal-consolidation measures 
have imposed cuts on pensions above the national average. 

Government and representatives of employees viewed the proposed amendments 
to the Law on Pension and Disability Insurance in different ways. According to the 
Government, reforms should ensure the stability and sustainability of the pension 
system and prevent early departure from the labour market. However, according to 
the representatives of employees, the adopted measures are less acceptable because 
of a negative impact on the quality of life of future retirees, especially those with 
hard physical jobs, or women who, in addition to paid work, have to work full-time 
at home, and those who have lost their jobs and have no chance of re-employment in 
the labour market. The representatives of employees also believe that any increase 
in the retirement age is directly harmful to young unemployed citizens of Serbia. In 
2017 the Ministry of Labour, Employment, Veterans and Social Policy established a 
working group to consider amendments to the current Law on Pensions and Disability 
Insurance. There have been no announcements on planned changes. Public debate 
has been lacking. 

Lately, public discussions have been more focused on the elimination of pension 
cuts, than on the extension of the age limit. The Association of Autonomous Trade 
Unions of Serbia has expressed dissatisfaction with the ‘penalty measure’ for workers 
under 65 years of age at the time of retirement. Amendments to the Law on Pension 
and Disability Insurance in 2018 abolished the law on reducing the level of pensions. 
MPs of the opposition parties and the Fiscal Council negatively assessed proposed 
amendments to the Law on Pension and Disability Insurance which, in addition to 
the abolition of the law on the temporary reduction of pensions, also abolished the 
formula for pension adjustments and gave the Government discretionary possibili- 
ties to pay a ‘monetary increase’ to pensions. However, even though the statutory 
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retirement age is now progressively increasing to 65 years, it is a scarcely discussed 
subject. 

If the initiative to change the labour law passes, Serbia might extend working life 
to 70 years of age for those who wish to remain active. Employees could voluntarily 
remain active to up to five years after they meet the requirements for an old-age 
pension, providing that the employer needs their services at the same time. The new 
legislation covering possibilities of employment for those older than 65 allegedly 
would not interfere with the existing Law on Retirement and Disability Insurance. 

The move for extending working life will be addressed to the ministries in charge, 
which have the authority to propose amendments and additions to the labour law to 
the Serbian Government. The final authority on the matter lies in the hands of the 
Serbian Parliament. 


Conclusion 


In order to develop a high quality of life for older men and women in Serbia, offi- 
cials need more scientific evidence that could help policy makers develop adequate 
policies and programmes aimed at reducing gender differences in the quantity and 
quality of years lived, improving opportunities for people to extend working life if 
they so desire or to retire from paid work at appropriate times, and provide equal 
opportunities for both men and women. According to the data presented in this 
chapter, there is insufficient research on older people in Serbia to support age and 
gender sensitive policies. Official policies on issues ranging from active ageing, age 
discrimination, lifecourse and end-of-career psychology and management are still 
in their initial stages of implementation in Serbia. The establishment of appropriate 
legal frameworks and research initiatives could open this research area, with the 
potential for more precise monitoring and a deeper understanding of the issues in the 
foreseeable future. To date, employment policies for older Serbian workers remain 
mostly underdeveloped. The population is somewhat left to itself to provide income 
security in later life, either by being supported through the social and pension sys- 
tems via government provided measures or, in a more traditional way, through their 
own families. 
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Chapter 32 A) 
Slovakia сеек for 


Anna Pilková and Juraj Mikuš 


Abstract Although ageing is a universal process that concerns most countries, so 
far there are great differences particularly in relation to post-socialist countries. In 
Slovakia, population ageing appears to be irreversible in the coming decades at least 
up to 2050. Therefore, society must prepare to function under changed conditions 
and adapt to the increasing number and proportion of older people. The ageing of the 
population brings serious economic, social and political consequences. In addition, 
the effects of ageing cannot be eliminated or mitigated by isolated measures in a 
short period of time. They require comprehensive solutions made over time. For this 
reason, social, employment, health and education reforms are essential. The purpose 
of this chapter is to provide an overview of such measures in Slovakia. The chapter 
starts with an introduction which gives a brief socio-demographic context and the 
rest of the chapter provide a concise overview of pensions, of the employment of 
older people, of precarious work and of health policies as well as the underlying 
particular characteristics and challenges in Slovakia. 


Keywords Ageing population · Late employment · Pension system * Slovakia - 
Gender · Health 


Introduction 


Slovakia belongs to a group of countries, where the increase in the employment 
rate of older adults is well below the OECD average. A steady increase in the older 
population, emigration of young people, declining fertility rates, and concerns about 
the increasing economic burden, brought about national efforts to focus on issues 
of employment policies and retirement income systems. The older worker cohort 
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(55—64 years old) in Slovakia in 2017 represented 13.4% of the population. It is 
expected to increase to 26.1% by 2040 (European Commission 2015). Over the 
same period, Slovakia is likely to experience a significant decrease in the total num- 
ber of inhabitants. In 2017 the employment rate of people aged 55-64 was 53%, 
which is low in comparison to EU28 countries (57.1%) (Eurostat 2019a). While men 
employment rate was 56.6% compared to 63.7% in Europe, older women in Slovakia 
have employment rates close to EU levels (49.6% compared with 50.9%). 

Even though Slovakia has had the highest increase in labour force participation 
of individuals aged 55—59, the rate increased from 34.5% in 2004 to 57.9% in 2014, 
participation in the labour market was still low compared to other European countries. 
The average employment rate in the same age cohort across all Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries reached 67% in 2015 
(European Union 2015). 

In 2017, the old age dependency ratio (population aged 65 or over in relation 
to the population aged 15—64) in the EU was 29.9%. This means that the EU had 
just over 3.3 working age individuals for every person aged 65 or over. The old-age 
dependency ratio in Slovakia was one of the lowest among all EU countries (21.5%). 
Even though the ageing of the Slovak population is not yet very pronounced, the 
evolution of the age structure of the population points to an acceleration of the 
population ageing process. Baby boomers continue to represent a major part of the 
working age population, who are now reaching retirement age and there are fewer 
births than in the first half of the 1990 s (European Commission 2015). 

The female employment rate (age category 15—64 years) in Slovakia has not only 
been lower than the employment rate of men (60.3% compared to 72.0% in 2017) but 
has also been lower than the average EU employment rate of women (62.5%). Women 
also have a higher unemployment rate, which in 2017 was at 7.6%, compared to a 
7.0% rate for males (age 25-74). There is a persistent gender wage gap and regional 
disparities in wages. Slovak women earned 80.296 of men's average gross wage in 
2017 (lower than the EU proportion of 84%). The main purpose of this chapter is to 
provide an overview of social, pension, employment, health and education measures 
that should contribute to mitigate impacts of the ageing population in Slovakia in 
future. 


Pension Policies in Slovakia 


The adverse development of demography has been challenging traditional conser- 
vative pension systems in many developed and transitioning countries, including 
Slovakia. As a reaction, reforms of pension systems have been introduced, adopting 
more liberal schemes, in which complete or partial responsibility for old age well- 
being is transferred onto individuals. The Slovak Republic inherited a public pay as 
you go (PAYG) pension system from the old Czechoslovakia, which incorporated 
significant elements of redistribution within a social insurance system, where con- 
tributions from current workers were immediately used to pay benefits to current 
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retirees. The former PAYG pension system was changed to a three-pillar system in 
2003, with a mandatory first pillar being PAYG, a second pillar based on individual 
accounts, and a third one being for voluntary pension savings. 


1. 


The first pillar is a Social Insurance System comprised of pension insurance and 
of other types of pension benefits. The retirement age introduced by the Act on 
Social Insurance, is being extended gradually (until the end of year 2023, by 
2 months every year). In 2019, the retirement age is 62.5 years for both men 
and women and will increase until it reaches 63 years and two months. Addi- 
tionally, starting in 2017, the retirement age of people born after 31 December 
1954, will be linked to life expectancy (men and women taken together). The 
qualifying conditions for entitlement to the old age pension are 15 years of insur- 
ance and reaching pensionable age. According to the Act on Social Insurance, 
the following types of pension benefits are provided from the pension insurance 
system: 


Old age pension: The amount is determined by the average personal wage point 
(person’s salary compared to average salary), the period of pension insurance 
acquired on the day of occurrence of the claim and the current pension value. 
Early old age pension: The insuree needs to have at least 15 years of pension 
insurance and to be within two years of retirement age. 

Invalidity pension: The qualifying condition is a reduction of the capacity 
to perform gainful activity due to a long-term unfavourable health condi- 
tion (more than 40%) and achieving the required insurance period while not 
qualifying for the old-age pension, or early old-age pension. 

Survivors’ pension: this is 60% of the insured deceased person's pension. An 
orphan’s pension amounts to 40% of the insured deceased parent/adopter's 
old age or invalidity pension. Sickness benefit: This is provided per day; in 
the first three days the benefit equals 25% of the daily assessment basis, from 
fourth day of the temporary incapacity for work, the sickness benefit is 55% 
of the daily assessment basis up to one year. After this period the health condi- 
tion must be re-examined. The insuree is entitled to unemployment insurance 
if he/she had unemployment insurance for at least two years within the past 
three years before being included into the registry of unemployed job seekers. 
The amount of unemployment benefit equals 50% of the daily assessment basis 
for the first six months of unemployment. Slovakia has strict eligibility crite- 
ria for unemployment benefits, with the longest required period of insurance 
contributions in the whole EU. 


Second Pillar: The Old-Age Pension Scheme. Since 2005, the Slovak private 
pension provision has included a system of individual retirement accounts, which 
serve as an important source of income for pensioners. Contributions, which by 
law may be mandatory or voluntary, are deposited to the personal savings account 
of the contributor. The amount of compulsory contributions is determined by the 
percentage of the basis of tax assessment achieved in the deciding period. Benefits 
are paid to savers who have reached retirement age and saved for at least fifteen 
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years. People aged up to 35 years old can decide whether they join the second 
pillar or stay only in the first one. In case a worker is in both, the contributions 
to first and second pillar pension insurance are equally split and amount to nine 
per cent. Once joined, it is impossible to quit the second pillar. Nevertheless, the 
Slovak government temporarily opened the second pillar in 2015 for the fourth 
time since its creation; consequently, more than 160,000 clients left the pillar. 
The reason was low private pensions and that the system is not advantageous for 
older people with lower incomes. The private pension system is beneficial for 
young people whose monthly income is above the average wage. 

3. Third Pillar: This is a supplementary Pension Scheme introduced in 2006, a fully 
funded defined contribution pension plan, based on the principle of voluntary 
saving. Payment of contributions to this scheme is voluntary for most participants; 
the contributions are paid by a participant as well as the employer and under the 
conditions agreed in the employer’s contract. The group of participants for whom 
an employer is obliged to contribute to the system (employees carrying out so- 
called risky work) is defined by law. However, even after a decade of existence 
of the private pension savings schemes (since 2005), the participation rates in 
Slovakia have remained rather low, slightly above 30% of active population 
(National Bank of Slovakia 2017). 


Since July 2015, a minimum pension was introduced. A person with 30 or more 
years of pension insurance receives a pension calculated at 1.36 times the min- 
imum subsistence level. The relatively high level of social benefits in Slovakia, 
especially unemployment benefits, reduces inequality and poverty, however, provide 
fewer incentives to work, and does not stimulate active job searching of some unem- 
ployed people (Leszko and Bugajska 2017). In 2017, 14.2% of pensioners in the 
European Union were at risk of poverty. Individuals are identified as being at risk of 
poverty if their equivalised disposable income is less than 60% of the national median 
equivalised disposable income after social transfers have been taken into account. 
Slovakia has the second lowest pensioner poverty rate among EU countries account- 
ing for 7.6% in 2017. For women, the pensioner poverty rate is slightly higher than 
the rate for men (8.6 compared with 6.2). Pensioners with the lowest rate at risk of 
poverty are in France (7.0%) (Eurostat 2018). 

People who have reached retirement age can continue working. Even though they 
are receiving a pension, they do not have to leave the job and the employer cannot 
force them to leave for that reason. Slovakia is one of handful countries which does 
not decrease the pension of working pensioners or increase taxes on the working 
income of pensioners (on the contrary, pensioners even those working full-time, 
pay lower taxes). One of the most attractive policies in Slovakia, is the possibility 
of increasing the pension by working. Working pensioners are entitled to a higher 
pension regardless of whether they are working on a contract or on an agreement. 
The amount of the increase depends mainly on the income of working pensioners. 
Even though early retirees can work, the Social Insurance Company will stop their 
retirement. 
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Employment Policies in Slovakia 


In the context of increasing numbers of older adults, employment policies have 
become a prominent issue. Lacking life-long learning is a persistent challenge in 
Slovakia (Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs of Slovakia 2014). An information 
system for life-long learning was established as well as the National Institute for 
Life-long Learning in 2010, but only three per cent of adults (25—64) participate 
in life-long learning, compared to the 10.7% EU average (Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs of Slovakia 2014). The government recognises the importance of 
increasing participation in the working age population and providing them with 
equal workplace opportunities. Therefore, several measures to enhance employment 
have been introduced by the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs of Slovakia. 

A National Program for the Protection of the Elderly (1999)—based on the anal- 
ysis of demographic trends, economic conditions in the Slovak Republic and social 
policy in relation to older people, the programme represented identification with the 
necessity to apply UN principles for older people in Slovak conditions at all levels 
(individual, family, commune, etc.). The principles introduced were as follows: the 
principle of independence, the principle of participation, the principle of care, the 
principle of self-realisation, and the principle of dignity, all which have been applied 
in different areas (social policy and insurance, healthcare, education, and so on). 
Based on the above-mentioned UN principles for older people individual authorities 
have developed these principles within their sectoral competencies. 

National Project on Active Ageing (Balaz et al. 2013)—until 2013, Slovakia 
did not have a national document in which it would recognise the issue of active 
ageing as a national policy. Many of the measures and policies that were developed, 
corresponded to the principles and interests in this field. This document focuses on 
the detailed development of the demographic ageing context, with a special emphasis 
on the labour market and the pension system, including the strategic goals in this 
area and the design of measures to meet these goals. The main goals of the program 
were to reduce the unemployment rate for people over the age of 50, to attract 
more people to productive ageing with a lifelong approach to work and to elaborate 
strategic measures for a policy to increase and improve the employability of older 
people, especially between the ages of 55 and 64. 

The National Program for Active Ageing for the years 2014—2020 (2014)—pro- 
vides a comprehensive understanding of supports for older adults and is developed 
based on the lessons and experiences of the implementation of the National Programs 
for the Protection of the Elderly (1999) and Active Ageing (2013). The program 
goes beyond employment policy, focusing on the rights of older adults, support poli- 
cies, lifelong learning, social and civic rights, outside of the formal labour market, 
promoting their independence, dignity, economic security, and social development, 
including protection against mistreatment in all spheres of social life. The program 
ensures the right to employment of individuals aged 50+ and introduces antidiscrim- 
ination policies based on age. In addition, the National Program draws attention to 
the low awareness of age-management for not recognising the benefits of employing 
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older people. The implemented program emphasises the necessity of special support 
for individuals aged 50+ who remain disadvantaged in the labour market. 

A document has been published by the government outlining the definition of 
age management and the creation of age management principles for employers (in 
private and public administration) (Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs of Slovakia 
2017). This document was published in January 2018. It was created in a joint effort 
by the Ministry of Labour, Social Affairs and the Family of the Slovak Republic 
in cooperation with all relevant entities, i.e. the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Interior, the Associations of Employers, the Confederation of Trade Unions of the 
Slovak Republic, etc. It defines what age management is and its benefits for different 
stakeholders, the principles of its application and different models as well as good 
practices. Flexible employment options are explained as well as their benefits for 
employers. 

Women’s employment rates in Slovakia has been steadily rising faster than the 
average for the EU. However, there is one group of women which is much lower 
than the EU average. That group is women with children under the age of six (43.5% 
for Slovakia and 62.4% for EU) (Eurostat 2019b). Therefore, the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs of Slovakia has promoted the employment of mothers with small 
children with flexible forms of work, through the National project ‘Family work 
for the regions outside Bratislava’ since 2015. Flexible forms of work have been 
implemented—shorter working hours, job sharing and telework. At the same time, 33 
childcare facilities have been supported as well, which have provided flexible forms 
of childcare. The main aim of the program is to improve conditions for work and 
family life and to increase the employment of women with parental responsibilities. 

The other option for flexible employment policy presented by Ministry of Labour, 
Social Affairs and Family is entrepreneurship. In Slovakia, there is a very low level 
of senior entrepreneurial activity (6.7% compared to 10.3% of the overall population 
in 2017) (Pilková et al. 2018) due to a lack of skills in this group. A course launched 
by the Faculty of Management, Comenius University in Bratislava can be taken as 
an example of good practice. The course ‘Development of Entrepreneurial Skills in 
Cross Generation Teams’ was prepared by lecturers in the Department of Strategy 
and Entrepreneurship, with the aim of creating a cross-generational environment 
for the students. Senior volunteers came from the University of the Third Age and 
joined a group of undergraduate students. Their role was threefold: (1) to develop 
their enterprising spirit and entrepreneurial mindset; (2) to learn the basic techniques 
applicable to new venture creation to cover their missing skills and (3) to advise 
young students in areas where seniors have expertise during the process of new 
micro-business development. Young students contributed particularly with their I.T. 
technology skills, enthusiasm and energy. The project is unique in Slovakia and 
surrounding Central and Eastern European countries as it combines mentorship of 
seniors while also improving their own knowledge about the latest techniques from 
entrepreneurship. All participants together are also part of a team that is assigned to 
create micro-businesses during the semester. Some of these micro-businesses were 
successful and continued well after the semester finished and are currently on-going 
(European Commission 2016). 
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Health Policies 


While the average European is healthy up to the age of almost 64, and only then begins 
to develop ill-health, in Slovakia this occurs more than seven years earlier (Eurostat 
2016). The indicator Healthy Life Years at birth measures the number of years that 
a person is expected to live in a healthy condition. A healthy condition is defined by 
the absence of limitations in functioning/disability. The average life expectancy in 
Slovakia is 77.3 years. Healthy life years are only 56.7, which means that an average 
Slovak would not retire in good health. Considering that the retirement age is slightly 
above 62 now, people have to keep working for more than five years before they can 
retire. There is a large gender gap in Slovakia. Women live more than seven years 
longer than men (80.2 compared with 73.1 years). There are also large disparities 
between socioeconomic groups. People with a low level of education live on average 
10 years less than those with a university education. The most common cause of 
death for both men and women are cardiovascular diseases followed by cancer. Both 
account for almost three-quarters of deaths in the Slovak Republic (OECD/European 
Observatory on Health Systems and Policies 2017). According to the latest available 
data from Eurostat, in 2011 there were more than 31,000 unemployed people aged 
55 to 64. Out of those people 22% had difficulties in working caused by a health 
condition or difficulty in basic activities. 

The aim of the government’s health policy is to improve the health status of the 
population, to build a health system that faces the changing needs of the population 
and to protect socially weaker individuals from the high cost of healthcare. It will 
be necessary to ensure that the healthcare system develops in line with demographic 
developments. This will ensure the effectiveness of healthcare, while maintaining its 
availability and to support prevention measures. Demographic developments must 
be reflected in legislation; it is therefore necessary to continue adjustments in order 
to improve the health status of the population (not only the ageing population) and to 
achieve a prolongation of life expectancy while reducing the health problems of the 
population. These tasks are embedded in the national programmes that the Ministry 
of Health of the Slovak Republic has provided since 2008. 


Precarious Work 


In Slovakia, the legally stipulated standard employment contract is an open-ended 
contract with full-time working hours (40 h per week). These contracts cover social 
security and health insurance deductions and entitlements, with remuneration exceed- 
ing the statutory minimum wage. In contrast, precarious employment has character- 
istics, which include uncertainty in job security, low levels of wages and lack of suf- 
ficient social protection. Precarious work in Slovakia mostly takes the form of legal 
employment rather than illegal employment, which differs from standard employ- 
ment contracts mainly in labour rights and social security entitlements. Industries 
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which are traditionally characterised by the highest level of precarious work are 
metal, construction, healthcare and retail (Kahancova 2016). 

The Labour code is the most important piece of legislation in Slovakia, regu- 
lating employment conditions and labour relations. It is also the most important 
regulation tool for precarious work. The only relevant legislative change has been 
the introduction of obligatory social security and health insurance contributions in 
work agreements (in 2015). This measure has produced a decrease in the use of 
work agreements as well as allowing retirees to increase their pensions. It also made 
work agreements less precarious than they were before 2015. These changes affected 
labour costs of employers. Other forms of flexible employment, temporary agency 
work, and self-employment have started to increase. However, after 2011 most reg- 
ulatory stipulations were geared towards decreasing precarious employment and 
stabilising working conditions. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


All pension system reforms in Slovakia were more or less coercive, and although 
the pension system is a matter that affects and influences the entire society in the 
long-term, there has been no attempt to find a social consensus. 

The main Slovak pension reform was launched in 2004. It was a process of chang- 
ing the rules on pension security, the Social Insurance Act and the adoption of a 
completely new act on retirement pension savings. The goal of pension reform has 
been to create higher and fairer pensions, which citizens can decide upon them- 
selves. Until then, everybody had approximately the same pensions regardless of 
how much they have earned and what they had paid during their lives. The Social 
Insurance Act of 2003 unified the retirement age for men and women to 62 years from 
2024. The unions were against its introduction because the health of the citizens was 
poor and only a minority of employees would reach the pension age in good health. 
This is also due to the fact that Slovaks work during nights, on shifts and have the 
most overtime work in Europe. However, their comments have not been taken into 
account. The minimum pension has been introduced into the pension system since 1 
July 2015, which contributes to raising the standard of living of low-income retirees 
while ensuring that people who have worked all their lives have no material need after 
retirement. At the end of May 2018, a group of deputies of the National Council of 
the Slovak Republic delivered a draft of Constitutional Act to Parliament which sets 
the upper limit of the retirement age at 64 years (the so-called pension age ceiling). 
Opposition parties blame the plan for populism, and state that the proposed steps are 
aimed at gaining votes from older groups of voters. OECD Secretary-General José 
Ángel Gurría visited Slovakia in February 2019 and has identified the Slovak pen- 
sion system as one of the biggest challenges for the country. The OECD points out 
in the latest economic report on Slovakia that the introduction of a pension age ceil- 
ing would significantly weaken the whole system. The Association of Entrepreneurs 
of Slovakia also disagrees with the pension age ceiling and promotes the return of 
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pension funding to the family level. In addition to the pension age ceiling and the 
minimum pension there is also a discussion in Slovakia about Christmas contribu- 
tions for retirees or the so-called thirteenth pension. These changes do not stimulate 
people to remain active at the labour market. 


Conclusion 


Slovakia has introduced public policy changes due to an ageing population, low fertil- 
ity rates and rising social security costs, which significantly affect older adults. Such 
changes have included raising the retirement age. Although increasing the retirement 
age seems to be inevitable, many older adults are dissatisfied, and those changes are 
met with strong resentment from many people. According to the leader of the trade 
union for heavy industry around 200,000 of their members are opposed to the increase 
of the retirement age. Another measure introduced is to raise the participation levels 
of the actively unemployed labour force. It seems that it is necessary to implement 
strategies used in developed countries such as subsidising wages, creating additional 
jobs, introducing vocational training, lifelong learning programmes or programmes 
for the reintegration of the unemployed, taking additional measures to address long- 
term unemployment by improving activation measures, second chance education and 
introducing high-quality training tailored to individuals' needs, improving incentives 
for women to remain in or return to employment by improving the provision of child- 
care facilities. In Slovakia senior entrepreneurship as a means of active ageing which 
brings both social and economic benefits is neglected and deserves special attention 
particularly from policy-makers and national strategies. Slovakia is ageing and the 
number of people reaching retirement age is increasing. Many changes need to be 
made in the form of national programmes or strategies, and additional reforms may 
also be needed to sustain the pension system. Further research on extended working 
life in the local context is necessary. 
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Chapter 33 A) 
Slovenia сеек for 


Tanja Rener and Ana Kralj 


Abstract Slovenia is among the fastest ageing European countries and one with the 
most accentuated gender pension gap. Partly, we can explain this by the fact that 
women spent more time engaged in domestic and care work and consequently less 
time in employment. However, the working conditions of the employed in general 
are not favourable for extending working life, which is the principal reason why 
the vast majority of people who reach the conditions for retirement, opt to do so 
immediately in spite of pension system incentives to postpone retirement. As far as 
gender and health perspectives of extending working life in Slovenia are concerned, 
the following research data should be considered: poor physical and mental health 
has been linked to a low income, low levels of education, working class and gender. 


Keywords Slovenia - Ageing · Pension gap * Pension system * Working life - 
Health 


Introduction 


Prior to 1991, Slovenia was part of the Yugoslav state, which was constituted after 
World War Two as a socialist federation. After the fall of the Berlin wall and the 
major political upheaval in the states of Eastern and Central Europe, the Slovenian 
Parliament proclaimed independence in June 1991 and succeeded in getting full 
international recognition as an independent state in 1992. 

Slovenia was never a male breadwinner society since from after the World War II 
on, the employment rate of women was one of the highest in the world. It reached 
its peak at the end of the 1980s with 4796 of women among the employed (Kozmik 
and Jeram 1997). In the ideology of socialist societies, women were one of the 
social subjects of emancipation and social change although their roles in private life 
remained almost unchanged. 
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Yet, the collapse of state socialism also led to the collapse of traditional economic 
opportunities for women and to their increased unemployment. Despite restructuring 
and economic growth, many women continue to prevail among structurally unem- 
ployed, meaning that they are too old, lacking skills and mobility. For many of them 
it represents a severe obstacle as far as extending working life is concerned. 

As a new state, Slovenia inherited from the former Yugoslavia the legislation of 
its pension system, which was based on inter-generational solidarity. Pensions were 
financed on a pay-as-you-go (PAYG) basis through taxes and employers’ social con- 
tributions. Economic and social consequences of the transition in the 1990s posed a 
severe strain on pension system. Therefore, in Slovenia, as in the majority of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European countries radical reforms of their pension systems were 
undertaken, also due to population aging. A three-pillar system (PAYG tier, manda- 
tory pension funds, and voluntary pension funds) was introduced. The second pillar 
of the Slovenian pension system has undoubtedly undergone considerable growth, 
since more than half of the active working population are included in voluntary pen- 
sion insurance. However, most of these insured persons were involved via collective 
insurance, while the individual pension saving segment remains marginal. 


Socio-Economic Context, Labour Market and Older 
Workers 


In the period after 2000, the social and economic conditions in Slovenia were mostly 
influenced by two processes: the integration of Slovenia into the European Union 
in 2004 and into Eurozone in 2007 and the crisis of the world-economy in 2008 
which has put pressure on the welfare system. Economic crises usually affect the 
socially and politically weaker segments of the population. In Slovenia, during the 
crisis, young educated women were mostly affected in the area of labour market and 
employment. 

In recent years Slovenia's employment rate was just a bit higher than the EU 
average (72.296 in EU, 73.496 in Slovenia in 2017) and the employment rate of 
women was slightly above average (69.7% compared to 66.5% in EU). The overall 
employment rate of people in the age group 55-64 is rather weak (42.796 compared 
to 57.1% in EU) and even weaker for women (37.5% compared to 50.9% in EU) 
(Eurostat News Release 2018). 

It was stated that this unfavourable situation might be seen as a result of several 
factors: 


— after Slovenia's independence its economy lost its former Yugoslav markets, hence 
it was forced to redirect itself towards more demanding western markets. It was 
a harsh process during which many of relatively young low-skilled workers lost 
their jobs and chose early retirement; 

— limited investments into upgrading new skills for older workers which prevented 
them from remaining competitive and productive in the labour market; 
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— the ongoing restructuring of the economy with massive dismissals hit especially 
older workers and increased demands for a more skilled and younger workforce 
(Zupančič 2012). 


However, is this situation really unfavourable? What lies behind the curtain? 
In Slovenia, 7096 of people who reach the conditions for retirement, opt to retire 
immediately, another 17% choose an early retirement scheme and the third reason 
for retirement is health-related issues (Kavaš et al. 2016). 

According to the data (Humer and Hrženjak 2015; Leskošek 2017), older women 
are most at risk of poverty. A more detailed insight into the risk of poverty (see 
Table 33.1) shows that poverty has a greater impact on women, people, aged 65 years 
or more, unemployed people as well as older households and single households. 
Women are twice as likely to be classified as poor compared to men—mostly due to 
the horizontal segregation of labour market—which is why we can speak about the 
feminisation of poverty in old age. In the age group 75 and over, the gender gap further 
widens and the comparison with other EU countries reveals how unsatisfactory the 
situation in Slovenia is—while the at-risk-of-poverty rate among men in this age 
group in Slovenia is lower than the EU average, the rate among women is much 
higher than the average. 


Pension System and Extending Working Life Policies 


There are different kind of pensions in Slovenia: old age pensions based on pension 
contributions during the working life, family pensions, widowhood pensions and 
pensions for disabled persons. State pensions were available during the period 1999 
to 2012 for people over 65 years of age who were not employed or whose pension 
contributions didn't suffice for a pension. The state pension was abolished in 2012 
by the Social Security Act and replaced by two other policy instruments, by financial 
social assistance which in 2018 amounts to of 385 Euros per month, and by care 
assistance. The two combined could overpass the state pension which was far below 
the poverty line. 

In spite of financial incentives to prolong working life available from January Ist 
2013 on, the majority of employees opt for retirement as soon as they can. These facts 
are in clear contrast with the basic aims of the pension system reform act from 1999, 
which gradually raised the full retirement age at 61 years for women and 63 years 
for men penalising retirement before this age by lower pensions and the last pension 
reform entitled Pension and Invalidity Insurance Act from 2013. Its main goal is to 
prolong the working life with the help of various legal and policy measures: 


— by increasing the retirement age to 65 years and 40 years of pension contributions 
for both genders; 

— by lowering pensions in case of early retirement and 

— by increasing pensions for 1% for 3 months of delay, 4% per year and up to 12% 
in total if retirement is postponed. 
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As far as the psychosocial risks of older workers are concerned, the European 
Working Conditions Survey (2012) reports that 34.696 of workers aged 55 and more 
in Slovenia experience stress at work always or most of the time, a figure that is 
almost twice as high compared to the 25—39 age group. It appears that age man- 
agement within labour market in Slovenia is not well developed since the majority 
of enterprises do not reflect about a more ageing friendly environment. Moreover, 
42% of employers stated that they do nothing to adapt to an ageing workforce or to 
meet their needs in any way. According to Zupančič (2012), it appears that the major 
constrains to longer working life are likely to be adverse working conditions rather 
than a lack of motivation to work since work is still considered as one of the most 
important values in Slovenia. Lack of lifelong learning access, lack of individual 
self-confidence along with the increased ideological pressures of individual respon- 
sibility for one's own life as well as general negative attitude towards prolonged 
working life supposedly on behalf of unemployed youth are hindering the higher 
employment participation of older people in Slovenia. 

State policies aimed at prolonging working life help to a certain extent: there 
are, for example, initiatives such as Comprehensive support to enterprises for active 
ageing workforce with 30 million of euros available for inclusion of 12.500 older 
workers in the period from 2017 to 2022. Another policy measure which is already 
in place is the state compensation via deduction of taxes to enterprises which employ 
older workers. The new pension reform act which is in its preparation phase will 
emphasise the following measures as far as the prolonging working life is concerned: 
introduction of financial support for mentorship schemes for older workers, part-time 
employment and adjustment of work place for older workers. From the mid-1990s 
on in the public debate about policies concerning the situation of older people there 
are several important actors. Besides the Ministry of Work, Family and Social Affairs 
there is a non-governmental Federation of Pensioners’ Association and a political 
party Democratic Party of Pensioners that gets from 4 to 10% of vote and is politically 
rather strong due to its often crucial role within the various coalitions in power. 

A new proposal for pension reform and a new increase in the retirement age 
to 67 was intensively discussed by the government and the social partners in the 
period between June 2016 and March 2017. The main proposals of the White book 
on pensions, a document which precedes the next pension reform, issued in April 
2016 by an inter-ministerial commission, were: 


— an increase in the retirement age to 67 years (from 65 at present); 

— an extension of the length of Services to 42 years; 

— anextension ofthe period for calculating the pension basis from the current 24 years 
to 34 years. 


The employer organisation, the Chamber of Commerce and Industry (GZS), fully 
supported the government's proposals and called on social partners to facilitate the 
adoption of the pension reform by 2020 at the latest. 

The Association of Free Trade Unions of Slovenia (ZSSS), the largest trade union 
organisation in Slovenia, opposed the increase in the retirement age stating that due 
to health reasons, a retirement age of 67 years is a too harsh retirement condition 
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and leads to the poverty of all those who would not be able to cope with the high 
intensity of work. 

Furthermore, in the opinion of ZSSS, raising the retirement age will be acceptable 
only under the conditions that health and safety at work are actually improved, that 
young people actually enter into regular employment immediately after completion 
of schooling and not at the age of 30, and that employers really provide jobs for 
workers aged from 60 to 67 years (ZSSS 2017). 

Some of the positive examples of the activities, which provide older people with 
opportunities to prolong working life, escape loneliness and further marginalisation, 
have been initiated by non-governmental organisations, often at the level of local 
community. One such movement in Slovenia, building on intergenerational cooper- 
ation, is Simbioza, where young people were mobilised to teach elderly the use of 
ICT, especially basic skills like e-mail and Internet. What started as a local activity 
in the Slovenian capital Ljubljana became an all-Slovenian phenomenon with more 
than 25,000 participants. 


Gender and Health Impacts 


As far as gender implications of extending working life are concerned, women's 
activities and concerns within the private sphere appear to be very important. What 
follows is a short review of some family life phenomena we consider important and 
are somewhat specific to Slovenia. 

Research studies inquiring into the division of labour in Slovenia paint a similar 
picture: women as homemakers and caregivers devote a disproportionate amount 
of time to family life and to household (Svab et al. 2012; Humer and HrZenjak 
2015). In 75-8096 of cases it was exclusively women who, in addition to bear- 
ing a full workload, did the majority of housework and childcare in Slovenia in 
2011. The figures on the amount of time spent on household work even more 
clearly demonstrate an unequal division of domestic labour. In Slovenia, women aged 
20—74 spend almost 5 hours per day on domestic work (including childcare), which 
is about twice as much as men do (Svab et al. 2012). 

Due to lifelong care for children, elderly relatives or other dependent persons, 
women experience pension penalties, a high risk of poverty and economic depen- 
dency in old age. For example, results for Slovenia show quite a substantial gender 
рау gap (23% in years 2003-2007 in the same position at the same employer), that 
will have an impact on the gender pension gap. In 2016, the Slovenian gender gap 
in pensions was 18.9% (European Commission 2018). It is higher for older cohorts; 
one out of four women born before 1945 had been in employment less than 14 years. 
Thus, an important issue emerges which has to be addressed in future research and 
policy measures. According to HrZenjak (2016) the consequences of the unequal 
division of labour and especially women's long-term care work together with pro- 
jections of extending working life for women and men to 67 years of age have not 
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been researched yet and were not addressed properly in the so called White Book, a 
document which precedes the next pension reform in Slovenia. 

In order to understand the health impacts of prolonging working life in Slovenia we 
have to mention some characteristics of the transition into the neoliberal capitalist 
system at the beginning of the 1990s and their influence on social security and 
health care systems. The Slovenian welfare system was reorganised by means of 
partial privatisation of social and health services. The cost of health care, which was 
fully covered by compulsory health insurance, was relocated on individual optional 
health insurance combined with the old compulsory one which now covers just 
basic healthcare needs. Therefore, old age became even more important risk factor. 
Along with structural system changes a strong neoliberal ideology of ‘individual 
responsibility for one’s own health’ pervaded popular media and medical consulting 
rooms. 

In the area of health and older people there is a very interesting discourse anal- 
ysis carried out by Pahor and Domanjko (2006) who analysed 352 bibliographical 
units written by professionals from various disciplines. The authors discovered that 
regarding health related issues older persons are treated primarily as older bodies, 
prone to health risks and diseases. The examined sources frequently use terms such 
as problems, help, save, rescue in relation to older people and there is a general 
tendency to essentialise (unite and generalise) characteristics of older people. Their 
voices and experiences are overlooked or considered unreliable. There were only a 
few units, which tackled discrimination, exclusion and abuse of older people who 
are often stereotyped as fragile and passive rather than active and vital. The analysed 
sources are characterised by the biomedical model and there is an absence of gender 
sensitive language. 

In 2013, a thematic issue of the Slovenian Journal of Public Health reported 
results of various research studies about gender and health. The data show a strong 
correlation between the subjective perception of health and socioeconomic status. 
Poor physical and mental health has been linked to low income, gender, low levels 
of education, working class and other indices of disadvantage. Furthermore, the data 
has shown that problems identified by government statistics and medical experts 
do not necessarily correspond to the health problems identified by women and men 
themselves. To fully understand their health issues and women’s in particular, it must 
be recognised that health is determined by both contextual factors and the structural 
sources of people’s lives (Ule and Kurdija 2013). 

Due to rising health care costs in an ageing society, the key problems faced by 
health policies and individuals is how to stay healthy and vital for as long as possi- 
ble. The most frequent background of contemporary health policies is emphatically 
neoliberal—the individualisation of care for one’s own health. Health promotion 
activities that focus on diet, smoking prevention and exercise without addressing 
poverty, social isolation, gender discrimination, socioeconomic inequalities, occu- 
pational and household hazards and environmental pollution thus remain very partial 
and deeply unfair. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Ageing policy in Slovenia was severely affected by the economic crisis and conse- 
quent austerity measures, which had an extensive impact on the quality of life of 
older generations. A more comprehensive approach to ageing policies in Slovenia is 
becoming one of the major issues that should be tackled by the Slovenian welfare 
state in the future (Hlebec and Rakar 2017: 45). There is a strong need for research 
in the area of extended working life in Slovenia for the aging policy instruments 
should rely much more on research findings. Changing the attitudes of employers 
towards older people, such as the prevailing perspective that they are less productive 
and competent, more susceptible to disease and disability, more reluctant to embrace 
professional development, more sensitive to changes and less willing to accept them 
in comparison to their younger counterparts, remains a challenge. However, when 
thinking about the future possibilities of European welfare and considering the inter- 
sections of gender, age, class and other factors that influence the lifecourse of majority 
of people, one cannot but wonder about less discussed options of future development. 

Accounts of changes in education, health and social policy architecture in recent 
decades in post-industrial Western countries followed faithfully by Slovenia focus on 
several themes under varying labels: neoliberalism, investment state, enabling soci- 
ety, activation, and similar. Among the key dimensions characterising recent policy 
changes are: an eclipsing of the social by economic concerns, a turn toward social 
investment, accentuation of individual responsibilities of citizens, and recognition 
of lifecourses in flux. Each of these themes separately and together prioritise labour 
market participation or market citizenship over other contributions citizens make or 
might make to society. Instead to view a prolonging working life in terms of various 
forms of prolonged employment we might consider a replacement with other possi- 
ble concepts. One is a concept of autonomous versus heteronomous work, the other 
is the capability approach, developed by Sen (1992) and Nussbaum (2000) which— 
similarly to the first one—speaks of meaningful contributions to society instead of 
employment based on market value of work. The third one is the discourse of the 
universal basic income (UBI) which would enable the other two concepts to show 
better their social, intellectual and political superiority compared to the mainstream 
discourses embedded in pension systems and reforms. The UBI in its gradual form 
would contribute significantly to raise not only the livelihood but the human dignity 
of two population groups mostly affected by the crisis, children and youth on one 
hand and older people on the other. 
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Chapter 34 A) 
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Abstract This chapter describes recent developments and debates on older workers' 
participation in the labour force, retirement decisions and the pension system in Spain, 
from a social class, health and gender perspective. Spain is one of the most aged 
countries in the world. However, the Spanish population has one of the lowest levels 
of employment among people aged 50+ in Europe. Women retire later than men, 
mainly because they cannot afford to retire earlier. Women have a lower probability 
of achieving the requisite minimum contributions that give them the right to receive 
a pension. For women transition to post-employment life depends on perceiving 
retirement as forced upon them for family reasons or the need to care for other family 
members in poor health. Health is an important variable in determining the rate of 
activity among people under 60 years old, however this becomes less important 
as the incentives of the pension system become more evident. Women are more 
likely to have temporary work contracts, greater job insecurity and more exposure 
to emotional pressure. If women also care for relatives, extending working life may 
further worsen their mental and physical health status. 
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Introduction 


This chapter briefly describes recent developments debates on the older workers' 
participation in the labour force, precarious employment, (early) retirement decisions 
and the pension system in Spain, from a social class, health and gender perspective. 
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Gender and Employment in Spain 


Spain, like other European countries, is faced with an ageing population. Currently, 
19% of the total population is 65 years or older, which is expected to rise to 34% 
in 2050 (Instituto Nacional de Estadistica 2018). At the same time, it has one of the 
lowest labour force participation rates among people aged 50+ in Europe. Partly to 
blame is the fact that Spain has historically had a more rigid labour-market struc- 
ture than other western European countries (Jaumotte 2011). Consequently labour 
market deregulation occurred later than in other countries. Since the 1990s, Spanish 
macro-economic policy has increasingly been determined at European level (Lopez 
and Rodriguez 2011). Educational expansion, the legalisation of divorce (1981) and 
the economic boom (1995—2007) have contributed to rising female labour force par- 
ticipation rates since the early 1980s, causing gender differences to reduce markedly 
(Table 34.1). 

Spain’s historic specialisation in sectors such as tourism and property development 
seemed perfectly suited to the age of globalisation. However, the rapid growth of 
the Spanish economy was matched by rapid decline when the economic crisis hit. 
The housing bubble was the first cause of the crisis, however the economic crisis 
also affected consumer goods and services industries. Due to the high proportion of 
employees on short-term and temporary contracts, big businesses were able to reduce 
their workforces quickly and at very little cost in response to falling demand. This also 
contributed to the rising unemployment levels (López and Rodríguez 2011), although 
the employment rate of women aged 50+ was barely affected. Possible explanations 
include the proliferation of part-time contracts and being pushed into the labour 
market by family economic demands during the economic crisis (Murcia-López 
et al. 2016). 


Labour Market Exit and Pensions Policies in Spain 


The age at which adults left the labour market also fell markedly during the eco- 
nomic crisis, although this trend already started half-a-century earlier (Gendell 2001). 
Despite the increase in life expectancy and the delay in labour market entry as a result 
of educational expansion, the mean exit age dropped from 68 years in 1960 to 60 in 
2001 and is about 62 today (OECD 2017), far off the current statutory retirement age 
(65.5 years in 2018). Behind the decline in the 1980s and 1990s was the increasing 
use of early retirement schemes for disabled workers or specific dangerous occupa- 
tions and labour force adjustment plans. The latter were legal procedures initially 
designed to save companies in a bad short-term economic situation and simulta- 
neously guarantee workers certain rights. However, nowadays this is an instrument 
used by many companies to maintain or increase profits. 

The Spanish social security pension system is a Defined Benefit scheme based on 
the principle of contributions of employers and workers (de Cos et al. 2017). This 
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discriminates against women as they were less active on the labour market. In 2016, 
the Social Security system paid 3,605,892 retirement pensions to men compared 
to 2,125,985 women. Although the average monthly pension for men equalled just 
over €1,200 and barely €760 for women, gender differences are declining in the 
new admissions (46.7% in 2006 compared to 22.5% in 2016 (Ministerio de Empleo 
y Seguridad Social 2017)). 

Notwithstanding, the gender gap in Spanish pensions exceeds the European aver- 
age when calculated on the basis of the total population (+28%). A considerable 
proportion of Spanish elderly women lack a contributory retirement pension (Burke- 
vica et al. 2015), due to lack of remunerated employment during their working lives 
or lack of years in employment to access a contributory retirement pension (Ayuso 
and Chuliá 2018). The relationship between gender and retirement age in Spain is 
paradoxical, given the average retirement age amongst women is higher than for man 
as they cannot afford to retire earlier (Radl 2013b). 

The pension system itself is financed through a Pay-As-You-Go model. There is no 
law that imposes a mandatory retirement age, although there are some sector-specific 
regulations. The state pension age, the age an individual can apply for 100% of a 
retirement pension, is based on the number of years in employment and contributions 
made to the pension system. In Spain, the state pension age was 65 for both sexes until 
2013 when the pension system was reformed. However, as was explained earlier, the 
mean exit age has consistently been lower for the last three decades. For instance, 
workers in dangerous occupations can still leave the labour market and receive a 
pension from the age of 52. 

From 2013 three main measures were introduced in the Spanish pension system: 
(1) Retirement age gradually increases from 65 to 67 years by 2027 and the early 
retirement age (possible if certain conditions are met) from 61 to 63 years; (2) The 
contributory period used for the calculation of the amount increases from 15 to 
25 years in 2022; (3) The number of years of income tax required to access to the 
maximum pension increases from 35 to 37 years. Since the reform, it is also possible 
for individuals above the normal retirement age to combine retirement benefit receipt 
and work. However, in these cases the amount of the pension benefit is reduced by 
50%. Since 2014, pension benefits are indexed annually to a new Adjustment Index 
calculated according to the number of contributory pensions, the variation of the 
average pension amount and balance between revenues and expenses of the Social 
Security system. From 2027, the initial pension benefit paid to new retirees will be 
adjusted every five years based on life expectancy gains (Alda García 2016). 

Finally, an increase in minimum pensions after policy reforms in 2005 especially 
benefitted women as they are more likely to receive non-contributory pensions. This 
includes the widow's pension that was introduced in Spain in 1955 to protect situa- 
tions of need for women who had lost their husbands in a family model with strong 
gender roles. 
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Extended Working Life Employment Policies 


Although employment protection legislation is stricter in Southern European coun- 
tries than in liberal economies, there has recently been a tendency in Spain towards 
higher deregulation of the labour market, for instance by using temporary contracts 
(OECD 2013). The aim of the 2012 labour market reforms was therefore to develop 
a framework which would allow efficient management of labour relations, employ- 
ment creation, employment stability and to achieve a better balance in the use of 
open ended and temporary contracts, although until now the impacts of the reform 
are mixed (Corral 2015). 

Following recommendations from social partners, the Global Strategy for the 
Employment of Older Workers 2012-2014 (Strategy 55+) highlighted ‘the main- 
tenance of older workers' employment as a way to contribute to the extension of 
working lives' and promote reintegration into the labour market (Ysàs 2016). Voca- 
tional training was recommended, with a particular focus on unemployed women 
aged 55+ with lower levels of education employed in catering, personnel, security 
or sales sectors (Programa Acredítate) as well as victims of gender-based violence. 
Unfortunatley this initiative was not effectively implemented. In 2011 a Royal Decree 
on workers regulations (Estatuto de los Trabajadores) was enacted to allow flexi- 
ble retirement through a replacement contract under collective agreements when the 
worker has not yet reached legal retirement age. According to the National Service of 
Employment, there were 15,537 replacement contracts in Spain in 2016. This labour 
reform also facilitated the return of older workers to the labour market through: (1) 
a reduction of 40% in the social security contribution for one year for workers aged 
59+ with four or more years of service in the same company; (2) permitting part-time 
work while receiving a pension; (3) promoting open-ended employment contracts for 
workers aged 45+; (4) enabling workers aged 52+ to juggle between unemployment 
benefit and a salary under certain circumstances and entitling companies to grants. 
Spain still has no specific anti-age discrimination policies. 


Working-Condition Related Policies 


Ill-health and unemployment remain obstacles to prolonging working life (Radl 
20132). Regardless of age, employees who experience physical and psychosocial 
risks, high demands and low levels of autonomy are more likely to experience poor 
health. Employers should consider the potential discrepancy between a worker's 
physical work capacity and the demands and barriers they face. This would decrease 
the risk of dropping out of the labour market via alternative exit routes to retirement, 
such as disability or long-term unemployment benefits as well as social exclusion 
and poverty. 

Policies surrounding working conditions are important in promoting work-life 
extension while minimising health risks and supporting active and healthy ageing in 
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the workplace. Standard strategies have focused on the ageing workforce by consid- 
ering older workers as a sensitive group that need special protection, permitting older 
workers with health conditions or employed in jobs which are considered dangerous 
for health to exit the labour force. The Strategy 55+ contains measures oriented to: 
(1) promote new skills at work, (2) offer more flexible work schedules, breaks, paces, 
shifts... adapted to physical condition, (3) develop prevention programmes accord- 
ing to job risks, age, and physical condition, (4) provide information and courses 
about health prevention and labour risk prevention, (5) promote healthy habits at 
work and daily life. It also considers the specific risks for older women. 


Precarious Employment 


Over the last two decades, Spain has had six labour reforms which proved ineffective 
in reverting a strongly established precarious and temporary labour market. The 
2012 labour reform did not improve employment security; a problem affecting both 
workers aged 50+ and those with a precarious job or who had recently lost their job. 
Older female workers are more likely to have temporary employment contracts, and 
consequently greater job insecurity and more exposure to emotional pressure, the 
prevalence of physical and mental health conditions is higher among women than 
among men (Eurofound 2012). If women also combine employment with care for 
relatives, extending working life may actually further exacerbate their already worse 
mental and physical health states. While significant gender differences in retirement 
behaviour exist, these appear to be largely driven by women’s lower-class positions, 
as social class influences retirement timing in a similar way for women and for men 
(Каа! 2013а). 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


The political support for generous early retirement pensions in Spain relies on the 
existence of a significant group of older people with incomplete working history, and 
therefore not entitled to an old age pension (Conde-Ruiz and Galasso 2003). Although 
the Spanish system does not pay a particularly generous average pension relative to 
GDP per capita, its “generosity’ lies in providing relatively large minimum pensions 
to individuals with below-average working histories and/or low wages. This generates 
very strong incentives for people to retire as early as possible (Jiménez-Martin and 
Sanchez-Martin 2007). 

While the ageing Spanish workforce is still less of an issue than in other Euro- 
pean countries due to a later baby boom and a large influx of working-age migrants 
during the 2000s, the recent economic crisis has cultivated uncertainty among politi- 
cians, media and academics, questioning the sustainability and purchasing power of 
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the current pension. Popular mobilisations by retirees during the previous govern- 
ment provoked by the non-revaluation of pensions and subsequent loss of purchasing 
power were highly instrumental in positioning pensions in the public debate. There 
is a permanent parliamentary committee (Toledo Pact) since 1995 that addresses the 
retirement and pension system and issues recommendations for changes to the pub- 
lic pension system. However, in 2017 and 2018 significant attention was afforded 
towards the pension system. All the committee’s political parties agreed that more 
money was needed for pensions, however the parties did not agree on how pensions 
would be financed. While the political left advocated raising more money by increas- 
ing the maximum contribution bases, this proposal was not shared by the rest of the 
political spectrum, especially if maximum pensions would not be raised in parallel. 
There was greater consensus on increasing the contribution from taxes, although not 
regarding the origin of this (raising taxes by introducing a new tax or through debt 
issuance). 

The adequacy of pensions is the next item on the agenda. Some political parties 
would like to see the minimum pension linked to the average salary and pension, 
reducing control of governments in power to intervene. Centre-right parties are call- 
ing for a redefinition of widow’s and orphans’ pensions, proposing these benefits are 
paid through taxes rather than social security contributions. However, the political 
left fears that this encourages increaseds reliance on welfare assistance. The current 
debate on the annual revaluation of pensions has neglected one of the fundamental 
aspects of the 2012 reform, namely linking the amount of pension received at the 
time of retirement to life expectancy. Yet, despite the fact that the statutory retirement 
age now progressively increases to 67, it is a scarcely discussed subject. Moreover, 
there is still no political consensus as left-wing parties continue to reject its imple- 
mentation. Finally, in this debate unions mainly strive for pensions to be annually 
revaluated based on changes in the cost of living and that pensions are financed by 
the national budget or a final tax. Other organisations, such as the Bank of Spain, 
insist on the need to stimulate savings during adult life, encouraging investment in 
financial instruments. 

There is some concern about the relationship between health and retirement. 
Health status plays an important role explaining transitions out of employment as 
individuals in the worst health quintile are twice as likely to retire compared to 
individuals in the best health quintile (Prieto et al. 2002). The effects of the incentives 
from the different social security schemes on employment behaviour are concentrated 
among individuals in worst health, while other groups seem not to be affected (García- 
Pérez et al. 2013). Employment rates of healthy and less healthy individuals converge 
from age 60, the age at which retirement plays a predominant role. Health is an 
important variable in determining the rate of activity among people younger 60 years 
old, but it becomes less important as the incentives of the pension system become 
more evident (Jiménez-Martín 2011). Individuals with deteriorated health move not 
only towards economic inactivity, but also towards unemployment. This result raises 
an important question: If we want to design integration policies to keep individuals 
at work, it is important to understand the role that health plays when individuals are 
deciding whether to go back to work? 
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Regarding the relationship between caregiving and retirement, in Spain provid- 
ing intensive informal care decreases the probability of employment by about 10% 
(Moya-Martinez et al. 2012). Labour effects appear to be concentrated in intensive 
carers, co-resident carers and those who provide care for long periods (Casado-Marin 
et al. 2011). 

The debate about age discrimination has only just started. Discrimination against 
older workers is high and, moreover, may start at a surprisingly young age, perhaps 
already in the late thirties (Albert et al. 2011). The efficacy of policies which rely only 
upon economic disincentives to reverse the early exit trend is called into question by 
widely internalised age norms which are incompatible with later retirement (Radl 
2012). Instead of merely being faced with monetary punishment for early retire- 
ment, actors need to be persuaded that older workers are more productive than often 
assumed. 

Training policy needs to reach out to the numerous Spanish adults who left edu- 
cation with poor skills. On the job learning opportunities are less frequent in Spain 
than in other EU countries and a substantial share of workers are poorly skilled 
(Jin et al. 2017). In a context where the cost gap between permanent and temporary 
workers is so high, employers have few incentives to invest in training their tempo- 
rary workers. This underinvestment may have negative consequences on the skills 
competences that workers acquire at the workplace (Cabrales et al. 2014). Although 
during the recession the training needs of the population increased, there has not 
been an increase in participation in training programmes, partly because of cuts in 
the financing of employment training. Contrary to most EU-15 countries, Spain does 
not have programmes aimed at providing adults with basic educational competences 
beyond the return to school in the regulated education system (Felgueroso 2015). 

Spanish employers’ views on older workers are less outspoken than in other 
European countries and limited policy initiatives have been taken. Only 28% of 
Spanish employers expect the average age at which people leave the workforce to 
increase during the next ten years; and only 17% expect the same for their own 
organisation (Van Dalen et al. 2009). Spanish employers expect an ageing workforce 
to provide an increase in know-how and experience but also in labour costs and 
resistance to change. For example, just one in ten Spanish employers report offering 
training programmes for older workers (ibid.). 


Gender and Health Implications 


Health is an important variable in determining the rate of activity among people under 
60 years old, but it becomes less important as the incentives of the pension system 
become more evident. In general women are more likely to have temporary work 
contracts, greater job insecurity and more exposure to emotional pressure. Regarding 
reasons for early retirement, pursuing personal interests is more important for women 
than for men. Men highlighted health problems and pressures from employer as 
reasons for early retirement to a greater extent than women (Fernandez et al. 2008). 
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Gender also plays a role in a forced retirement model, as especially women with a 
retired partner have a lower probability of remaining in employment or returning to 
work following a spell of inactivity (Jiménez-Martin et al. 2006). Nevertheless, in 
Spain women retire on average two years later than men as they often cannot afford 
to retire earlier (Radl 2013b). This is because women have a lower probability of 
achieving the requisite minimum contributions that give them the right to receive 
a pension. Consequently, their retirement is more conditioned by their husband’s 
retirement or is forced upon them for family reasons, including the need to care for 
family members in poor health (Alcover et al. 2012). 


Policy Recommendations 


It would be an error to think that the main reason that the state cannot assume the 
cost of retirement or that there will be a shortage of workers is because of population 
ageing (Spijker and MacInnes 2013). Disability pensions and collective redundancies 
are behind the low labour force participation rates among older adults in Spain. 
Therefore solely raising the retirement age will not solve the current crisis of state 
pension funds. Rather, lowering unemployment, particularly among young people, 
raising the employment rate of women and people aged 50—64 years, as well as 
combatting the grey or black economy, are important policy factors to consider. 

The Spanish social security pension system discriminates against women. Gender 
differences in the labour lifecourse must be taken into consideration in the design 
of retirement policies. The implications of precarious employment for pensions, in 
current and future generations, is an issue that should be urgently addressed by public 
policy. Moreover, employers should consider the potential discrepancy between a 
worker’s physical work capacity and the demands and barriers they face. Subsequent 
research on the implications of the extension of working life in gender and health is 
necessary to ensure a safe old age for the entire population. 
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Chapter 35 A) 
Sweden E 


Lars-Gunnar Engström, Satu Heikkinen and Clary Krekula 


Abstract Extended working life in Sweden is discussed using the old age pension 
reform of 2001 and debates and policies following this reform as a starting point. 
Extended working life is also discussed in relation to flexible work, unpaid care- 
giving, employers’ attitudes toward older workers and working environment. The 
implications of different outcomes of an extended working life for men and women 
and possible health effects are considered. Several issues with gender as well as 
health implications have to be further analyzed and evaluated to ensure not only 
financial sustainability of the pension system but also equal opportunities for men as 
well as for women both in an extended working life and in life after retirement. 


Introduction 


This chapter focuses on extended working life (EWL) in Sweden outlining the old age 
pension reform of 2001 and debates and policies following this reform. Furthermore, 
implications on different outcomes for men and women and possible health effects 
are considered. Sweden has reached a point in time where evaluation and a better 
comprehension of the consequences of the 2001 reform is possible. 


The Swedish Pension System 


A state pension system was implemented in Sweden in 1913 for people once they 
turn 67. The retirement age remained unchanged in the first major pension reform 
in 1959 when the Allmän Tilläggspension (Supplementary Pension) (ATP) system 
was implemented. The old-age pension from 1913, based on a flat rate, was now 
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complemented by income-related benefits. The pension system was based on pay- 
as-you-go (PAYG) principles where current pension contributions, collected through 
payroll taxes, financed current pension expenditure (Sundén 2006). 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, the pension system became prioritised on the polit- 
ical agenda and led to a new pension reform, implemented in 2001. It was framed 
by concerns about financial sustainability problems with the benefit-based pension 
schemes due to demographic developments with greater life expectancy and the 
young starting employment later than before. The new pension system was still 
based on PAYG, however on a so-called life-long principle, to achieve better finan- 
cial sustainability due to a strong link between contributions and benefits. For those 
with low lifetime earnings, the pension system includes a minimum guaranteed ben- 
efit as a poverty safety net. With regard to EWL, the system includes measures to 
prolong working life, for example, a raised minimum age for pension eligibility and 
higher gross replacement rate when retiring after 65 years of age (SOU 2012). 

Forecasts of the new pension system predicted that women would have higher 
replacement rates than men (Stahlberg et al. 2006). However, later studies showed 
that women received a lower pension in relation to final income than men. Women 
also to a higher degree than men receive the minimum guaranteed pension. In 2014, 
56% of women with pensions received a full or part-guaranteed pension, compared 
to 16% among men (Swedish Pensions Agency 2016). Explanations are lower wages 
and that part-time work is more common among women (Ojemark 2016). 

Even if the pension reform in 2001 seemed to contribute to an increasing retirement 
age, it was in political debate judged as not being enough. A new commission of 
inquiry, the Government Commission for Longer Working Life and Retirement Age, 
was formed in 2011 with the explicit objective of analysing age limits in the pension 
system and opportunities of extending the working life (Committee Directive 2011). 
The media debate was limited until February 2012 when the prime minister claimed 
that there was a need to work until age 75 (Dagens Nyheter 2012-02-07) which led 
to several articles and replies from societal actors. Several trade unions replied that 
their members were not even able to work until the present retirement age and how 
were they then supposed to work until 75? 

In 2013 the Government Commission for Longer Working Life and Retirement 
Age presented its final report suggesting raising the minimum age limit in the pension 
system from 61 to 62 in 2015 and to 63 in 2019; raising the age limit for guarantee 
pension from 65 to 66 in 2019; and raising the age limit in the Employment Protection 
Act (LAS) from 67 to 69 in 2016. They also proposed a recommended retirement 
age following the development of average life expectancy. Generally, the consulted 
stakeholders agreed upon the need to extend working life. However, there were 
many critical standpoints. Trade unions and pensioner organisations pointed out 
that the report was too restricted in focus on the latter part of life course since 
extended working life also need to be discussed in relation to labour market entry, 
work environment and opportunities of full-time work (Ministry of Health and Social 
Affairs 2013-11-29). The main pensioner organisations maintained that “Before the 
proposal of raising the retirement age is implemented we find that measures in the 
work environment must be taken in order to enable all to work until the present 
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norm of retirement age" (PRO et al. 2013-08-30). Several organisations noted a lack 
of gender perspective and of gender analysis of the consequences of the proposals 
(Ministry of Health and Social Affairs 2013-11-29). 

The proposals from the final report were handled in a multi-party Pension group. 
In 2015 an inquiry on gender inequality was initiated, resulting in an action plan 
(Government 2017-01-23); for example a proposal to the Pension group on a raise of 
the guarantee pension (Government 2018-03-06). In late 2017 the Pension group had 
agreed upon a proposal raising the minimum age limit from 61 to 62 in 2020, to 63 in 
2023 and 64 in 2026. The age limit of LAS will be raised from 67 to 69 (Tidningarnas 
telegrambyra 2017-12-14). Once again, criticisms were made by some trade unions 
and pensioner organisations due to inequalities between different groups of workers. 
However, political agreement on raising the retirement age among the involved parties 
resulted in a Government bill in 2018. In October 2019 the parliament finally decided 
that the retirement age will be raised, starting 1 January 2020 with a change of the 
lower age limit from 61 to 62, continuing with a change to 63 in 2023. A new age 
concept (“benchmark age for pensions") relating to the developments of the average 
age expectancy was introduced. From 2026 onwards increases to the retirement age 
should be related to the benchmark age (Government 2018-05-23). To summarise the 
Swedish debate; the process ending in an increase in the retirement age was anything 
but smooth. Even if there was initially a consensus among most political parties in 
Sweden on the need to raise the retirement age, the political proposals were severely 
challenged by several stakeholders resulting in modifications of the proposals and 
new inquiries. The reform was delayed but nevertheless finalized in the end. 

Sweden has a high average age of retirement compared to the EU. The actual 
average retirement age among people aged 50—69 was 64 years in Sweden in 2012 
(Statistics Sweden 2014b). For the EU the average was 59 years. In the age group 
50-64 years Sweden had the third lowest percentage of retirees among European 
countries. The proportion was 13.8% in Sweden, while the EU average was 27.9% 
(Statistics Sweden 2014b). The retirement age has also been rising, from 61,8 years 
for women and 62,7 years for men in 1998 to 62,7 and 63,796, respectively in 2008 
(Klevmarken 2010). Despite these high numbers and an increasing retirement age, 
it was stated by a commission of inquiry that the retirement reform in 2001 has not 
created sufficient incentives for individuals to retire later (SOU 2013). More efforts 
are claimed to be needed in order to motivate and facilitate older people to work. 
It is also stated that an increasing number of older people both have the ability and 
want to do so. However, older workers are not a homogenous group and there are 
groups which already have difficulties reaching today's normal retirement age such 
as certain groups of women in sectors of care and generally professions with a tough 
physical and psychosocial work environment (for discussion see Krekula et al. 2017). 

Research on retirement has for instance focused on the transition into retirement 
in terms of well-being and health. Nordenmark and Stattin (2009) concluded that 
those who were forced to retire, e.g. due to health reasons or labour market factors, 
showed less psychosocial well-being than others, particularly for men. Halleród et al. 
(2013) showed that individuals depending on income from the welfare system, e.g. 
health insurance, part-time pension or unemployment insurance, prior to retirement 
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experienced a considerably lower sense of well-being also as pensioners. Statistical 
analyses show that health and wellbeing for pensioners is related to the accumulation 
of positive and negative factors during the life course rather than the retirement 
transition itself (cf. Hult et al. 2010). 

SOU (2012: 28) presents poor health, reduced work ability, having straining or 
monotonous work tasks, the retirement of a close family member and the wish to 
have more leisure time and time with family and friends as factors leading to early 
retirement. Strong traditional norms on when to retire can be seen in that an over- 
whelming majority continue to retire at the age of 65 despite that this retirement age 
was abolished more than 10 years ago. 


EWL and Flexible Work 


Research focusing specifically on late work conditions and flexible work oppor- 
tunities during the transition to retirement is still very limited in Sweden. There 
are some studies investigating which factors may extend working life. Klevmarken 
(2010) notes that the increase in employment among older people which has been 
noticeable since the start of the 21st century can be explained, for example, by bet- 
ter health and a higher educational level, and by political decisions having made it 
profitable from an economic perspective to postpone retirement. He concludes by 
adding that entrepreneurs, highly-qualified people, single people, people with low 
incomes and more men than women tend to work after age 65. In addition, a study 
from Arnek (2012) suggests that economic incentives, opportunities for part-time 
and flexible working hours may contribute to postponed retirement, and that a lot of 
people (4196) continue to work because they find it stimulating. However, the possi- 
bility to extend working life is also related to whether an individual is caring for close 
family members. There are clear gender differences in this regard with more women 
working part time or leaving work to care for an older family member (Szebehely 
2014). 

Studies note that the opportunity to work until age 65 and beyond is unequally 
divided between men and women. People with professions requiring a lot of social 
contact with caregivers or clients, so called contact professions, run a greater risk of 
leaving the labour market early due to heavy workloads, strain and lack of control 
over their work situation (Wall 2014; see also Anxo et al. 2014). Within the munic- 
ipal sector, part-time and temporary employment have become close to normative 
within female dominated care and welfare professions, which can lead to a weaker 
connection with the labour market and greater difficulties in remaining in working 
life in the long term (Wall 2014). 

Two committees on flexible employment have recently been formed by the 
Swedish government. The first concerning flexible measures to improve the ability for 
people with disabilities to get and maintain a job (Committee directive 20172). The 
other commission concerns safety and development in employment with regard to 
working hours and time off from work (Committee directive 2017b). In the directive, 
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it is mentioned that an ageing population puts higher demands on society’s ability 
to utilize the full potential of the workforce throughout its working life. Against this 
background, measures that can contribute to facilitate further education and career 
changes in later life is emphasized. 


Age Discrimination/Ageism 


In the current Government Commission for Longer Working Life and Retirement Age 
(SOU 2013), age discrimination is explicitly related to the issue of EWL. The report 
stresses the necessity of measures against age discrimination, for example, through 
tougher legislation. Research on Swedish working life displays that discrimination 
against older workers seems to be widespread (Stalhammar 2009; Krekula 2011; 
Arnek 2012). A survey of 1,053 persons applying for jobs in Sweden showed that a 
third of those experienced that their age was an issue, this was especially pronounced 
among the youngest and oldest applicants (Mild Nygren and Sjöberg 2012). Other 
studies have discussed age discrimination in working life in relation to age codings, 
i.e. the assumption that age groups are more or less suitable for different work tasks. 
Age codings function as a basis to organise the workplace resulting in age-segregated 
workplaces (Krekula 2010, 2011). With regard to EWL there is still little knowledge 
on how age discrimination and ageism affect retirement behavior (Krekula et al. 
2017). 


Caregiving 


Swedish research on the consequences of family care for individuals’ health, their 
connection with the labour market and retirement behaviour is limited (Sand 2014; 
Szebehely 2014). Studies show that family care in Sweden today has great conse- 
quences for the caregivers’ well-being, gainful employment and economy (Szebehely 
etal. 2014). A survey of the age group 45—66 showed that it is equally common among 
men and women to provide care for a close family member at least once a month. 
This applies to 42% of both women and men. However, closer comparisons reveal 
gender differences in terms of how often men and women act as caregivers. It is more 
common among the women to provide care for a close family member every day; 
6% of women and 4% of the men provided care on a daily basis. On average, female 
caregivers provided assistance 5.4 h per week, whereas male caregivers provided 
assistance 3.8 h per week (Szebehely et al. 2014). 

Women were also affected negatively by their role as caregivers to a greater extent, 
i.e. when it comes to their own well-being and participation in working life (ibid). 
More than half of female caregivers stated that the caregiver role was psychologically 
stressful, compared to a third of the men. Almost twice as many women as men stated 
that it was physically demanding (27 and 15% respectively). The connection between 
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the extent of family care and its consequences is described as very strong; the more 
care an individual provides for a family member, the greater the likelihood that the 
well-being, gainful employment and economy is affected negatively. Women also 
risk ending up in a situation in the later part of their working life where family care 
has significant consequences for their gainful employment to a greater extent than 
men. This is related to the cuts in publicly funded geriatric care, resulting in older 
people having less access to assistance. 


Employer's Attitudes to EWL 


A few studies have been conducted on employer's attitudes towards older workers 
or EWL in Sweden. The studies have explored the relationships between managers' 
attitudes and retirement. Nilsson et al. (201 1) investigated managers’ attitudes among 
other factors in a study with 1,792 older respondents and the results showed that 
managers' attitudes to older workers is an important factor that influences whether 
older workers want to work until age 65 or beyond. Another study, shows how 
the managers' attitudes to older workers retirement time is connected to their own 
retirement planning (Nilsson 2018). Those managers who plan to work beyond age 66 
were more positive to older workers extending their working life than managers who 
were planning to retire at age 66. The study also showed both positive and negative 
attitudes towards older workers. They are viewed as more careful, experienced and 
skilled and able to guide younger employees. On the other hand, negative views were 
also common, for example that older people are resistant to change and slower. 


Working Environment 


Working environment has been presented as central in relation to extended working 
life (SOU 2013). Recently the Swedish Work Environment Authority conducted a 
knowledge compilation called Healthy workplaces for men and women of all ages 
(2016) focusing on older workers and EWL. Inequality in health has increased in 
Sweden in relation to education and gender. Data from Statistics Sweden show that 
the gap between groups with secondary and tertiary education levels in average life 
expectancy at age 30 has increased from 4.1 years to 5.4 years for women and from 
4.6 years to 5.8 years for men. Women have more health problems and a higher 
amount of sick leave than men. One explanation is the gendered labour market 
where female-dominated sectors often perform tasks leading to sustaining repetitive 
strain injuries. In addition, tools, protective equipment and workstations are usually 
designed for men, not women. Psychosocial stress is more common among women 
as they work more often than men in occupations that include encounters with other 
people. 
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Conclusion 


The Swedish pension reform of 2001 aimed at establishing a financially sustainable 
old age pension system. Benefits were closely linked to contributions to achieve 
this but also economic incentives for an extended working life was an important 
feature introduced to achieve sustainability. However, there was soon a broad polit- 
ical consensus that these measures were not enough, resulting in new inquiries and 
proposals focusing on raising the retirement age. Critique from several stakeholders 
caused delays of the reform, which after some modifications was put into practice 1 
January 2020. 

Several issues related to gender and health implications need to be further analyzed 
and evaluated to ensure not only financial sustainability but also equal opportunities 
for men as well as for women both in an extended working life and in life after 
retirement. Among these issues can be noted the working environment in a gender 
segregated labour market, the division of unpaid care between men and women and 
the normative approach to retirement age among both employers and employees. 
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Abstract This chapter explores the situation of older workers in Switzerland and 
reflects on the gender implications of extending working life policies and practices. 
Firstly, we describe the current employment patterns of older workers in the Swiss 
context, paying particular attention to gender differences over the life-course. In a 
second section, we present the three-pillar Swiss pension system, before going on 
to analyse the nature and the origins of the gender pension gap. In a final section, 
we summarize the most important extended working life policy initiatives that have 
taken place in recent years and discuss the mismatch between these reforms and the 
conservative gender regime that has influenced the life-course of current generations 
of older workers. 


Keywords Ageing : Employment - Extending working life - Gender · Pensions - 
Switzerland 


Introduction 


As in most other OECD countries, the Swiss population is ageing: from 17.8% in 
2014, the over 65 s will represent 28% of the population by 2060 (Knüsel et al. 2015, 
p. 344). The employment rate of older people (50+) is high by European standards 
(Le Feuvre et al. 2014, 2015), but with a sharp drop after the legislated pensionable 
age, which stands at 65 for men and 64 for women. Nevertheless, at 18% of persons 
aged above 65 in the labour market, Switzerland has one of the highest post-retirement 
employment rates in Europe. Those working beyond 65 are more likely to be in part- 
time jobs, to be on fixed-term contracts and to be self-employed than those in the 
pre-retirement age groups. 

Recent policy initiatives have focussed on guaranteeing the long-term financial 
viability of the pension system rather than on increasing the share of older workers 
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in the labour force per se. However, by increasing the relative importance of occupa- 
tional and personal pension schemes for the economic wellbeing of retirees, Swiss 
policy makers have tried to promote an ‘individualised adult worker’ model of social 
protection in later life. This policy has been promoted without due consideration 
for the underlying, highly differentiated, patterns of labour market participation for 
men and women across the lifecourse, or for the structural deficit in the provision of 
affordable childcare and elder care services across the country. 

In order to explore this issue more closely, the present chapter is divided into four 
subsections. Firstly, we describe the current employment patterns of older workers 
in the Swiss context, paying particular attention to gender differences over the life- 
course (I). In a second section, we present the three-pillar pension system (II), before 
going on to analyse the nature of the Swiss gender pension gap (III). In a final section, 
we summarise the most important extended working life policy initiatives that have 
taken place in recent years (IV) and discuss their gender implications. 


Highly Differentiated Gendered Employment Patterns 
Across the Lifecourse 


The Swiss labour market is weakly regulated, but has been relatively protected from 
the effects of the post-2008 financial crisis. Unemployment rates are low, buffered 
by the presence of a highly qualified migrant labour force, from neighbouring coun- 
tries or further afield. Understanding the implications of policies aimed at extending 
working lives requires a close analysis of the Swiss gender regime, which is still 
largely predicated on a set of ‘modified male breadwinner’ (Crompton 1999) norms 
and structural constraints (Giraud and Lucas 2009), with labour market withdrawal 
and/or part-time employment expected for most mothers. The Swiss fiscal system 
is unfavourable to dual-earner households, notably because childcare costs are high 
and means-tested. Any additional income gained through an increase in mothers’ 
working hours risks being entirely eaten up by the combined shift of the household 
to a higher income tax bracket and the associated increase in the cost of day-care 
services (Biitler 2006). 

As aresult, women’s labour force participation rates are high across all age groups, 
but their employment patterns differ considerably from those of their male counter- 
parts. The division of domestic labour is skewed, with women carrying out the lions’ 
share of household tasks and care duties, even in couples who are morally committed 
to gender equality (Levy and Widmer 2013). This widespread pattern of ‘one-and- 
a-half income households’ is clearly at odds with a pension system that rewards 
continuous and full-time engagement in the labour market. 

In comparison to other OECD countries, Switzerland is characterised by relatively 
high employment rates by older male and female workers. According to Labour force 
survey data, the labour market participation rates of 55—64 year-olds increased from 
70.5% to 75.8% between 2010 and 2015 (Avenir Suisse 2016). This increase is 
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principally due to changes in older women’s employment patterns, which rose from 
56% in 2004 to 67% in 2014, whereas the rate for men remained relatively stable, 
at round 80% (OFS 2018). Despite this overall convergence in working patterns in 
later life, the labour market participation patterns of older men and women vary 
considerably: notably because only 31.5% of women aged 55-64 work full-time, 
compared to 82% of men (OECD 2018). 

Older workers are less likely to experience redundancy or unemployment than 
their younger counterparts. However, if they do lose their jobs, they find it hard 
to return to the labour market. This ‘age penalty’ appears in different employment 
policies. On the one hand, there is no legal provision against age discrimination in 
Switzerland. Beyond a certain age, workers who are made redundant are entitled 
to less compensation than their younger colleagues because economic prejudice 
is calculated on the basis of the potential number of years in gainful employment 
with the same company. But, on the other hand, older workers (55+) are entitled 
to longer periods of full unemployment benefit than younger age groups and they 
are also given priority for some ‘active employment’ policies, including re-training. 
Switzerland has a good record for on-the-job training for qualified workers, but a 
very poor record of offering life-long learning opportunities to those with low levels 
of education (OECD 2014). 

In 2015, about a quarter of 55—64 year olds were not employed, i.e. not working 
and not actively seeking employment. This rate is much higher for women (32%) than 
for men (18%). The reasons given for non-employment also vary significantly by 
gender. Women are ten times more likely than men to cite ‘personal reasons/family 
obligations’, whereas more men than women had taken early retirement (SECO 2016, 
p. 10). Almost 30% of the non-employed 55—64 year-olds are not working for health 
reasons; two-thirds of them are recognised as permanently invalid, and the rest were 
on sick-leave and were temporarily unable to work. More non-employed men than 
women are recognised as permanently invalid (SECO 2016, p. 11). 

Only a small proportion (3%) of the non-employed cite a lack of employment 
opportunities as the main reason for not working. For both women and men, the share 
of ‘early or on-time retirement’ as the main reason cited for non-employment at ages 
55—64 fell between 2005 and 2015. The number of women citing “personal/family 
duties' as the main reason for not working has also fallen (from 74,000 in 2005, 
to 55,000 in 2015), whereas the number of men mentioning this reason doubled 
over the same period, albeit from a very low base (from 3,000 in 2005, to 6,000 in 
2015). Overall, the proportion of women who declare that they are involuntarily non- 
employed (due to poor health, invalidity or difficulties in finding a job) has increased 
over the past 10 years, whilst this proportion has remained stable for men (SECO 
2016, p. 11). 

Nevertheless, older workers do not seem to be particularly affected by precarious 
jobs in the Swiss context. In the 10 years before they reach full retirement age, only 
2.296 of older workers had changed jobs in the previous 12 months, compared to 
28% of the under 25 s and 6% of the 40—54 year-olds (OFS 2012, p. 5). For those 
in salaried jobs, the proportion of fixed-term employment is relatively modest, at 
under 5% for 55—64 year olds. However, beyond the legislated pensionable age, the 
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proportion of fixed-term contracts increases significantly, particularly for men (15%) 
(OFS 2018, p. 17). Older workers are also more likely to be self-employed: this is 
the case for 21% of the 55—64 year-olds, but for almost 44% of the over 65 s (OFS 
2012, p. 3). 

After a steady decrease throughout the 1990 s, the employment rate of pensionable 
age men and women has risen in Switzerland over the past 10 years. According to 
Eurostat data, at 23.4% in 2016, the employment rate of Swiss 65—69 year-olds is the 
third highest in Europe, just behind Iceland and Norway. In 2015, the employment 
rate for the 64—74 age group reached 1896. The vast majority of pensionable age 
workers are employed on a part-time basis. Thus, the average working time for men 
drops from 97% of a full-time position at 55-64 years to 54% beyond 65 years. 
The equivalent decrease for women is from 69% to 35% beyond 64 years (SECO 
2016:13). 

Finally, it is important to note that the proportion of older workers varies quite 
considerably by economic sector and occupation. In the health and social services 
sectors, where labour shortages are frequent, the rate of early retirement is almost 
five times lower than in the banking and finance sector, which shed a large number 
of older workers following the post-2008 recession. 


The Swiss Pension System 


In 1972, a so-called three-pillar pension system was inscribed in the Swiss Federal 
constitution (RS 101, art.111 et 113). The legislated pensionable age currently stands 
at 65 years for men and 64 years for women. This is not a mandatory labour market 
exit threshold, but simply the age at which people automatically start to receive the 
basic (AVS) pension payment. It is possible to combine a pension with income from 
employment or self-employment, but retirees are required to pay pension contribu- 
tions on any income beyond an annual 16,800 CHF (approx. 14,600€) ceiling. Some 
job contracts have an age-related contract termination clause, which prevents their 
incumbents from continuing to work beyond a pre-defined cut-off point. 
The three pillars of the Swiss pension system can be summarised as follows: 


1st Pillar (AVS): Universal Basic Pension Scheme 

Introduced in 1948, the old-age, survivors [widows’ | and invalidity insurance scheme 
(AVS) aims to cover the basic daily needs of retirees, widows/widowers and the 
disabled. It is obligatory for everyone living or working in Switzerland, beyond 
the age of 17 for those in gainful employment and beyond 20 for those not in the 
labour market. The AVS contributions of those not in employment are calculated 
on the basis of the household income and wealth, including property ownership. A 
married housewife is exempt from paying AVS contributions once her husband's 
contributions are above 964 CHF, i.e. twice the minimum annual threshold (see: 
www.ahv-iv.ch/p/2.03.f). 
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Contributions to the Ist pillar are tax deductible. Employers cover at least 50% 
of the AVS contributions of their employees, which are calculated as a percentage 
of the employee’s salary and vary by age group: from 7% for 25 to 34 year-olds, 
up to 18% for 55 to 65 year-olds, with an average rate of about 10.1% (Rosende 
and Schoeni 2012). Due to this sliding scale, older workers objectively cost more to 
employ than their younger counterparts. They are often also entitled to a number of 
‘perks’, such as an additional week of paid holiday beyond the age of 60. However, 
these extra costs do not seem to have a negative impact on their access to jobs, except 
after redundancy, a career-break, or a spell of unemployment. 

The (relatively modest) pensions received through the Ist pillar depend both on 
the number of years spent in employment, the income of the recipient over the 
whole of his or her working life, and the household composition. Years spent out of 
employment for childcare or other informal care duties are taken into consideration, 
but reduce the average annual salary, as does any period of part-time employment. 
The combined basic pension payments of a married couple can’t exceed 150% of 
the maximum AVS allocation. 

In class and gender terms, the 1st pillar is highly redistributive, but it does not 
necessarily provide all beneficiaries with sufficient income to cover their daily needs. 
Those with average annual earnings below 14,100 CHF who have contributed for the 
maximum number of years (i.e. 45 for men, 44 for women) can expect to receive a 
monthly pension of 1175 CHF (approx. 1035€). Those with average annual earnings 
above 84,600 CHF who have contributed for the maximum number of years can 
expect to receive the maximum monthly pension of 2350 CHF, a sum equivalent to 
the poverty line in Switzerland (Reiner et al. 2015). 

In short, women make 33% of the AVS contributions, but they receive 57% of the 
pension benefits (OFAS 2015: 60). However, they are more likely than men to receive 
a basic pension that is below the Swiss poverty line. This does not necessarily mean 
that older women are under pressure to work beyond the full retirement age, since 
households that fail to reach the upper ceiling of the AVS through a combination 
of their total pension entitlements, can apply for means-tested ‘additional welfare 
benefits’ (prestations complémentaires), funded from cantonal taxes. According to 
Assi (2015), these top-up welfare payments have become an integral part of the 
Swiss pension system, although they are rarely mentioned in pension reform policy 
documents. In 2012, 12.2% of AVS beneficiaries were receiving means-tested top-up 
benefits, almost all of them women (OECD 2014). 


2nd Pillar (LLP): Occupational Pension Schemes 

Prior to the mid-1980s, occupational pension schemes were reserved for certain cat- 
egories of workers, usually in the public sector or in private-sector managerial and 
professional jobs. At the end of the 1960s, only 50% of people working in Switzer- 
land—two-thirds of men and a quarter of women—were covered by an occupational 
pension scheme (Hópflinger 2014). About two-thirds of older workers are now cov- 
ered by such a scheme, but this proportion is still higher for men (81.796) than for 
women (56.8%). 
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The 2nd pillar occupational pension is supposed to ‘maintain the previous stan- 
dard of living’ of retirees, through a monthly pension or a lump-sum payment, or a 
combination of the two. Taken together, the Ist and 2nd pillars are supposed to enable 
Swiss retirees with a maximum level of contributions to receive the equivalent of 
60% of their final salary (Assi 2015), offering a relatively high potential replacement 
rate by European standards. 

Currently, anyone earning more than 21,150 CHF a year (approx. 18,600€) is 
obliged to contribute to an occupational pension fund. This threshold explains why 
part-time workers are often excluded from such schemes. Employers must match 
the contributions of their employees, and all payments are tax deductible. Anyone 
earning below threshold can make voluntary contributions to an occupational pension 
fund of their choice, but without the matching employers’ contribution. 

Swiss occupational pension funds can be operated either as defined benefit (DB) 
schemes, usually at 70-80% of the end-of-career earnings, or as defined contribution 
(DC) schemes. A 2010 survey of the largest Swiss pension schemes estimated that 
almost half of the public-sector occupational pension funds operated a DB scheme, 
compared to only 7.446 of the private occupational pension funds (cited in Assi 2015, 
p. 363). In reaction to increased life expectancy, the minimum conversion rate—used 
to calculate the monthly returns on accumulated savings—has been progressively 
reduced, from 7.2% in 2005, to 6.8% at present (Hópflinger 2014). 

In the event of divorce, a 1997 Law permits the equal ‘splitting’ between spouses 
of any 2nd pillar savings accrued during the marriage. It is nevertheless difficult 
to document the extent to which this rule is applied in practice, since women may 
forego their share of the couple's pension rights in order to ensure smooth divorce 
proceedings (Kuehni et al. 2013). 

All occupational pension schemes are now ‘portable’. When a worker changes 
jobs, the savings accrued with a given pension fund are automatically transferred to 
the fund of the new company or to a temporary holding fund (caisse de libre passage) 
for those made redundant or taking a career-break. In certain circumstances (acqui- 
sition of real estate, setting up a private business, definitively leaving Switzerland 
for a non-EU or EFTA destination, etc.), it is possible to withdraw at least part of 
the accrued savings as a lump sum well before reaching the legislated retirement age 
(Lenz and Staechelin 2017). Any occupational funds placed in a temporary holding 
fund can only be redeemed as a lump-sum payment and not as a monthly pen- 
sion. Finally, a national regulatory body protects all registered pension funds from 
insolvency. 


3rd Pillar (PPS): Personal Pension Schemes 

The third pillar of the Swiss pension system is based on voluntary contributions by 
individuals to personal pension schemes, offering different levels of tax benefits. The 
stated objective of voluntary pension contributions is to compensate for insufficient 
income from the 1st and 2nd pillars and to allow retirees to maintain their previous 
standard of living. Anticipated withdrawal of funds is subject to financial penalties 
that vary according to the type of insurance contract. 
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Table 36.1 Share of salaried and self-employed [men aged 55—64 years, women aged 55-63 years] 
who contribute to the different pillars of the Swiss pension system 2008 


Employed Self-employed 

Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Pillars 1,2 & 3a 57.7 64.9 48.9 29.4 34.2 [19.7] 
Pillars 1 & 2 26.9 27.6 26.1 11.6 12.1 [10.5] 
Pillar 1 only 9.3 4.0 15.6 29.2 23.9 39.8 
Pillars 1 & 3a 6.2 3.5 8.5 29.9 29.8 30.1 


OFS (2012, p. 6) 


Men are twice as likely to contract a personal pension scheme (42.396) then 
women (25.346). As shown in Table 36.1, 57.796 of salaried workers in Switzerland 
are currently contributing to all three pillars of the pension system, whereas this is 
the case for under 29.4% of the self-employed. Within each of these employment 
categories, men generally have a more diversified pension cover than women. The 
share of self-employed women making no contributions beyond the basic pension 
scheme (39.8%) is particularly noteworthy. 


The Swiss Gender Pension Gap 


Historically, male-breadwinner married couples were entitled to a ‘spouse allowance’ 
that was added to the husband's pension once his wife had reached the age of 60, 
whereas single and divorced women were obliged to work until age 64 to qualify for 
a full basic pension (Perriard 2017). In 1997, legislation put a stop to this differential 
treatment, by introducing individual pension rights for all women, irrespective of 
their marital and employment status. In parallel, a widower's pension allowance was 
also introduced for men. However, the Swiss pension system clearly rewards those 
with continuous and full-time employment histories more than those with a more 
typically female life-course, resulting in a large gender pension gap (GPG). 

A 2015 study of the generations born between 1937 and 1948 and whose working 
lives had covered the period 1957—2002 (for the older age group) and 1967 and 2012 
(for ће younger age group) found that—at 37%—the Swiss GPG is one of the largest 
of all OECD countries. However, as shown in Table 36.2, this gap varies considerably 
according to the type of pension benefit under consideration. 

The GPG also varies significantly by marital status: it is 1096 higher than the 
average for married persons (47%) and is 10% lower than the average for divorced 
and widowed persons (2796). There is virtually no GPG for single (never married) 
persons (Table 36.3). In addition, parental status also counts. The GPG amounts to 
41% amongst parents, but is limited to 17% for persons without children (OFAS 
2015: 63). Even with the relatively protective post-divorce pension ‘splitting’ rule 
(in a country with a 40% divorce rate), the rules for calculating occupation pension 
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Table 36.2 Gender pension gap by type of pension entitlement 2012 


Source of pension entitlement Annual Pension Income (in Swiss Francs) 

Average Women | Average Men | Gender Gap | % 
Ist Pillar Basic Pension (AVS) 21,663 22,269 606 21 
2nd Pillar Occupational Pension 10,948 29,622 18,674 63.0 
(LLP) 
e As a pension 8,959 24,417 15,457 63.3 
* As a lump-sum 2,000 5,125 3,124 61.0 
3rd Pillar Personal Pension (capital) | 681 1,494 813 54.4 
Overall difference in annual pension | 33,169 52,755 19,585 37.1 
income 


Source OFAS (2015, p. 94) 


Table 36.3 Gender pension 


; Marital status Gender pension gap 

gap by type of pension and - 

marital status 2012 AVS (%) | LLP (%) | Private (%) 
Single/never married =2.2 0.9 46.4 
Married/civil 8.0 74.8 59.5 
partnership 
Divorced/separated 4.8 49.3 38.9 
Widowed 2.1 50.8 53.6 
Total 21 63.0 54.4 


Source OFAS (2015, р. 104) 


benefits severely penalise women for their discontinuous and part-time employment 
histories. This is all the more important because the 2nd pillar accounts for the largest 
share of pension income for this generation of Swiss retirees, and this is particularly 
detrimental to those women who divorce in middle age. 


Swiss Pension Reforms from a Gender Perspective 


Pension reforms have a chequered history in the Swiss context. Since 2004, three 
successive attempts to align full retirement ages at 65 years for men and women have 
been rejected by Swiss voters. Recent public debate and media coverage of extended 
working life issues have focussed on the financial viability of the Swiss pension 
system and there has been relatively less public debate, academic research or media 
coverage of other extended working life issues (Le Feuvre et al. 2015). However, 
gender issues were central to the most recent rejection of a comprehensive pension 
reform proposal. 
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In September 2017, the Prevision 2020 White paper was presented as a long- 
term solution to the financial viability of the Ist and 2nd pillar pension schemes, 
but also as a means to reduce the gender pension gap (OFAS 2017). This reform 
was defeated in the popular referendum. Opposition came from several sides of the 
political spectrum. Right-wing parties and employers’ organisations were opposed to 
the proposed (modest) increase in employers’ contributions to occupational pension 
schemes. Despite initial support from the Socialist Party, trade unions and most of 
the municipal or cantonal Gender Equality Offices, public demonstrations against 
the reform were organised by feminist organisations. These groups argued that the 
solution to the gender pension gap should come from reducing the gender pay gap, 
improving child-care provision and thus the career prospects of women across the 
life-course, rather than through an increase in their legislated pensionable age. Fem- 
inist opposition to the reform highlighted the fundamental ambivalence of Swiss 
politicians with regard to gender equality issues, since the Federal Council that was 
arguing in favour of a gender-neutral, ‘adult worker’ model for the future of the Swiss 
pension system had previously voted against the adoption of two weeks of statutory 
paternity leave (Lanfranconi and Valarino 2014) and had also refused to increase 
the very modest federal budget allocated to the provision of public pre-school child- 
care, thus making it virtually impossible for mothers to adopt a continuous, full-time 
employment pattern. 

This stalled pension reform provides an interesting example of the difficulties and 
dangers associated with the adoption of extended working life measures based on an 
egalitarian ideal, whilst the historical structural framing of national gender norms is 
left largely untouched. 
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Abstract Turkish residents 65 and older comprise 8.8% of the total population yet 
the academic literature on the relationships among the effects of ageing, gender and 
the labour market is very limited. This chapter describes the characteristics of older 
workers and discusses changes in the legal structure of the labour market and their 
implications in Turkey. It also focuses on the Social Security system (especially the 
pension scheme) and the historically very low female labour force participation rates 
which reduce self-sufficiency for women at older ages. Finally, the chapter considers 
precarious employment and work-related health policies in Turkey. 


Keywords Turkey · Social security - Older workers • Health insurance · 
Pensions · Gender 


Introduction 


In Turkey, almost seven million people (8.8% of the total population) are at or above 
65 years old, a relatively low proportion by international standards. According to the 
Turkish Statistical Institute (TUIK), in 2017 just 29.4% of people aged 50 or older 
were in paid employment, with 45.696 of men and only 15.996 of women who are 
50 years old or older in paid work. For those over 65, 19.2% of men and only 6.4% 
of women were in paid employment in 2017. According to data from the TUIK's 
Household Labour Force Survey (2017), 57.3% of Turkish women aged 50 or older 
are not in paid work due to household responsibilities. In contrast, for men who are 
50 years old or older the most common reason for being outside paid employment is 
retirement (75.4%). Among those 50 and older, only 1.15% of men reported never 
working in paid employment, compared to 2596 of women never in paid employment 
in their lifetimes. 

Population ageing is becoming an important issue for Turkey. The World Bank 
uses the age dependency ratio as one way to measure the effect of ageing on national 
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populations. The World Bank defines the age dependency ratio as the ratio of depen- 
dents-people younger than 15 or older than 64-to the working-age population-those 
aged 15—64 per 100 working-age population. According to the World Bank, the age 
dependency ratio decreased to 49.55% in 2018 from 82.12% in 1960 (World Bank 
2018). However, the dependency ratio shows only the age composition of a popula- 
tion and many working-age people are economically dependent on others, especially 
women. Therefore, the decline might be misleading. 

Turkey, historically, has had very low female labour force participation rates 
compared to many other countries (Mercan 2019). The TUIK's Household Labour 
Force (HLF) surveys from 2000 to 2017 reveal that female labour force participation 
rates have been around 30% during that period. In 2018, Turkey's female labour 
force participation rate was lowest among OECD countries for both women aged 15— 
64 years old and women aged 55—64 years old. In 2018, the labour force participation 
rates for Turkish women aged 15—64 years old and 55-64 years old were 38.3% 
and 20.3%, respectively (OECD 2018). However, the labour force participation rate 
of women with at least a college degree is similar to that in developed countries. 
According to OECD (2014), the gender wage gap, which is defined as the difference 
between male and female median wages divided by the male median wages, was 
6.9% for Turkey compared [014.3% for the OECD average. 

Table 37.1 shows the author's calculations for labour force participation rates from 
the HLF surveys for older people. In 2017, 32.596 of people aged between 60 and 
64 years and 13.8% aged 65 and above were in the labour force. In 2017, the average 
labour force participation rates of OECD countries was 52.4% and 14.8% for people 
aged between 60 and 64 years and 65 years or older, respectively. The labour force 
participation rate for those 65 or older in Turkey is not too far away from the average 
of OECD countries, despite Turkey's comparatively low labour force participation 
rates among OECD countries (OECD 2018). 

TUIK's the Time Use Survey (TUS 2014) is the only nationally representative 
time-use survey for Turkey. From the TUS, our estimates show that women are the 
main providers of care for children and older people in the family. For instance, 
on average married men in Turkey spend 56.6 and 63.7 min/day providing child- 
care and elder-care, respectively, while on average married women spend 114.5 and 
32.5 min/day on these activities. In addition, Turkish women are expected to do 
housework in the family. On average, married women spend 170.1 min/day cooking 
and on average married men spend just 40.1 min/day cooking. Also, for washing, 
ironing, and cleaning, on average married women and married men spend 84.2 and 
40.8 min/day, respectively. 

Unfortunately, there is no available dataset which focuses on or gives enough 
information about older workers in Turkey. Although it is impossible to know the 
particular reasons behind older people's labour force participation decisions, in the 
2017 Household Labour Force Survey there is a question in which survey respondents 
mention the reasons why they are notin the labour force. Table 37.2 shows the author's 
calculations of the responses from the survey for women and men, separately. 

Table 37.2 suggests that personal ill health is an important reason for older people 
not being in the labour force, particularly for women. In Turkey, there are few articles 
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Table 37.2 The reasons for not being in the Labour Force (% of all respondents) 


M. A. Mercan 


Disabled, elders, ill, etc. Personal or family reasons 

55-59 60—64 65+ 55-59 60—64 65+ 
Women 6.6 10.3 54.2 2.1 1.2 0.3 
Men 16.7 11.0 25.2 2.7 14 0.2 


Source Author's own calculations from the Turkish Statistical Institute's Household Labour Force 
Survey-2017 


investigating the effects of the pension system and none that provide information on 
its impact for older people's health. Therefore, in the following section a small 
number of studies that focus on the Turkish pension system are discussed. 


Pension Policies 


In Turkey, the Social Security Institution (SGK) for blue-collar workers, the Retire- 
ment Fund for civil servants (Emekli Sandigi) and the Social Security Institution 
of Craftsmen, Tradesmen and other Self-Employed (Bag-Kur) were set up in 1946, 
1950, and 1971, respectively. Even though the social security system had a long 
history in Turkey, it was entirely restructured by the Turkish government since 2002. 
The Justice and Development Party (abbreviated officially AK Parti) came to power 
in Turkey in the general election of 2002 and it has made many changes to labour 
market policies during the last 16 years. For example, employment laws completely 
changed in 2003 and a substantial reform occurred in 2008. Those changes have 
affected many aspects of the labour market, ranging from part-time working con- 
ditions to breastfeeding rights. Older workers who work after their retirement were 
affected by a change that requires a contribution from their salary to have contin- 
ued social security support. The aim of this measure was to reduce the deficit in 
Social Security. In addition, in 2012 Turkey revised the rules on occupational safety 
and health, introducing a more modern perspective (in the light of 89/391 EEC, a 
directive approved by European Union Council on 12 June 1989). The new law intro- 
duced several new concepts to workplaces in Turkey, i.e., employers are required to 
appoint occupational safety expert(s), workplace physician(s) and other health per- 
sonnel amongst their employees, who also have gained the right to reject working in 
case of severe and imminent danger. 

The social security system in Turkey was also reorganized in 2007. The new 
system integrated the control of different social security funds, namely SSK, Emekli 
Sandigi and Bag-Kur, into a single institution, the Social Security Institution (SSI). 
In addition, a private pension scheme, the Individual Pension System (IPS), was 
introduced in 2003. On January 1, 2017, auto-enrolment for the Individual Pension 
System was introduced (Sahin and Elveren 2014). In November 2018, there were 6.8 
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million people, about 24% of workers, in the IPS as compared to 2004, when only 
about 2% of all workers participated. 

There are three types of pensioners in Turkey: old age, dependent, and disability 
pensioners. In October 2019, the Social Security Institution (SSI) reported there were 
12,927,222 pensioners in Turkey, with 69.17% being old age pensioners. Further- 
more, 29.1% of the pensioners were dependents and the remaining 1.73% were dis- 
ability pensioners. Between July 2019 and December 2019, the minimum monthly 
pension for private sector workers was 1,906.4 Turkish Liras and the maximum 
monthly pension for them was 3,653.5 Turkish Liras (about €300 and €574, respec- 
tively). In addition, the minimum monthly pension for people who had been employed 
in the public sector was 2,425.5 Turkish Liras and the maximum monthly pension 
for them was 9,630.6 Turkish Liras (about €380 and €1512, respectively). Elveren 
(2008) emphasised that the majority of women in Turkey have pension benefits as a 
dependent of their husbands or fathers, not as retirees in their own right. To the extent 
that dependent benefits are lower than workers benefits, it suggests that the gender 
pension gap is large in Turkey. Kar and Elveren (2008) estimate the gender gap in 
pension from simulations for four different scenarios, i.e., changing some working 
years to part-time work rather than full-time work, and they find that women's ben- 
efits vary between 55 and 7696 of men's. Elveren (2008) also estimates the benefits 
vary between 30% for people living in Turkey's rural areas and 79% in urban areas. 

Elveren (2013) points out that the social security reforms also significantly 
increased the early retirement age in Turkey. It became 58 and 60 for women and 
men respectively who started to work for the first time after the previous reform in 
1999. Prior to 8 September 1999, the early retirement age was 38 and 43 for women 
and men, respectively. The main reason for this very low retirement age was populist 
policies during the early 1990s. Recent law has reset the retirement age to 65 for 
both men and women by 2048 in a series of gradual increases starting after 2036. In 
other research, Elveren (2013) highlights that 6096 of working Turkish women are 
not covered by the pension system because they tend to work in the informal sec- 
tor. He claims that new regulations are likely to cause a higher poverty rate among 
older women because women account for a high percentage of workers in informal 
sectors and because of low overall female labour force participation. Both of these 
factors contribute to lower pensions for women (Elveren, 2015; Sahin et al., 2010). 
In addition, Elveren observes that low pension coverage among Turkish women is 
partly due to a system based on a male-breadwinner model in which women are 
defined extensively as dependents, who then tend to have lower pensions. There- 
fore, he claims that Turkey needs a gender-sensitive social security system, not a 
gender-blind system. 


Employment Policies 


Even though part-time working is not common among formal workers in Turkey, 
a larger proportion of women are part-time workers compared to men. According 
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to TUIK’s HLF 2017 survey, only 10.5% of all workers were working part-time in 
2017. Table 37.3 shows the author’s calculations for the part-time rates from the 
survey for older women and men, separately. 

In the HLF, there is one question that asks ‘Are you registered in the Social 
Security Institution due to your job?’ People who respond yes to the question are 
defined as formal workers. As shown in Table 37.3, 20.1% of female workers 65 
or older working in the formal sector and 37% working in the informal sector were 
working part-time in 2017. Similarly, part-time working is more common among 
men working in the informal sector, e.g., 20.5% of men aged between 60 and 64 
work part-time in the informal sector compared to only 4.4% of older men working 
in the formal sector. Furthermore, Table 37.3 highlights that older women are more 
likely to work part-time than older men. 

Even though Turkey was among the earlier countries to introduce women’s suf- 
frage (e.g., in Turkey women were allowed to vote and run for local office in 1930), 
regulations to encourage gender equality in the labour market are relatively recent, 
for example, recent changes to the Civil Code (in 2001), the Labour Law (in 2003), 
and the Penal Code (in 2004). Dedeoglu (2012) emphasises that new laws on the prin- 
ciples of equal pay for work of equal value and non-discrimination against part-time 
workers or recognising sexual harassment at the workplace have been introduced 
for the first time. In 2004, a constitutional amendment was approved and positive 
discrimination in respect of women was introduced. In 2010, this was introduced 
in respect of older people, too. Before this, legal structures to combat discrimina- 
tion were very weak. Gender differences in policies are not unusual. For example, 
Elveren (2013) points out that the entitlement to survivor benefits by children whose 
parents are deceased, differs in terms of gender. Boys are entitled to benefits only 
until age 18 (25 if enrolled in higher education) while daughters can receive survivor 
benefits as long as they are single and unemployed. Further, Elveren claims that the 
main flaw of the Turkish pension reforms is that they depend on the assumption of 
higher female labour force participation in the future. However, Turkey may not sig- 
nificantly increase its current low levels of female labour force participation. There 
are several reasons for this low rate, ranging from patriarchal norms to women’s 
preferences; for example, From the TUIK’s Family Structure Survey, our estimates 
show in 2016, 21.9% of men think that working is not appropriate for women. 


Health Policies 


One of the most significant health policies that has been implemented by the AK Parti 
is the General Health Insurance (GHI) system, which aims to cover every citizen with 
the provision of basic health services and which was introduced in 2006. However, 
there has been no scientific debate or significant public discussion on its possible 
impacts on extended working life. Therefore, the Turkish case has the potential 
to measure the impacts of universal health coverage on older workers’ health. In 
addition, in 2013 the Social Security Institution extended the possibility of early 
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retirement because of illnesses. Employees who lost at least 60% of work capacity 
due to 21 specified types of illnesses may retire early. Furthermore, the Mineworkers’ 
Pension Scheme is different than those for other workers. In Turkey, mineworkers 
may retire at age 50. 


Precarious Employment 


Unfortunately, there are few studies that focus on precarious employment in Turkey. 
Emre et al. (2017) highlights that in Turkey fewer employees (20.9%) have stable 
labour contracts compared to European Union member countries (65.7%). They also 
point out that approximately 40% of employees are working without a contract in 
Turkey and in the EU the comparable ratio is just around 4.8%. This indicates that 
precarious employment forms a large share among the labour market in Turkey. 
However, as yet there has been no debate on the impacts of precarious employment 
on extending working life. 


Debate on Extended Working Life 


One of the main political issues debated by major political parties are proposals for 
early retirement. In Turkey, some members of the public support an exemption to 
workers who were affected by the retirement age reform. They even established a 
nationwide advocacy group. In February 2018, the ruling AK Parti and the Nationalist 
Movement Party (MHP) established the People’s Alliance. However, on October 24, 
2018, the MHP voted in favour of a proposal by the Good Party (IP) about early 
retirement. Although it was just a motion for establishing a parliamentary inquiry 
on the issue of early retirement, this shows the issue is critical for political parties 
in Turkey. The proposal was also supported by other major opposition parties, the 
Republican People’s Party (CHP) and the Peoples’ Democratic Party (HDP). AK 
Parti opposes the early retirement proposals because of budgetary concerns; the 
president claims that the proposal will cover 6.2 million workers and the yearly cost 
will be around 26 billion Turkish Liras (about €4.2 million). 

In Turkey, another hotly debated issue which is related to extending working 
lives is the amount of the minimum State Pension. Even though in January 2019 
AK Parti raised it to 1,000 Turkish Liras (about €160) per month, opposition parties 
unsuccessfully tried to increase it to 2,000 Turkish Liras (about €320) per month 
during the committee stage in the parliament. 
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Assessment and Conclusion 


For Turkey, the lack of gender equality is strongly related to the female labour force 
participation rate, which is historically very low. For example, Turkey is the 130th 
country (out of 149 countries) in the World Economic Forum’s The Global Gender 
Gap Report (2018). Even though the report also highlights that Turkey is the 16th 
country according to the concentration of their Artificial Intelligence (AI) talent 
pool, Turkey's overall low ranking is mainly caused by low female labour force 
participation rates (World Economic Forum 2018). In addition, low female labour 
force participation causes women to be dependent rather than self-sufficient in older 
age. Furthermore, Turkey needs to increase male participation in housework to reach 
greater gender equality because childcare is one of most common reasons for the 
low female labour force participation. 

Although Turkey has made many changes to labour market policies to achieve a 
more gender equal society, there is still a need to do significantly more. In February 
2019, the president organised the 1st Council on Ageing, which aims to support active 
ageing and strengthen the rights of older persons in Turkey. The council highlights 
that the population of older people will reach 8.6 million by 2023 and 19.4 million by 
2050 and stresses the importance of health care and social services for older people 
in Turkey. A road map is going to be prepared to reach action goals. This shows that 
the government is aware of the challenges posed by population ageing. 

For Turkey, there are several important issues that should be researched in the near 
future in relation to extended working life. For example, in an OECD context, Turkey 
has one of highest proportions of workers who work long hours in the workforce. It 
is well established that working long hours has many negative side effects including 
obesity (Mercan 2014). Therefore, researchers need to investigate the effects of obe- 
sity both on workers' health and on extending working life. In addition, Turkey has 
one of lowest union membership rates among OECD countries. This might offer an 
important opportunity to explore the effect of a non-unionised workforce on societal 
efforts to extend working life. 
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Abstract In response to concerns about the rising cost of State Pensions and the 
prospect of skills shortages, successive United Kingdom (UK) governments have 
introduced a range of legislative changes designed to extend working life. Policy 
discourse emphasises individual responsibility for saving towards retirement, and in 
recent years there has been a shift away from collective pension provision. Changes 
to employment regulations and pension schemes have been portrayed both as an 
economic necessity and as offering older workers greater choice and control over 
work in later life. However, gendered patterns of paid employment and unpaid caring 
work over the lifecourse mean that women are systematically disadvantaged in terms 
of employment opportunities in later life and access to pension income in retirement. 
Extended working life policies may also negatively impact upon older workers in 
poor health, since the UK does not have a disability pension and individuals cannot 
claim their State Pension early. 


Keywords Extending working lives · UK pension reforms - Employment patterns 
by gender - Health of older workers 


Introduction 


The United Kingdom (UK) has an ageing population; by the mid-2030s, 50% of 
adults will be aged 50+ (DWP 2017a). Life expectancy has steadily increased in 
recent decades, leading to growing numbers of adults above State Pension age (SPA) 
and decreasing numbers of working age adults. Economic concerns about the cost 
of funding State Pensions, alongside concerns about skills shortages, have prompted 
legislative changes designed to extend working life (Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017; 
WEC 2018). This chapter presents an overview of these changes and considers their 
potential impacts in terms of gender and health. 
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Extended Working Life: The Policy Context and Debate 


UK governments have implemented a range of measures designed to delay individ- 
uals’ withdrawal from paid employment. In 2006, age-related discrimination was 
outlawed. In 2011, the default retirement age was abolished, meaning that workers 
cannot be forced to retire on the basis of age. Policy discourse regarding later life 
employment has shifted over time, from ‘reversing early retirement’ to ‘extending 
working life’, and now ‘fuller working lives’ (DWP 2017b). The Government seeks 
to encourage ‘employer-led change’ through the appointment of the Business in the 
Community (BiTC) Age at Work leadership team as Business Champion for Older 
Workers; their remit is to support employers to ‘retain, retrain and recruit’ work- 
ers aged 50+. Policy discourse also clearly places responsibility upon individuals 
to ensure that they continue in paid work for long enough to be able to support 
themselves financially through retirement (DWP 2017b). 

Since the mid-1990s, successive governments have sought to extend working 
life through raising SPA. The Pensions Act of 1995 equalised men and women’s 
SPA by incrementally raising women’s SPA from 60 to 65 between 2010 and 2020 
(Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). The Pensions Act 2011 brought forward this equali- 
sation timetable to November 2018, whilst also raising SPA to 66 in phases between 
December 2018 and October 2020. The Pensions Act 2014 raised SPA again to 67 
by 2028 and introduced a framework of regular reviews to consider the implica- 
tions of increases in average life expectancy (DWP 2017b). In 2017, the Cridland 
review recommended increasing SPA to 68 between 2037 and 2039 (Cridland 2017); 
the Government has indicated that it intends to follow this recommendation (DWP 
2017b). 

Consistent with the prevailing neo-liberal economic and political context, these 
legislative changes to employment regulations and pension schemes have been 
framed both as an economic necessity, and as offering greater choice and control 
over work in later life (Foster and Ginn 2018). However, some of the assump- 
tions underpinning employment and pension reforms have been challenged by a 
range of stakeholders, including older workers themselves. For example, the Women 
Against State Pension Inequality campaign claims that 3.8 million women have been 
adversely affected by the rapid rise in SPA, as they were not notified of changes fol- 
lowing the 1995 and 2011 Pensions Acts (WASPI 2018). This has led to a significant 
increase in the number of women in their early sixties who left the labour market due 
to poor health or caring responsibilities, and who now have no independent income 
(Ginn and MacIntyre 2013). Health is also a key issue: almost half of workers aged 
50+ experience at least one long-term health condition (Mouland 2018) and concerns 
have been raised about workers’ physical capacity to remain in the labour market 
until their late sixties (Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). The Government’s approach 
to older workers and employment has recently been scrutinised in a Parliamentary 
Inquiry by the House of Commons Women and Equalities Committee (WEC 2018). 
Their report made wide-ranging recommendations to improve the position of older 
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workers, such as enforcement of age-discrimination legislation, statutory paid leave 
for carers, and the default provision of flexible work options by all employers. 


Age, Gender and Employment in the UK: Trends Over Time 


Table 38.1 shows that employment rates for both men and women aged 50+ have 
steadily increased over the past two decades. Average age of exit from the labour 
market has also risen during this period. In 2017, men’s average age of exit from the 
labour market was 65.1 years, compared with 63.2 years in 1997. Women’s average 
age of exit from the labour market was 63.6 years in 2017, compared with 60.8 years 
in 1997 (DWP 2017c: 1). Nevertheless, the average age of leaving the labour market 
for both men and women is still lower than it was in 1950 (DWP 2017а). Above the 
age of 65, there is a significant fall in the employment rate for both men and women. 

The UK labour market is gender-segregated both horizontally and vertically, with 
women over-represented in low paid sectors and jobs. As Table 38.1 shows, patterns 
of full-time and part-time employment across the lifecourse are strongly associated 
with gender. The dominant pattern amongst men is full-time work until 65, followed 
by retirement (Loretto and Vickerstaff 2015). Women’s working lives are typically 
shorter, more fragmented, and characterised by much higher rates of part-time work 
compared to men (Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). This reflects normative expectations 
about gendered social roles; traditionally, women have been expected to prioritise 
unpaid domestic caring roles, and engage in part-time paid employment to supple- 
ment the wages of male full-time breadwinners (Ginn and MacIntyre 2013). The 
gender pay gap widens with age. In 2017, the overall gap for employees of all ages 
was 18.4%. However, it was the largest for employees aged 50—59, at 26.6% —more 
than twice as high as the gap at ages 30-39 (12.7%) (ONS 2017). 

A substantial body of academic research in the UK has explored the gendered 
dimensions of issues such as ageing and employment, unpaid caring roles in later 
life, decision-making around retirement, and access to state and private pensions. 
Research on women’s work histories has demonstrated that the gendered nature 
of employment over the lifecourse has significant financial implications for later 
life (e.g. Blackburn et al. 2016). Women’s concentration in lower-paid, part-time 
employment means they are more constrained in their ability to build up independent 
pension savings prior to retirement compared to men (Foster and Ginn 2018; Ginn and 
MacIntyre 2013). Recent studies highlight how the domestic context influences men 
and women’s decisions about retirement timing (Loretto and Vickerstaff 2013), and 
how the complexities of women’s working lives shape their pathways into retirement 
(Duberley and Carmichael 2016; Loretto and Vickerstaff 2015). Studies have also 
revealed a range of barriers to extended working life, from ageist attitudes amongst 
employers, to caring responsibilities and poor health (Lain 2016; Loretto et al. 2017; 
Mouland 2018). 
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UK Pension System Reforms 


The UK pension system has recently undergone major reforms. Up until 2016, there 
was a complex three-tier system: (1) the basic State Pension; (2) the earnings-related 
Additional State Pension; (3) private pensions (Grady 2015). In 2016, the two State 
Pension elements were replaced with a flat-rate, single-tier State Pension designed to 
be simpler and fairer than the previous basic State Pension. The Government claimed 
that the new State Pension would provide a guaranteed income for all because it is set 
at a higher weekly rate than the previous basic State Pension. However, to qualify for 
the full State Pension, individuals must have paid 35 full years of National Insurance 
(NI) contributions, compared to 30 years under the old system. Individuals who 
have paid between 10 and 34 years of NI contributions are awarded lower rates of 
State Pension along a sliding scale. People with fewer than 10 years’ worth of NI 
contributions are not eligible for a State Pension. It is possible to claim NI credits 
for periods of time out of the labour market due to circumstances such as caring 
responsibilities and disability (Gov.UK 2018). The Department of Work and Pensions 
(DWP) estimates that low-paid women who have a full contribution record will be 
better-off under the new State Pension system (DWP 2015). Despite this, critics 
argue that State Pension entitlement in the UK is based upon the assumption of 
a male worker model of continuous adult employment (Grady 2015). This model 
obscures the fact that women's work histories and position in the labour market are 
different to those of men, largely due to their unpaid caring responsibilities (Foster 
and Heneghan 2017). The feasibility of women being able to reach the full 35 years 
of credits is questionable (Grady 2015; Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). 

By international standards, the UK State Pension provides a very low level of 
income. For 2018/19, the maximum weekly State Pension was £164.35 (£8,546.20 
per annum). In 2017, the UK was ranked bottom of all OECD countries in terms of 
the net replacement rate of the State Pension for individuals entitled to the full State 
Pension: 29% for full-career average earners, compared to an OECD average of 63% 
(OECD 2017). The value of the State Pension increases every year, based either on 
the increase in average earnings in Great Britain, or on the inflation rate, or a rate of 
2.5%, whichever is higher (Gov.UK 2018). This increase does not apply to expats 
who moved to countries that are not a part of EEA, or do not have social security 
agreements with the UK (Thurley and Keen 2018). 

Women in the UK already receive approximately 25% less in State Pension than 
men, which reflects their lower lifetime earnings and more fragmented employment 
histories (Silcock et al. 2016). Pension Credit is a means-tested state benefit for 
people above SPA who are on a very low income; it brings up their weekly income 
to a minimum level. Women are more likely to be eligible for Pension Credit than 
men, due to their lower State Pension income (Silcock et al. 2016). From May 2019, 
Pension Credit is no longer available to individuals on the basis on their partner 
reaching the qualifying age; both partners must have reached the qualifying age 
(DWP 2019). 
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In contrast to many other European countries, it is not possible to claim a reduced 
level of State Pension before SPA (Lain 2016). Individuals who have reached SPA 
may continue in employment and claim State Pension at the same time. These indi- 
viduals are exempt from paying NI contributions—a policy designed to encourage 
extended working life (OECD 2018). The income from State Pension is offset against 
individuals’ tax-free personal allowance, which is £11,850 for 2018/19. 

Individuals who defer claiming their State Pension are entitled to a one per cent 
increase for every nine weeks of deferment (equivalent to 5.8% for a full year) 
(Gov.UK 2018). This increased pension is paid on top of the weekly State Pension. 
Deferment rules are less generous than the old State Pension system, under which 
each year of deferral increased State Pension by 10.4%. Previously, it was also 
possible to take this extra State Pension as a taxable lump-sum payment (if State 
Pension was deferred for at least 12 months), or as additional weekly payments. 


Occupational Pensions and Auto-Enrolment 


Concern about individuals’ failure to save for retirement led to a major expansion 
in the UK private pensions system through the introduction of 'auto-enrolment' into 
occupational pension schemes. In October 2012, employers became legally obliged 
to automatically enrol all employees aged between 22 and SPA, who earn at least 
£10,000 per annum, into a workplace defined contribution (DC) pension scheme. 
Auto-enrolment has led to a significant increase in the proportion of employees 
who contribute to a workplace pension: coverage now stands at 73% of employees, 
compared to around 47% in 2012 (ONS 2018a). Since 2012, more than 9.5 million 
workers have been automatically enrolled into workplace pension schemes, with an 
opt-out rate of under 10% (ONS 2018b). 

The level of contributions that employers and employees are required to pay into 
workplace pensions has increased in stages over time, from the initial minimum con- 
tribution rate of 2% of an employee’s qualifying earnings (equally divided between 
employers and employees), to 8% in April 2019 (3% from the employer and 5% 
from the employee) (ONS 2018a). While employees have the right to opt-out of 
paying the increased rates of contribution, the opt-out rate has risen by less than 1% 
since contribution rates were increased in April 2018 (Collinson 2018). In 2017/18, 
auto-enrolment led to an additional £6.9bn being saved into workplace pensions, 
a figure projected to rise to almost £20bn in the year 2019/20 (DWP 2017e: 67). 
Nevertheless, evidence indicates that very few employers or employees contribute 
above the minimum levels required by law (ONS 2018b), leading to concerns that 
auto-enrolment will not provide adequate pension income in retirement (Foster and 
Heneghan 2017). 

The introduction of auto-enrolment has led to an increased proportion of occu- 
pational DC pension schemes, and a corresponding decline in the proportion of 
occupational defined benefit (DB) schemes. Whereas DB schemes provide a guar- 
anteed income, DC pensions increase individual exposure to financial risk, as the 
level of savings is linked to stock market performance (Foster and Ginn 2018). This 
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shift away from DB schemes to DC schemes is consistent with an increased policy 
focus on individual responsibility for financial provision in retirement (Foster 2018). 
However, there are some key differences between the private and public sectors in 
terms of pension coverage and pension types. In 2017, 89% of employees in the pub- 
lic sector were members of a workplace pension scheme, of which almost all (93%) 
were DB schemes (ONS 2018a). By contrast, workplace membership rates in the 
private sector are significantly lower (67% in 2017), and DC schemes predominate 
(ONS 2018a). 

Amongst full-time employees in both the private and public sectors, there is vir- 
tually no gender disparity in terms of workplace pension membership (ONS 2018a). 
Amongst part-time workers in both sectors, a higher proportion of women than 
men are enrolled in workplace pensions. Whilst this trend is encouraging, older 
women are nonetheless over-represented amongst part-time workers whose incomes 
are below the £10,000 per annum threshold for auto-enrolment (TUC 2014). Unlike 
the State Pension, private DC pension schemes do not provide credit for periods of 
unpaid caring. As such, women’s earnings-related private pension savings over the 
lifecourse are typically much lower than those of men. ONS figures indicate that 
between July 2014 and June 2016, median private pension wealth for men aged 65+ 
was £160,700—over twice as much as for women of the same age (£67,500) (ONS 
2018c). Thus, private pensions are a significant source of gendered income inequality 
in later life (Foster and Ginn 2018). 

In 2015, the Government launched a range of measures to offer pension flexibility 
for individuals aged 55+ with savings in DC pension schemes. Individuals are now 
permitted to withdraw all their savings as a lump sum, or purchase an annuity, or 
draw an income from their savings. These measures were designed to facilitate more 
flexible retirement pathways and encourage extended working life by allowing people 
to combine income from earnings with retirement savings (OECD 2018). 


Employment and Health Policies 


The Government’s approach to employment policies for older workers has been to 
combine legislation in specific areas (e.g. abolition of default retirement age) with 
voluntary, employer-led action to create more age-inclusive workplaces. In 2014, 
the Government extended the right to request flexible working to all employees who 
have six months of continuous service with their employer. Employers are legally 
obliged to consider requests for flexible working made by qualifying employees and 
may only refuse requests for specific reasons detailed in the legislation, such as the 
burden of additional costs (Pyper 2018). This action was designed to support older 
workers who may have caring responsibilities, yet research evidence suggests that 
awareness and take-up of flexible work options amongst older workers is low (Loretto 
et al. 2017). In June 2018, the Government launched its Carers Action Plan, in which 
it stated that it is considering granting dedicated employment rights to carers, many 
of whom are aged 50+ (DHSC 2018). 
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A range of stakeholders have identified best practice amongst employers of older 
workers (Loretto et al. 2017; WEC 2018). In 2018, the Centre for Ageing Better 
published five specific employer recommendations: (1) increase the range of flexible 
work options available to older workers; (2) minimise age bias in recruitment pro- 
cesses; (3) support workers with health conditions; (4) encourage career development 
at all ages; (5) promote an age-positive culture (CAB 2018). 

UK policy relating to the health of older workers is limited. There is currently no 
Government provision for older workers in hazardous occupations (OECD 2018), 
nor is any protection offered to older employees in precarious employment. The 
UK does not have a disability pension, and as mentioned previously, individuals are 
not permitted to claim their State Pension early. Data from the English Longitudinal 
Study of Ageing suggests that, in 2014—2015, 6.6% of men aged between 55 and SPA 
reported that they were economically inactive due to permanent sickness/disability 
(Matthews and Nazroo 2016). Prior to 2007, Incapacity Benefit provided a route 
out of the labour market for those unable to work due to poor health; male manual 
workers commonly exited work this way (Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). In 2007, 
Incapacity Benefit was replaced with Employment Support Allowance (ESA), which 
has more stringent eligibility criteria. Increasing numbers of older workers report that 
health problems have curtailed their ability to remain in paid employment. However, 
if they do not qualify for ESA, they may have very limited access to other sources 
of income until they reach SPA (Vickerstaff and Loretto 2017). 


Conclusions 


UK policy and practice has framed the extension of working life as a moral and 
economic imperative. The policy rhetoric of increased choice and freedom to work 
in later life does not adequately engage with potential barriers to employment in 
later life, such as poor health, caring responsibilities and ageism in the labour mar- 
ket. There has been increased focus on individual responsibility for saving towards 
retirement. However, women’s typical paid employment and unpaid caring patterns 
over the lifecourse mean that they are at greater risk of poverty in retirement compared 
to men, due to their systematic disadvantage within masculinised, earnings-related 
private pension systems. 
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Debra Street 


Abstract For decades, American discourse about the future of Social Security has 
trumped meaningful discussion of extending working lives. Similar to patterns of 
public debate and policymaking elsewhere, in the US pensions and delayed retire- 
ment has received most of the policy focus with relatively little attention paid to the 
gendered structure of the US labour market, and the systematic disadvantages built 
into its retirement income regime. Nor have debates come to grips with the real like- 
lihood as opposed to imagined potential for most older Americans remain employed 
longer, given the mismatch between available jobs and older workers’ skills, their 
physical capacities, and competing family care responsibilities. Complicating the US 
context further is the sheer complexity arising from significant regional differences 
in employment prospects, interactions between federal and state policies that shape 
employment and retirement outcomes, and the very exceptional character of US 
health insurance arrangements to contend with, all within an ageist and age-denying 
culture. This chapter explores why there has been little debate and no consensus in 
US policymaking about how to expand good employment opportunities that could 
help Americans to extend their working lives, but plenty about raising retirement 
ages and contribution levels for Social Security. 


Keywords Retirement - Extended work - Older workers * Gender - United states 
pensions 


Introduction 


In some regards, the American experience of pensions and extended work is quite 
unique (Street and Tompkins, 2017). Job creation and lower rates of unemploy- 
ment post-recession set the US apart from macroeconomic experiences elsewhere. 
Its older population is relatively smaller and increasing less quickly than most of 
the other countries considered in this volume. The unusual US health care system 
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often locks workers into jobs for fear of losing employment-based health insurance, 
since guaranteed health insurance through Medicare is not available until age 65. A 
larger proportion of older Americans work to later ages than in all but a handful of 
affluent countries. Finally, increasing the US normal retirement age (NRA) to receive 
full Social Security OAS retirement benefits was accomplished by amendments to 
the Social Security Act in 1983, although implementation was not even begun until 
twenty years later, in 2003. The NRA age increased gradually from 65 to 67 between 
2003 and 2025. Not only was the NRA age increased less abruptly, but the time 
horizon for planning for retirement at older ages was also much longer in the US 
than in most European countries. There, most countries increased the state pension 
age twenty or thirty years later than in the US and increased the full retirement age 
much more quickly, giving European workers much less time to adapt to working 
longer than those in the US. 

Yet similarities are also apparent. The familiar refrain ‘live longer, work longer’ 
described in Part 1 Chap. 5 permeate debates about older Americans, yet policy 
discussions often overlook the feasibility or quality of older workers’ potential 
employment. Emphasized instead are more concrete plans to delay retirement further. 
Another similarity is that many older American workers have health and disability 
impairments that make continued employment to older ages difficult or impossible. 
Similar to the other countries in this volume, older Americans often lack the partic- 
ular skills or pay expectations that employers demand when recruiting or retaining 
older workers. Finally, gender gaps in American pay and pensions reflect systematic 
disadvantages built into labour markets and retirement income systems. Women need 
higher retirement incomes than men because, on average, they have longer retire- 
ments, spend more time living alone, with higher medical costs and are less likely to 
have a spouse to help care for them than do their male counterparts. US policies fail 
to adequately accommodate such differing trajectories of women’s and men’s work- 
ing lifecourses and women’s disproportionate normative burden of responsibility 
associated with reproductive work and unpaid caregiving, just as in many European 
countries. This chapter highlights some key factors affecting older people associated 
with retirement and employment regimes that shape the US extended working life 
debate. 


The US Retirement Income System 


The US retirement income system has often been referred to as a ‘three-legged 
stool’ (Turner and Watanabe 1995) comprised of Social Security (the state pension), 
employment-based pensions or savings schemes, and individual assets/personal sav- 
ings. This idea of the three-legged stool is somewhat different from how retirement 
income is categorized in OECD/EU ‘three pillar’ parlance (OECD 2005). Means- 
tested Supplemental Security Income (SSI) provides social assistance for impover- 
ished elders from general revenues, which would be the first pillar. The second pillar 
would comprise retirement benefits (hereafter Social Security) under the mandatory 
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Social Security Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance (OASDI) earnings- 
related program. OASDI is by far the largest social transfer program in the US, with 
outlays exceeding US$950 billion in 2017, funded in 2018 by matching contributions 
from employees (6.4% of pay) and employers (6.4%) up to a ceiling of US$128,400 
earnings. Benefits go to 43.1 million retired workers, 8.6 million disabled workers, 
4.1 million widows and widowers, and 2.5 million spouses (NASI 2018). Analagous 
to the third pillar would be voluntary employer-provided DB and DC plans covering 
less than half of American workers, and tax incentivised individual schemes such 
as Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs) and Roth IRAs. In the spirit of Ameri- 
can exceptionalism, the following discussion uses the more typical US ‘three legged 
stool’ approach rather than the three pillars to discuss the characteristics of the US 
retirement income system as it bears on debates about extended work. 


Public Pensions 


The first leg of the US retirement income stool, the contributory Social Security 
Old Age and Survivors pension (OAS), provides pension benefits for over 85% 
of American aged 65 and older, with OAS comprising nearly 40% of American 
retirees’ income. Among older Americans, 28% of married couples and 43% of 
unmarried individuals rely on Social Security for at least 90% of their income. Social 
Security benefits are at least 50% of income for 48% of married couples and 71% 
of unmarried people (NASI 2018). The average monthly benefit for an individual 
retired beneficiary in 2019 is $1,461 and for a married couple $2,448 (SSA 2019). 

Social Security is a pay-as-you-go (PAYG) defined benefit (DB) public pension, 
financed through payroll taxes levied on wages up to US$132,900 in 2019 (SSA 
2019). The earnings ceiling on Social Security contributions makes funding Social 
Security regressive, but there are some progressive elements in benefit payouts. Social 
Security’s retirement benefit formula replaces a smaller percentage of higher earners’ 
pre-retirement earnings (around 25% at maximum taxable earnings) and a higher rate 
for low-wage earners’ pre-retirement earnings (about 52%) (NASI 2018). Workers 
earn entitlement to Social Security retirement benefit through at least 40 quarters of 
contributions (10 years of Social Security-covered employment) and then the actual 
OAS retirement benefit is calculated based on lifetime earnings, using the highest 
35 years. 

The Social Security amendments of 1983 gradually increased the NRA from age 
65. From the prior NRA of 65, the NRA gradually increased by two months from 
2003 for each subsequent birth year cohort after 1938, with a hiatus at NRA age 
66 for the 1943-1954 birth cohorts, then increasing again by two months per birth 
cohort from 1955 to 1960. Under current law, the SS NRA will reach age 67 in 2025 
for everyone born later than 1960. 

At the NRA of 66, retiring up to 48 months early at age 62 is permitted, but it 
decreases the monthly benefit permanently by 25%. Retiring 60 months early at 62 
when the NRA becomes 67 permanently reduces monthly benefits by 30% (SSA 
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2019). For beneficiaries who work while receiving OAS retirement benefits before 
reaching the NRA (currently 66 for workers born up to 1954), wages earned above 
an annual limit (US$17,640 in 2019) receive Social Security retirement benefits 
decreases by US$1 for every US$2 earned above the limit. Once beneficiaries reach 
NRA, OAS benefits earnings limits are removed (SSA 2019), incentivizing work for 
those aged 66 and older. Finally, postponing receipt of OAS benefits past the NRA 
yields a monthly actuarially determined increase, amounting to 130% of the full 
NRA retirement benefit if it is not taken up until age 70 (SSA 2019). The continuing 
accrual of retirement benefits supports an interpretation that the NRA is not actually 
66 or 67, but rather that 70 has become the de facto age of “full benefits’ (Munnell 
2013). Increasing the NRA for all workers, eliminating the earnings test once the 
NRA is reached, and adding to OAS retirement benefit values for 3 extra years for 
those working up to age 70 are a series of Social Security that extended the financial 
viability of Social Security. The changes can also be construed as extended working 
life policies, since they were also enacted to encourage Americans to work longer. 
The consequences of continued employment and changes in Social Security benefit 
accrual at different ages indicate that Social Security is, arguably, the major extended 
working life policy in the United States. 


Private Sector Pensions 


The second leg of American retirement income is occupational pensions and retire- 
ment savings plans. In 1983, the same year that Social Security amendments raised 
the NRA, 61% of workers who had occupational retirement benefits were in DB 
pension plans and only 12% were in DC plans. By 2016, only 17% had access to 
DB plans only, while 73% had access only to DC plans (CRR 2018). Unlike the 
pooled risk of secure defined benefit monthly pensions (and survivor benefits they 
provided), changes in occupational retirement plans have created the individualised 
risks of DC savings plans (Russell 2014). Most private sector US employers now 
offer only defined contribution retirement plans, providing the mechanism for indi- 
vidual savings and often making matching contributions (up to a limit) to individual 
accounts. However, eventual retirement income depends entirely on the accrued value 
of individual contributions and investment returns, rather than any pooled risks. Pay- 
outs can be lump sums, annuity purchases or the withdrawal of savings. Unlike the 
guaranteed monthly amount of traditional defined benefit pensions, retirees can, and 
often do, outlive their defined contribution savings. Many others have no employer 
facilitated retirement savings at all (Russell 2014; Weller 2016). The shrinking num- 
bers of defined benefit plans still operating are mainly in the public sector; even in 
the public sector DB plans are typically being phased out and replaced with DC plans 
for new hires. 

The transformation in occupational pensions away from DB pensions to DC sav- 
ings plans contribute to extended work. Defined benefit retirement plans determine 
predictable lifetime payments according to a fixed formula based on salary, years of 
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service, and age. DC plans determine the value of individual accounts on the basis of 
contributions and the rate of investment return. DB plans created incentives for older 
workers to retire early, just as soon as they had maximized the combination of age, 
years of service and salary into a maximum pension benefit, a feature that is not part 
of DC plans. DC retirement plans do permit workers to maximize contributions at 
older ages because tax treatment becomes more generous once a worker hits age 50, 
likely encouraging workers to stay on in employment to build greater DC savings. 


Individual Retirement Savings 


The third leg of US retirement income is individual savings and income from 
assets and investments. Like DC occupational plans, Individual Retirement Accounts 
(IRAs) receive preferential tax treatment, both in terms of savings and returns on 
investment. Once money is invested in an IRA, withdrawing it before age 59.5, except 
due to hardship conditions, carries a 10% penalty from the Internal Revenue Service. 
Once individuals withdraw from IRAs, they pay taxes on the proceeds. Given that 
most Americans say they would have trouble coming up with an immediate $400 for 
an emergency (Federal Reserve 2019), it is no surprise that only 39% of Americans 
do have IRAs. Among those who do, savings are modest. Currently, about half of all 
American workers work in jobs with no occupational retirement plans, and about a 
quarter of working aged adults have no retirement savings or access to pension plans 
beyond Social Security (Federal Reserve 2019). 

As Social Security benefits are based on а long work history (35 years) and lifetime 
wages, retirement benefits are permanently undercut by time out of paid work or by 
many years in low-wage jobs. Although the OAS benefit formula partly adjusts by 
providing higher rates of return to low-income earners, it does not completely remedy 
the impact of a lifetime of low wages or gaps in paid work. Even when employed full 
time, women earned only 80.5% of men’s earnings in 2017 (Fontenot et al. 2018). 
Earlier pay gaps lead to Social Security benefit gaps, where retired women receive 
about 76 cents on the dollar when compared to similar retired men (Herd 2009). 
Women carers’ lost wages and retirement income is substantial. Over a lifetime, 
it adds up to an average of US$142,693 in lost wages, US$131,351 in lost Social 
Security benefits, and another estimated US$50,000 in lost retirement income from 
other sources (MetLife 2011). Lower lifetime pay, time out of the labour market or 
part time work to accommodate caring mean that women have gaps in pay, in pension 
contributions and coverage, and in later life incomes. 

Women’s systematic retirement income disadvantage and heavier dependence on 
Social Security is demonstrated in Table 39.1 As Table 39.1 shows, women depend 
more on Social Security than do men, who receive more income and are more likely 
to have income in the first place from more sources. Among Americans having any 
income from each of the sources, women receive less in every category. Total income 
from all sources shows that older women’s median income is just 55% that of men’s. 
Keep in mind that for the data in this table that, other than Social Security for both 
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Table 39.1 Median annual income received from each source among women and men aged 65 
and older who received any income from each source 


Source Women | % with income from Men % with income from 
the source the source 

Social security $11,357 | 85 $15,567 | 84 

Asset income $600 48 $906 56 

Pensions $9,600 29 $15,600 | 46 

Earnings $19,000 | 16 $30,000 | 27 

Other $4,600 7 $5,800 5 

АП income sources | $15,323 $27,657 


Source Fischer and Hayes (2013) 


women and men, and assets for men only, most Americans have no income from the 
other sources—no pension income, no earnings, or no other income. 

The increasing individualization of risk represented in occupational DC retirement 
plans and individual retirement savings is worrisome. The 2008 economic crisis 
wreaked havoc on the value of older Americans' individual retirement resources. 
The value of defined contribution plan balances shrunk as the stock market dropped, 
equity in housing plummeted, and many had to tap into retirement savings in pre- 
retirement years to make ends meet. Many older Americans dealt with the aftermath 
of the Great Recession by postponing retirement. Transformations in the second and 
third legs of the pension stool have contributed to older Americans' decisions to retire 
or to try to remain employed, by-products of economic trends rather than purposive 
policies to extend working lives. However, the sheer size and scope of Social Security 
may make it a singular influence on extending working lives. 


Employment 


Despite remaining employed to later ages and increasing rates of older women's 
employment in recent decades, employment prospects for older American workers 
are not uniformly positive. The boundaries between employment and retirement sta- 
tuses are fluid, featuring bridge employment, second careers, flexible working and 
unretirement (Wang and Schultz 2010). The aftermath of the “Great Recession’ of 
2008-09 featured high levels of unemployment, yet simultaneously accelerated a 
trend towards (Copeland, 2014). Employed older Americans attempted to weather 
the reversal in their retirement security by hanging on to the jobs they had dur- 
ing a period when good jobs for displaced older workers were very elusive. Once 
unemployed, older worker s are the age group at highest risk of remaining long- 
term unemployed (six months or longer with a comprehensive ‘U-6’ unemployment 
rate (which includes the aforementioned ‘officially’ unemployed, plus discouraged 
workers, part-time workers who would prefer full time and workers underemployed 
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in jobs that do not fully use their skills and qualifications) (BLS 2016). Long-term 
unemployment increases with age; older women's long term rate more than tripled 
in the aftermath of the Great Recession (Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 2015). 

Older individuals who want or need jobs often self-identify as retired, either 
because they can afford to retire despite wanting employment, or to avoid the stigma 
of being unemployed. When older jobseekers do find work, it is often with fewer 
hours of work or lower pay, or both (GAO 2012; Lain 2012). Skills-job mismatches 
make re-employment especially difficult. When older workers are displaced due 
to factory or businesses closing or downsizing, they often lack the technical skills 
needed for other available jobs. Workplace stereotypes and ageism also mean that 
they have fewer training opportunities to enable them to compete (Charness 2013). 
Whether sufficient jobs, private or public can be created to enable extended working 
life, how they can be distributed throughout the US, what skills would be needed 
and what pay could be offered are all missing pieces in the extended working life 
puzzle. Demand-side issues receive scant attention in extended working life debates; 
asserting labour shortages and experiencing low levels of unemployment alone does 
not mean that employers are eager to retain or recruit older workers. 


Work-Family Balance, Health, and Anti-age Discrimination 


Paid family leave in the US is rare and usually at the employer's discretion. The 
Family and Medical Leave Act (FMLA) has provisions for leave due to parenthood or 
providing care to immediate family members, covering employees meeting minimum 
standards of job tenure and hours worked annually and who are employed by the 
government or large private sector organisations (50+ workers). Job-protected FMLA 
leave can be taken for up to six months, but there is no requirement that workers on 
leave be paid. Most American workers have no entitlement to paid or unpaid leave at 
all. All caregivers face short and long-term costs associated with caregiving—ranging 
from out of pocket expenses, the need to shift to part time work, lower incomes (and 
thus less surplus to save for retirement or to contribute to Social Security). While 
the 35 highest years of pay used in Social Security benefit formula calculations for 
retirement benefits may give caregiving individuals who are employed some leeway 
in maximising public pension benefits despite shorter periods of employment, there 
is no deliberate policy mechanism within Social Security to compensate employed 
family carers for essential but unpaid work (Ni Léime and Street 2016). 

A unique component of the American political economy that encourages older 
Workers to remain employed is the structure of its health-care system, and the linkage 
of health insurance to employment. Most Americans younger than 65 depend on 
employers to be eligible for affordable group health insurance, which is a source of 
‘job lock’ that keeps many Americans in full-time employment until they become 
eligible for state-provided Medicare at age 65. The Patient Protection and Affordable 
Care Act 2010 (aka Obamacare) might have minimized the perverse effects embedded 
in the structure of US health insurance, but the Trump Administration has made 
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rolling back those gains a top political priority despite spiking medical bills being a 
major source of vulnerability for older Americans. The irony is that US health policy 
does not support older workers with health problems or the onset of disabilities to 
remain in employment, although it often compels them to try to remain employed to 
have any health insurance coverage at all. 

Workplace policies to improve older workers’ employment prospects are piece- 
meal at best. In 1986, Congress abolished mandatory retirement by amending the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act, except for certain public safety professions. The 
Workforce Investment Act of 1998 established local ‘one-stop centers’ to provide 
access to employment and training services for displaced workers under several fed- 
eral and state programs. “One-stop centers’ provided services to terminated or laid-off 
workers (not just older workers) who had exhausted or were ineligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits, and who were unlikely to return to work in their previous industry 
or occupation (GAO 2012). The only federal program specifically targeted at older 
workers is the Senior Community Service Employment Program (SCSEP). SCSEP 
provides subsidised, community service-based on-the-job training and internships for 
individuals age 55 and over with incomes less than 125% of federal poverty guide- 
lines, who are unemployed, have poor prospects for re-employment (GAO 2012). 
It serves approximately 70,000 workers nationwide each year, with an average age 
of 64 (DOL 2015). SCSEP jobs and training are part-time with low wages-in many 
ways, quite the opposite of the good jobs needed for ideal extended working life 
conditions. Even the fragmented ‘one-stop centers’ and SCSEP programs that do 
exist are unevenly implemented geographically and variously effective across the 
states. 

Even when jobs are relatively abundant, most evidence points to employers pre- 
ferring to hire younger rather than older workers. While the US was a world leader in 
enacting anti-age discrimination legislation with the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act (ADEA)—its de facto impact has been limited to only isolated cases, 
despite the widespread perception that age discrimination is pervasive in the Amer- 
ican workplace (GAO 2012; AARP 2014; Ghilarducci 2015). Age discrimination 
can be a barrier to older Americans seeking employment, and can also be a factor in 
pushing willing older workers out of employment they would prefer to keep. Another 
potentially helpful policy to help older workers remain in employment is the Amer- 
ican with Disabilities Act (ADA) enacted in 1990. If a (older) worker is deemed 
to have an eligible disability, workplaces of a certain size must offer "reasonable 
accommodation" to employees who need adaptations to their conditions of work. 
On their face, both anti-age discrimination and disability accommodation legisla- 
tion (if effective) would appear to be potentially helpful to older individuals seeking 
to remain in work. However, neither the ADEA nor the ADA have shown particu- 
lar effectiveness in helping older workers extend their working lives (Wegman and 
McGee 2004). 

On the demand side of the extended working life equation, employers seem to 
have few jobs for which the skills of most older workers in are high demand. Even 
when age is not an overt part of the job recruitment strategy, language in job ads such 
as ‘fun workplace’ or targeting job ads only to younger adults on social media reflect 
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some of the subtleties of ageism that feature in the modern American workplace. 
Although unemployment rates in 2019 skirt record lows, whether the strong demand 
for labour will translate into demand-side conditions favourable for extending work 
is unknown. 


Discussion 


The United States has few social policies that are particularly woman- or family- 
friendly, and a complex health insurance system that still leaves many Americans 
uncovered. In fact, older workers without employment-based insurance in the imme- 
diate pre-retirement years and before Medicare eligibility at age 65 face serious bar- 
riers to arranging health insurance. Routine access to high quality, affordable child 
and eldercare institutions is rare. With few affordable services available, Americans 
(often older women) have to figure out for themselves how to provide or arrange 
care for children and grandchildren, frail elder parents or partners, or disabled fam- 
ily members. Rates of poverty among older Americans are high, compared to most 
OECD countries, and are especially so for women. 

There are certainly some paradoxes when considering the American case for 
extended working lives. At first glance, conditions seem favourable for potentially 
good outcomes. The population is younger, the pension age was raised earlier and 
over a longer period, and the political turmoil in the US has paralyzed policy debates 
in ways that, so far, have safeguarded the structure of the redistributive Social Security 
program. The United States was an early adopter of legislation that aimed to protect 
workers' rights, including the ADEA and ADA. As many contemporary older Amer- 
icans have higher levels of education than previous cohorts, prospects for continued 
employment in rewarding jobs seems feasible for some, especially for those living 
in job markets that support it. Individuals who are able to delay retirement until age 
70 continue acquiring credits towards Social Security OAS benefits, improving their 
financial security in retirement. For some working women, extended working life 
could mean that their public pensions will be calculated based on a full 35 years of 
employment earnings, with fewer missing quarters than in the past (unless benefit 
formulas change). Raising the NRA and leaving the calculation formula intact at 
35 years will create a larger cohort of women eligible for retirement benefits in their 
own right as workers, rather than dependent Social Security benefits derived from 
marital status. The booming economy means that there are more jobs to go around. 

Nonetheless, policies that bear on extended working lives tend to be piecemeal, 
underfunded and unevenly implemented and experienced across the country. The 
adversarial US political climate gives little reason to expect that the policy com- 
promises needed to support work-life balance or employment practices that could 
better support extended working lives will materialize. Although extra quarters of 
Social Security credit for lost earnings for carers who must quit jobs or work part 
time to do it would address some of the gendered disadvantages experienced in the 
US, it would not resolve the intransigent gender pay and gender pension gaps. Better 
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support for flexible work arrangements or mechanisms for phased retirement could 
help older workers stay in employment longer. Putting teeth into anti-age discrim- 
ination regulations for employers could also help Americans extend their working 
lives. However, none of these policy innovations seem likely to appear on the near 
horizon. 

Politicians, think tanks as diverse as the leftish Economic Policy Institute and 
the right-leaning Cato Institute, academic research institutes and advocacy organi- 
sations ranging from the American Association of Retired Persons, to the Institute 
for Women’s Policy Research, have weighed in on the merits and risks of extending 
working life or delaying retirement, but not with a single voice. The fragmented and 
strident nature of current US policymaking and the non-aligned interests of various 
political actors stymies integrated discussion of what extending working life means 
for Americans with different life circumstances. 

Lifecourse scholars underscore the accumulation of advantages and disadvan- 
tages over entire life courses that feed into outcomes in later life, whether due to 
gender, lower levels of education, or compromised health status. Future directions 
for research and policy include reformulating the idea of extended working life, fully 
comprehending the roles of age, gender and other social statuses intersecting with 
employment structures, and accommodating the unequal life chances that structure 
individual lifecourses through carefully refined policies. In the increasingly bifur- 
cated world of employment, the ‘job-rich’ older worker may ‘extend work’ in the 
later phase of their professional, satisfying, highly-compensated careers and feel 
empowered while being enriched by working to later ages. However, for “‘job-poor’ 
workers with a lifetime of low wages and unfulfilling and often precarious or insecure 
employment, the demand to extend work ignores their persistent disadvantages and 
barriers to working longer (see Chap. 5 in Part I). Policy innovations could adjust 
Social Security-credited earnings by adequately taking time out of employment for 
motherhood and caring into account, compel employers to sustain 'age-friendly' 
workplaces and employment practices, and take into account the kinds of work 
that actually compel workers in some occupations to retire earlier. Proponents of 
extending working lives must confront the challenges of employment capacity and 
adequately remunerative employment given other bifurcations that occur for older 
workers, what Ghilarducci (2015) characterises as the contrasts between 'elders who 
must work, and those who can afford not to.’ Gender and compromised health sta- 
tuses are heavily implicated in the between ‘must work’ and ‘can afford to stop’, and 
between ‘need the money’ and ‘love to work’. 

The neoliberal turn happened in the US political economy earlier than in many 
other countries. To the extent that extended work policy initiatives exist in the US, they 
are less about empowering older individuals’ choices to pursue satisfying employ- 
ment and more about disempowering older workers by having to settle for poor qual- 
ity employment and pinching pennies in retirement income systems. That requires 
discouraging retirement for as many as possible and for as long as possible, regard- 
less of life circumstances. Workers in high-quality jobs may well perceive staying 
in work as a good personal choice. Disadvantaged and vulnerable individuals com- 
pelled to be employed even longer to make ends meet would see the situation much 
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differently. A fair assessment of the United States’ extended working life policies 
would note that, such as they are, they do little to help older workers stay employed 
longer, but do plenty to compel them to. ‘Live longer, work longer’ might be a more 
convincing argument if, as Burgess (2015) observed, “increases in life expectancy 
were spread evenly across the workforce. They are not.” 

The US welfare state is under renewed assault by the current Republican admin- 
istration that has slashed taxes for high earners and launched expensive trade wars. 
The ballooning budget deficits those actions have created will starve the govern- 
ment of resources and tie the policy hands of future governments for years, maybe 
decades, to come. Many pundits regard the combination of political tenor, antipa- 
thy to redistributive government programs, and business de-regulation as making it 
nearly inevitable that pension ages and contribution levels to Social Security will 
have to rise in the future and that employers will have free rein to hire workers of the 
ages they prefer. The upshot given current circumstances is that older Americans will 
need to save even more themselves but have fewer chances for retirement income 
security, and to work even longer if demand for their work supports that. Raising 
retirement age is relatively easy to enforce, even if politically unpopular for some, so 
that seems to be the likeliest catalyst to extending working lives. After all, shifting 
governmental priorities, a thriving economy, and neoliberal enthusiasms have failed 
to coalesce to create meaningful debate about what policies it would actually take to 
extend working lives beyond their current limits. 
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Glossary 


Reproduced from European Commission (2018). Pension Adequacy Reports, Vol. 1. 
Brussels: Directorate-General for Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion. 


Defined benefit (DB) schemes—pension schemes where the benefits accrued are 
linked to earnings and the employment career (the future pension benefit is pre- 
defined and promised to the member). It is normally the state (in public DB schemes) 
or scheme sponsor (in occupational DB schemes) who bears the investment risk and 
often also the longevity risk (see also: Defined contribution (DC) schemes). 


Defined contribution (DC) schemes—pension schemes where the level of contribu- 
tions, and not the final benefit, is pre-defined: no final pension promise is made. DC 
schemes can be public, occupational or personal: contributions can be made by the 
individual, the employer and/or the state, depending on scheme rules. The pension 
level will depend on the performance of the chosen investment strategy and the level 
of contributions. The individual member therefore bears the investment risk. PAYG- 
financed defined contribution schemes are known as notional defined contribution 
(NDC) schemes (see also: Defined benefit (DB) schemes). 


FMLA (Family and Medical Leave Act). 


Funded scheme—a pension scheme whose benefit promises are backed by a fund 
of assets set aside and invested for the purpose of meeting the scheme’s liability for 
benefit payments as they arise. Funded schemes can be either statutory, occupational 
or personal (see also: Pay-As-You- Go). 


IRA (individual retirement account). 


Legislated pensionable age—legislated age at which a member of the pension 
scheme is eligible to receive full pension benefits, subject to meeting qualifying 
conditions. 
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OAS (Old Age Security). 


Occupational pension schemes—a pension plan where access is linked to an 
employment or professional relationship between the plan member and the entity 
that sets up the plan (the plan sponsor). Occupational pension schemes may be estab- 
lished by employers or groups of employers (e.g. industry associations) or labour 
or professional associations, jointly or separately, or by self-employed persons. The 
scheme may be administered directly by the sponsor or by an independent entity (a 
pension fund or a financial institution acting as pension provider). In the latter case, 
the sponsor may still have responsibility for overseeing the operation of the scheme. 


Pay-As-You-Go (PAYG) schemes—pension schemes where current contributions 
finance current pension expenditure (see also: Funded schemes). 


Pension pillar—different types of pension schemes are usually grouped into two, 
three, four or more pillars of the pension system. There is however no universally 
agreed classification. Many pension systems distinguish between statutory, statutory 
funded, occupational and individual pension schemes. 


Personal pension schemes—supplementary pension schemes, access to which does 
not depend on an employment relationship. The schemes are set up and administered 
directly by a pension fund or a financial institution acting as pension provider without 
the involvement of employers. Individuals independently purchase and select mate- 
rial aspects of the arrangements. The employer may nonetheless make contributions 
to personal pension schemes. Some schemes may have restricted membership. 


Standard pensionable age (SPA)—the earliest age at which an individual with a 
40-year career can retire without any exit penalty (used in the calculations of the 
Theoretical Replacement Rates). 


Statutory pension scheme—social security and similar programmes administered 
by the general government (that is central, state, and local governments, plus other 
public sector bodies such as social security institutions), access to which is based on 
legislation. Public pension plans can be financed from social security contributions 
or general taxation and have traditionally been of the PAYG type, but can also be 
funded (see also: Statutory funded pension schemes). 


Statutory funded pension schemes—funded pension schemes, access to which is 
based on legislation. In statutory funded schemes, part of participants’ social security 
contributions are converted into funded assets, typically administered by authorised 
private managers. Participation in these schemes can be mandatory or voluntary. 


Supplementary pension schemes—pension schemes, which can be accessed on the 
basis of employment relationship (occupational pension schemes) or an individual 
pension saving contract (personal pension schemes), generally providing additional 
retirement income to the statutory pension schemes. (See also: Occupational pension 
schemes; Personal pension schemes). 
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SSI (Supplemental Security Income). 


Theoretical Replacement Rate (TRR)—generally refers to an indicator showing 
the level of pension income after retirement as a percentage of individual earnings at 
the moment of takeup of pensions or of average earnings. Replacement rates measure 
the extent to which pension systems enable typical workers to preserve their previous 
living standard when moving from employment to retirement. 
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